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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALLEN  & HANBURYS 

SPECIALITIES  FOR  NURSES. 


Nurse's  Chatelaine  or  Wallet. 


A strongly-made  Morocco  Case, 
with  straps  and  clasp,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  pockets  * (see 
illustration).  f 


s.  D. 
5 0 


2 

0 

2 

1 


1 0 


Wallet,  No.  1,  Best  Morocco 

Contents — 

1 pair  Scissors,  sharp  or  blunt 

points  ...  ...  ...  2 G 

1 pair  Bow  Dressing  Forceps, 

nickel -plated  ...  ...  3 3 

1 pair  Dissecting  Forceps, 
nickel-plated 
1 Spatula,  electro  plated 
1 Clinical  Thermometer,  in 
metal  case  ... 

1 Grooved  Director,  with  scoop 
1 Silver  Probe,  with  eye  or 
sharp  point  

COMPLETE,  £1  Os.  6cl. 

Wallet,  No.  2,  of  usual  form  ...  4 0 

Ditto,  fitted  as  above 1!)  6 

Morocco  Leather  Chatelaine  and 
Pocket  Case  combined,  as  shown  on 
figure  of  Nurse;  empty,  7/6;  com- 
plete, with  Instruments,  27/6. 

All  above  instruments  are  of  best 
English  Make,  and  warranted 
strong.  Any  instrument  can  be  had 
separately  at  price  marked.  Wallets 
fitted  to  suit  individual  tastes.  Nam e 
stamped  on  wallet  in  gold,  1/*  extra. 
Hospital  Arms  engraved  on  clasp, 
2/6. 

CLINICAL  THERMOMETERS,  2/6 and 
3/6.  With  magnifying  lens,  perman- 
ent index,  4/6. 

ST  of  Nurses’  and  I nvalids ' 
Post  Free  oil  application. 


22101653000 


LONDON, 

St.,  Cavendish  Sq.,  W. 


Med 

K51011 
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ALLEN  & HaYbITRYS 

SPECIALITIES  FOR  INVALIDS. 


LADIES’  ABDOMINAL 
BELTS,  Ac. 

From  10/0  to  60/-  each. 


Directions  for  Measurement. 

Take  the  circumference  of  the  body 
at  i,  2,  3,  and  the  depth  from  i to  3 and 
4 to  3. 

Only  take  exact  measurements,  as  full 
expanslbn  is  allowed  for,  unless  specially 
ord  .-red  to  the  contrary. 

N.  Ik— Register  kept  of  special  sizes. 


BELTS  FOB  PROLAPSUS, 
RIDING.  HERNIA,  &c- 


STOCKINGS, 

SILK 

and 

FINE  THREAD, 
to 


Measure- 


Measurement  Forms 
on  application. 


Trusses  for  Adults, 


AND 

Children’s  Trusses 
carefully  fitted. 


Private  Fitting  Rooms , with  Ladies ’ and 
Gentlemen’s  attendance. 


bed  RESTS  BED  ^ bed  sheeting,  ice  sags,  crutches, 

1 ~VU  N(lS,  anrl  every  requisite  for  Nursing. 

ALLEN  & HANBUKYS  TON  n n m 

PLOUGH  COURT,  LOMBARD  STREET  EC-  ’ 

And  7 VEKE  street,  CAVENDISH  square,  w, 
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NURSES’  UNIFORM  CLOAKS. 


Full  Assortment  op  Samples  and  Illustrations  Free. 

THE  NURSES’  UNIFORM  SERGE, 

TER  l/“  YARD. 

Euerlj  ‘Requisite  fop  nurses’  Uqifornis. 

DENTON  & HOLBROOK , 

Complete  Outfitters  to  tbe  Wurstno  profession, 

— GLOUCESTER.  - 
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WORKS  WHICH  EVERY  NURSE  SHOULD  POSSESS 


Seventh  Edition,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
NURSING  (A  Manual  of),  Medical  and  Surgical.  By  Laurence  Humphry, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  to  Probationers  at, 
Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge. 

General  Contents  The  General  Management  of  the  Sick-Room  in  Private  Houses— 
General  Plan  of  the  Human  Body— Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System— Respiratory  System 
—Heart  and  Blood-Vessels— Digestive  System— Skin  and  Kidneys— Fevers— Diseases  of 
Children — Wounds  and  Fractures — Management  of  Child-Bed — Sick-Room  Cookery,  &c., 
&c. 

“A  Distinct  Advance  on  all  previous  Manuals.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“ We  would  advise  all  Nurses  to  possess  a copy.” — Hospital. 


Second  Edition,  in  Extra  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

FOODS  AND  DIETARIES  (A  Manual  of  Clinical  Dietetics).  By  R.  W. 

Burxf.t,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital. 
General  Contents  : — Diet  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestinal  Tract,  Liver,  Lungs  and 
Pleurae,  Heart,  Kidneys,  &c.  ; in  Diabetes,  Scurvy,  Anaemia,  Scrofula,  Gout  (Chronic  and 
Acute),  Obesity,  Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Influenza,  Alcoholism,  Nervous  Dis- 
orders, Diathetic  Diseases,  Diseases  of  Children,  with  a Section  on  Prepared  and  Pre- 
Digested  Foods,  and  Appendix  on  Invalid  Cookery. 

“The  directions  given  are  uniformly  judicious  and  characterised  by  good  sense.  . . . 
May  be  confidently  taken  as  a Reliable  Guide  in  the  art  of  feeding  the  sick."— British 
Medical  Journal. 

* * To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Profession,  the  price  of  the  Second  Enlarged  Revised  Edition 
has  been  reduced  from  6s.  to  4s. 


In  Extra  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s. 

THE  WIFE  AND  MOTHER  : A Medical  Guide  to  the  care  of  her  Health 

and  the  Management  of  her  Children.  By  Albert  Westland,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  C.M. 
General  Contents  :— Part  I. — Early  Married  Life  : — Duties  and  Responsibilities — Preg- 
nancy : Symptoms  of,  unpleasant ; Accompaniments  of,  their  Treatment  and  Remedies— 
Miscarriage:  Causes,  Management,  Prevention — Confinement,  Preparations  for;  Manage- 
ment of.  Part  II. — Early  Motherhood.  Part  III. — The  Child  : Normal  Development  of 
—General  Care  of ; Dress,  Exercise,  Nutrition,  &c. — Physical  and  Mental  Training- 
Nursing  of  Children  during  Illness — Common  Maladies  of  Children  : their  Recognition  and 
Management— Hints  for  Emergencies— The  Mother’s  Emergency-basket.  Part  IV. — Later 
Married  Life. 


Twenty-seventh  Edition,  Royal  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth,  10s.  6d.,  with  numerous 

Illustrations. 

DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY  (a  Dictionary  of). 

By  Spencer  Thomson,  M.D.,  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  John  Charles  Steele,  M.D. 
of  Guy’s  Hospital.  With  Appendix  on  the  Management  of  the  Sick-Room,  and 
many  Hints  for  the  Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids. 

In  its  enlarged  form,  Dr.  Thomson’s  “Domestic  Medicine”  fully  sustains  its  deserved 
reputation  as  the  “Representative  Book  of  the  Medical  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  the 
Day,”  applied  to  Domestic  Requirements. 

***  All  Directions  given  in  such  a form  as  to  he  readily  and  safely  followed. 

“ Admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.” — Daily  Telegraph.  ' 

“The  amount  of  useful  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  work  is  surprising.”— Medical 
Times  and  Gazette.  ° 


In  Extra  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION  : A Handbook  for  all  interested  in  Sanitation. 
?/  M-D->  D.P.H.,  Fellow  and  Examiner  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  - 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Staffs.  County  Council.  With  an  Appendix  on  Sanitary 
Law.  By  H.  Manley,  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  of  West  Bromwich.  * 

VimmaHnn  w : ^-I.ntr0<’uc.t°r.y-Water  Supply,  Drinking  Water,  Polution  of  Water- 

\ entdation  and  Warmmg— Pnnmples  of  Sewage  and  Refuse  Removal— Details  of  Drain- 
tic’  &ectc*~Sanifcary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances— Details  of  Plumber  Work, 

V Complete  Prospectuses  of  above  important  Works,  post  free  on  Application. 

London  : CHARLES  GRIFFIN  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLOTHED  WITH  AIR! 


NOTE 

LABEL 


ON  ALL 
GARMENTS. 


Tennis  Shirts,  Day  and  Dress  Shirts,  Night  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  General 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  Sheets,  Blankets,  &c. 

Cellular  Aertex  Cloth  is  composed  of  small  Cells,  in  which  the  air  is 
enclosed  and  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  A perfect  non-conducting 
layer  is  thus  formed  next  the  skin.  Owing  to  the  Cellular  construction, 
this  cloth  is  much  lighter  and  Ibetter  ventilated  than  ordinary  fabrics,  and  is 
easier  to  wash. 

Cellular  Aertex  Cloth  is  made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  Silk  and  Cotton,  Silk 
and  Wool,  and  Merino. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  full  Party  c of  Cellular  Goods  sent  Post  Free  on  Application. 

* ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.  ; 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W., 

And  Agents  in  all  tmvns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  whose  Names  see  Price  List. 

MASSAGE 


InZs killed  hands  is  invaluable  treatment  for 

Liver,  Neuralgia,  Obesity,  Nervous  Debility,  Indiges- 
tion, Rheumatism,  Habitual  Constipation,  Irrita- 
tion of  the  Spine,  Paralysis,  Failing  Sight,  & c. 


The  various  movements  are  scientifically  taught,  and  Certificates 
given,  when  proficient,  for  a moderate  fee, 


BY 

Mrs.  CREIGHTON  HALE, 

151  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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NURSES’  WANTS. 

THE  following  are  a few  Instruments,  &c.,  taken  from  our  Illustrated  List,  copy  of 
which  we  will  gladly  forward  on  application,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a visit  to  our  Show ' 
Room,  where  all  wants  of  the  sick-room  may  be  seen. 

Clinical  Thermometers. 


In  Cases  complete. 

‘Indestructible  Index,  best  make 
‘Magnifying  Index 

Flat  Back,  will  not  roll,  for  Hospital  use 
Thermometer  for  Nurses’  use 
India-Rubber  Guards,  for  Hospital  use  . . 

Kew  Certificates  for  those  marked  *,  Is  3d  each  extra. 

(Owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of  Thermometers,  we  can  take  no  risk  of  breakage  in 
transit,  every  care  being  used  in  packing.) 

Scissors. 


2s 

9d  each. 

4s 

Od  „ 

2s 

3d  „ 

Is 

9d  „ 

2s 

Od  „ 

Dressing,  5 in.  

Chatelaine  Chains. 

Nickel-Plated,  6 ends 

Chatelaine  Wallet. 

Best  Morocco  Case,  with  hook  and  flap  to  cover  instruments,  containing 
Dressing  Scissors,  Nail  Scissors,  Bow  Dressing  Forceps,  Spring  Dressing 
Forceps,  Clinical  Thermometer,  Probe  Director  Needles,  Silk,  Safety 
Pins,  &c.,  complete] 

This  is  the  Cheapest  Case  obtainable. 

Vaginal  Douche. 

Bronze  Metal  Reservoir,  41  feet ; tube  vulcanite  vagina  pipe  and  tap 
Glass  Reservoir ; do.  do. 


Dressing  Forceps. 

Nickel-Plated,  41  in.,  Is  3d 
Spring,  with  or  without  ring 
French  Bow  

Hot-Water  Bottles. 


5 in. 


2s  Od  pair. 


2s  Od  each. 


21s  Od. 


3s  6d  each. 
5s  Od  „ 


Is  9d  pair 
2s  Od  „ 
2s  Od  „ 


Glycerine  Syringes. 

All  Vulcanite 

Vulcanite  Glass  Barrel 

Hypodermic  Syringes. 

Vulcanite  Mounts,  2 needles,  in  case 
Nickel-Plated  Mounts,  do.  do. 

Bed  Pans. 

Round  

Slipper ’ 


HOCKIN,  WILSON  & CO., 


: 14 

by  10 

Os 

Od 

each. 

Is 

Od 

each. 

Is 

Od 

)> 

• 

2s 

Od 

ft 

* ‘ 

2s 

Od 

}J 

2s,  3s 

3s 

3d 

each. 

3s, 

3s  2d 

3s 

4d 

n 

& 

• 

O 

o 

1 
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INTENDING  NURSES 


SHOULD  READ 


“THE  HOSPITAL,” 

XTbe  "(Representative  Journal  of  tbe  iRursing 

profession. 

Published  weekly,  with  Extra  Nursing  Supplement,  permanently 

enlarged  to  44  pages. 


Price  Twopence. 


Publishing  Offices!  140  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PARKER’S 

“Perfect  Huqiene  ” 

SHOES. 


10/6,  14/6. 

POST  FREE. 

HESE  SHOES  are  made 
of  durable  leather;  they 
have  the  particular  advantage 
of  fitting  the  heels  closely,  are 
of  a shape  suitable  to  the  natu- 
ral comfort  of  the  feet,  and  are 
nf  a sufficient  eleuance  to  com- 


PARKER’S 

CELEBRATED 

“WARD  SHOES.” 


THE  upper  leather  is  as  soft 
as  kid,  but  considerably 
more  durable  ; the  soles  of  the 
very  best  bark-tanned  leather, 
thick  of  substance,  but  very 
pliable;  the  heels  have  layers 
of  india-rubber,  thus  rendering 
them  noiseless. 

Prices,  6/6,  7/6  and  9/6, 


TEMPERATURE  CHARTS, 


MORNING  & EVENING  AND  FOUR-HOURLY, 

Drawn  up  by  the  late  Franklin  Gould,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  for  the 
daily  use  of  Private  Nurses. 


Facsimile  Reduced  and  Filled  Up  as  an  Example. 

In  Ambulance  Lectures  on  Home  Nursing,  Sam  Osborne,  Esq., 
F.R.  C.S.,  says  : “ Keep  the  temperature  upon  a proper  Chart,  and  you 
cannot  do  better  than  use  those  sold  by  Messrs.  Wodderspoon,  from 
whom  you  can  also  obtain  Diet  Charts  ; and  then  the  daily  record  of 
the  case  can  be  kept  in  a proper  and  systematic  manner.” 

These  Clinical  Charts  had  their  origin  in  the  Wards  of  King's  Col- 
Hospital , London , and  are  acknowledged  by  the  Medical  Profession 
to  be  the  cheapest , clearest , and  best  method  of  registering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Wards  of  most  of  our 
vnncipal  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries. 

Supplied  at  the  following'  Prices,  POST  or  CARRIAGE  PAID  : 
1,000,25s.  ; 500,  13s.  6d. ; 250, 7s.  6d.  ; 100,  3s.  6d.;  50,2s.;  25,  is.  3d; 
n , _ under  25,  id.  each. 

Covered  Boards,  with  Leather  Capped  Comers,  to  hold  the  Chart  temporarily 
„ , when  in  use,  is.  each,  or  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

aers  must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a remittance  in  Stamps,  or  Postal  Orders 
payable  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Post  Office,  London 

Publishers  of  DIET  CHARTS, 

Drawn  up  by  Samuel  Benion,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  and  L.M. 

NOTE  BOOKS,  CASE  BOOKS 

of0L\Px1oENRERanvdoEH^RLOPES’  V,ISITING  C^r)S,  and  every  description 
Ot  STATIONERY  and  Printing,  forNurses'  Institutes  and  private  use. 

WODDERSPOON  & CO 

7 SERLE  STREET,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  WO 

AND  0F  ALL  SURGICAL  instrument  makers.  ' ’’ 
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GARROULD, 

ED  GW  ARE  ROAD,  HYDE  PARK,  W. 
Costumier  anfc  ffasbioitable  Goat  /Ibafcer. 


Estimates  giuen  for  all  kinds  of  Hospital  Uniforms- 


Garroulds’  Noted  Cloaks. 

,,  Special  Hospital  Apron — The 
Sister  Grace. 

,,  St.  Bride’s  Bonnet. 

„ Sister  Mabel  Cap. 

,,  Sister  Victoria  Cap. 

,,  St.  Mary  Silent  Shoes  for  the 
Wards. 

,,  Gossamers,  Collars,  Cuffs,  &c. 

Special  Shapes  in  Caps  or  Aprons  made 
to  order  in  a few  days. 


The  Lady' a Pictorial  says  : “ 1 asteful 
novelties  of  all  descriptions  marked  at 
very  moderate  prices  may  always  be  seen  at  the  well-known  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Garroulds’.” 


E.  & B.  GAEEOULD, 

150, 152, 154, 156, 158  EDGWARE  ROAD,  HYDE  PARK,  LONDON,  W . 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS— “ GARROULD,  LONDON." 


h:ow  to  become  a nurse 


AND 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 


. 


r Frontispiece. 


MISS  NIGHTINGALE. 


How  to  Become  a Nurse 

AND 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED 


COMPILED  BY 

HONNOR  MORTEN 


Author  of 

“Sketches  of  Hospital  Life;"  “ The  Nurse's  Dictionary etc. 


Xcmfcon 

the  scientific  press, 

140  STRAND 


LIMITED 


ROYAL,  NATIONAL 

PENSION  FUND  FOR  NURSES. 

Ipvesifoent — H. R. H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Chairman— Walter  H.  Burns,  Esq. 

2?cputs=Cbairman— Henry  C.  Burdett,  Esq. 


INVESTED  EUNDS — £120,000. 

PENSIONS,  SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

Nurses  are  invited  to  join  the  Fund  on  account  of  the  many  special  advantages  which 
it  offers  them  and  which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere.  The  following  are  the  chief 
points : — 

I.  The  Fund  is  Mutual  and  essentially  Co-operative. 

There  being  no  Shareholders  or  Directors’  Fees,  the  whole  of  the  Profits  go  to  the 
Nurses. 

2.  Easy  Payment  of  Premiums. 

Nurses  can  pay  their  premiums  monthly,  quarterly,  or  at  irregular  intervals  as  best 
suits  their  convenience.  If  from  any  circumstances  they  are  unable  to  meet  payments  as 
they  become  due,  every  consideration  is  shown,  and  tim:allowed— under  certain  conditions 
— beyond  the  fifteen  days  stipulated  by  the  policy. 

3.  The  Fund  is  open  to  every  Nurse. 

Nurses  can  assure  for  Pensions  of  any  amount  commencing  at  any  age.  The  premiums 
range  from  one  shilling  a month. 

4.  An  Investment  and  Savings  Bank. 

Those  entering  under  the  returnable  scale — and  the  Council  do  not  recommend  Nurses 
to  join  under  any  other — can  have  their  premiums  returned  to  them  with  compound  in- 
terest, less  a small  deduction  for  working  expenses.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
receive  deposits  at  irregular  intervals,  upon  which  interest  will  be  allowed. 

5.  Additions  to  Pensions. 

Besides  the  Pension  entered  for,  substantial  additions  thereto  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
shape  of  bonuses  arising  from  the  profit  on  the  working  of  the  Fund,  and  from  the  Dona- 
tionBonusFund,  which  already  exceeds  .£42,000. 

6.  Sickness  and  Accident  Assurance. 

Policies  are  issued  in  connection  with  Pension  policies  assuring  10s.,  15s.,  or  20s.  a 
week  in  cases  of  incapacity  from  work  through  sickness  or  accident. 

7.  Junius  S.  Morgan  Benevolent  Fund. 

Policy  holders  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  find  themselves  in  difficulty  as  to 
the  payment  of  their  premiums  or  in  pecuniary  difficulty  or  want,  have  the  first  claim  on 
this  Fund. 

JGanlters— BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary,  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses, 

KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 
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PREFACE. 


The  particulars  given  in  Chapter  VI.  of  the  vari- 
ous Nurse-training  Schools  were  all  applied  for 
from  the  different  matrons.  In  a few  cases  com- 
plete answers  were  not  given,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  no  answers  at  all ; this  will  explain  any  omis- 
sions. It  must  be  remembered,  in  noting  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  applications  refused— reaching 
nearly  two  thousand  a year  at  one  Hospital— that, 
so  far,  would-be  nurses  have  had  no  book  to  guide 
them  in  making  their  choice  of  suitable  institutions, 
and  have  had  to  apply,  again  and  again,  till  they 
at  last  hit  on  some  Hospital  whose  rules  did  not 
exclude  them  on  account  of  age,  and  whose  terms, 
course,  etc.,  met  their  wishes.  With  regard  to 
the  hours  on  duty,  outsiders  must  consider  that 
much  of  a nurse’s  work  is  passive— a mere  watch- 
ing and  waiting.  A committee  which  sat  during 
’890  and  1891,  to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  a nurse  should  only  work  eight  hours 

a day.  But  then  this  committee  consisted  of  men 
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only,  and  probably  did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  patients  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  three  sets  of  nurses,  and  that,  though  eight 
hours’  active  work  is  enough,  a woman  in  good 
health  is  easily  capable  of  ten  or  twelve  hours 
of  what  greatly  resembles  ordinary  household 
duties. 

Thanks  are  due  the  proprietors  of  The  Hospital 
for  permission  to  use  illustrations,  etc.,  which  have 
appeared  in  that  paper. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A NURSE. 


As  every  boy  is  supposed  at  some  period  of  his  life  to  wish 
to  be  a sailor,  so  every  girl  when  she  is  in  her  teens  decides 
that  she  will  be  a hospital  nurse.  After  much  hesitation, 
many  of  these  girls  go  the  length  of  applying  to  some 
hospital,  and  by  return  of  post  comes  a large  blue  envelope, 
full  of  rules  and  forms,  and  the  dismayed  applicant  learns 
that  there  are  a hundred  reasons  why  she  cannot  immedi- 
ately become  a nurse.  She  has  to  get  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  she  has  to  be  a certain  age  j indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a single  necessary  qualification  which  this  young 
applicant  fulfils.  And  apart  from  the  demands  made  by 
the  hospital  authorities,  there  are  many  requirements  of 
mind  and  character,  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  become  a good  nurse.  These  requirements  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : A retentive  memory,  quick  ob- 
servation, habits  of  cleanliness  and  obedience,  absolute 
unselfishness,,  a calm,  cheerful  mind,  and  an  enthusiastic 
ove  of  nursing.  A good  memory  and  powers  of  ob- 
servation are  greatly  the  result  of  training,  but  with- 
out a certain  natural  aptitude  they  cannot  be  developed 
Habits  of  cleanliness  and  obedience,  if  not  acquired  at 
home  in  early  youth,  will  ever  mar  the  character  of  a nurse. 
A spoilt  child  seldom  grows  into  a good  woman,  and  the 
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influence  of  home  discipline  is  the  very  best  preparation 
for  hospital  life.  Unselfish  a nurse  must  ever  be,  for  if  she 
neglect  her  patient  for  one  moment  from  consideration  for 
self,  she  has  deliberately  failed  in  her  duty,  and  is  no 
longer  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  a responsible  post.  As 
for  a love  of  nursing,  that  is  to  a certain  degree  to  be 
found  in  most  women,  but  often  disappears  before  the 
trials  of  ward-work.  Those  who  take  to  this  profession 
from  a passing  fancy,  or  because  they  are  too  undisciplined 
to  live  peaceably  at  home,  or  because  it  is  more  genteel 
than  domestic  service,  are  not  actuated  by  what  we  call 
enthusiasm,  and  will  never  make  good  nurses. 

Having  a moderate  amount  of  intellect  and  virtue,  then, 
and  a firm  resolve  to  adopt  a nurse’s  life,  the  next  step  is 
to  apply  to  a hospital.  There  are  always  some  doubts  as 
to  which  hospital  to  choose  : to  enter  a thoroughly  good 
training  school  it  is  often  necessary  to  wait  a yeai  or 
eighteen  months,  and  here  comes  in  the  temptation  to  take 
service  in  some  inferior  institution,  or  some  children  s 
hospital.  Yet  a good  nurse  is  only  made  by  good  train- 
ing, and  even  from  the  monetary  point  of  view  it  will  pay 
better  to  wait  awhile  and  work  harder  to  obtain  a good 
certificate,  than  to  be  content  to  take  a second-iate  stand- 
ing. Some  of  the  county  infirmaries  offer  very  good  train- 
ing without  keeping  their  applicants  long  waiting,  but  the 
chosen  hospital  should  contain  at  least  a hundicd  beds, 
and  be  situated  in  a large  town.  With  regard  to  the 
London  hospitals,  a High  Church  woman  would  probably 
apply  to  University,  or  King’s  College;  a Roman  Catholic 
or  Dissenter  would  apply  to  The  London,  which  is  the 
most  unsectarian  of  the  hospitals.  At  Guy’s  the  lady 
pupils  do  no  rough  work,  but  they  pay  a guinea  a week 
and  provide  their  own  uniform.  After  a year,  or  two 
years,  they  are  generally  made  sisters.  At  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s the  probationers  are  all  on  the  same  footing,  and 
do  a great  deal  of  rough  work.  They  are  bound  for  three 
years  before  they  get  their  certificate.  At  St.  Thomas  s 
the  probationers  are  made  extremely  comfortable,  and  at 
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Middlesex  the  ordinary  nurse  is  more  likely  to  be  made  a 
sister  than  the  lady  pupil.  The  alphabetical  list  of  hospitals 
given  in  Chap.  IV.  should  be  carefully  studied  ; all  in- 
formation as  to  the  training  of  nurses  will  be  found  there. 
The  points  to  consider  before  applying  to  a hospital  are  : 
(i)  Whether  you  wish  to  train  one,  two,  or  three  years  for 
your  certificate.  (2)  Whether  you  wish  to  pay  for  being 
taught  or  to  be  paid  for  learning.  (3)  Whether  you  wish 
hard  work  and  wide  experience,  or  a quiet  time  and  less 
knowledge. 

Having  decided  these  points  and  chosen  your  hospital, 
the  next  step  is  to  apply  to  the  matron,  who  will  send  you 
a copy  of  the  regulations,  a time-table  giving  the  length  of 
working  hours,  and  a form  containing  some  dozen  ques- 
tions, to  which  you  have  to  write  answers.  This  form 
must  be  filled  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and 
there  must  be  no  holding  back  of  facts,  or  equivocal 
answers.  What  must  be  the  matron’s  opinion  of  a woman 
who,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “ Are  you  strong  and 
healthy,  and  have  you  always  been  so  ? ” simply  answers 
Yes,  though  she  has  suffered  from  rheumatic  and  scarlet 
fever,  both  of  which  constantly  leave  permanent  mischief  be- 
hind them?  In  givingthe  addresses  of  two  persons  as  refer- 
ences, it  is  as  well  to  choose  professional  people.  A doctor 
or  a clergyman  who  has  been  acquainted  with  you  all  your 
life  is  the  very  best  reference  possible.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  questions  generally  asked  by  a training  school, 
and  which  should  be  immediately  answered  in  the  candi- 
date’s own  handwriting,  and  returned  to  the  matron  : 


Name  in  full,  and  present  address  of  candidate. 

Are  you  a single  woman  or  widow  ? 

What  has  been  your  occupation  ? 

Age  last  birthday,  and  date  and  place  of  birth 
Height. 

Where  educated. 

7-  Aie  you  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  you  always  been  so? 
«•  Are  your  sight  and  hearing  perfect  ? 

9.  Have  you  any  physical  defects  ? 
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10.  Have  you  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  complaint? 

11.  If  a widow,  have  you  children?  How  many? — their  ages. 
How  are  they  provided  for  ? 

12.  Where  (if  any)  was  your  last  situation?  How  long  were  you 
in  it  ? 

13.  The  names  in  full  and  addresses  of  two  persons  to  be  referred 
to.  State  how  long  each  has  known  you.  If  previously  employed* 
one  of  these  must  be  the  last  employer. 

14.  Have  you  read,  and  do  you  clearly  understand  the  regulations  ? 

The  last  question  is  omitted  by  many  schools,  and  yet  is 
decidedly  necessary,  for  many  a nurse  has  entered  a 
hospital  without  ever  having  studied  the  time-table  sent 
her  fully  enough  to  comprehend  that  she  is  often  on  duty 
for  twelve  hours  at  a stretch. 

Having  now  applied  to  the  chosen  hospital,  it  remains  to 
the  candidate  to  use  well  the  period  of  waiting  by  prepar- 
ing for  the  fray.  Probably  the  uniform  has  to  be  made* 
and  a good  stock  of  under-linen  must  be  obtained.  At 
least  double  the  amount  required  at  home  will  be  needed 
in  the  hospital,  and  collars  and  cuffs  must  be  numerous. 
Everything  must  be  plainly  marked  and  strongly  made, 
for  a nurse  has  very  little  time  to  devote  to  her  own  ward- 
robe, or  to  worrying  over  garments  lost  at  the  wash. 
Woollen  stockings  of  a soft,  light  texture  should  be  pro- 
cured, and  two  pairs  of  easy,  noiseless  house-shoes.  These 
last  are  none  the  worse  for  being  a size  too  large.  If  the 
aprons  are  made  with  large  pockets,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  wear  a jingling  chatelaine.  Duiing  the  pei- 
sonal  interview  with  the  matron,  it  is  as  well  for  the  candi- 
date to  ask  what  text-book  on  nursing  she  had  bettei  get, 
and,  having  procured  it,  she  should  at  once  lead  it  caie- 
fully.  If  there  are  any  ambulance  classes  being  held  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  should  also  be  attended.  A 
woman  is  spared  many  an  awkward  position  by  ha\  ing  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  nursing  appliances  befoie  she 
enters  the  wards.  It  is  so  difficult  for  a sister  to  remember 
the  absolute  ignorance  of  a new  probationer,  that  she  con- 
stantly sends  her  to  fetch  a spatula  or  a hypodermic 
syringe,  when  the  poor  probationer  has  not  the  least  idea 
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what  these  articles  are  like.  If  going  to  a hospital  where 
each  nurse  has  a room  to  herself,  the  candidate  can  pack  a 
few  photographs  and  treasures  to  brighten  her  room  ; but 
if  going  where  the  nurses  are  crowded  together  in  the 
attics,  the  less  luggage  taken  the  better.  The  portmanteau, 
however,  should  always  contain  the  following  extras : 
Some  scented  soap,  a tea-cup  and  saucer  and  spoon,  a 
bottle  of  eau-de-cologne,  a box  of  biscuits,  and  a packet  of 
cocoa.  These  few  things  will  seldom  come  amiss. 
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PROBATION. 

With  what  an  anxious  heart  the  new  probationer  steps 
out  of  the  cab  when  it  draws  up  before  the  nursing  home  ! 
Luckily  the  home-sister  is  ready  to  receive  her  and  show 
her  her  room,  and  offer  the  usual  friendly  cup  of  tea.  It  is 
always  better  to  arrive  at  a hospital  or  a house  about  four 
o’clock,  for  shyness  is  generally  conquered  at  the  tea-table, 
and  friendships  are  more  easily  then  commenced.  Of 
course  the  new  probationer  comes  down  to  the  home- 
sister’s  room  with  her  cap  wrongly  put  on,  and  several 
small  faults  visible  in  her  uniform.  All  this  the  sister  puts 
right,  and  then,  tea  over,  she  leads  the  probationer  along 
dim  passages,  up  and  down  stairs,  and  finally  into  a long 
light  ward  where  some  thirty  women  are  lying  in  bed. 
Here  she  introduces  her  to  the  sister  of  the  ward,  who  in 
her  turn  passes  the  probationer  on  to  the  nurse  who  is  busy 
making  the  beds.  The  next  three  hours  till  the  supper- 
bell  rings  are  the  hardest  in  a nurse’s  life.  She  is  too  em- 
barrassed to  be  of  much  use,  her  hand  shakes  with 
nervousness,  and  her  face  burns  with  blushes.  The  nurse 
is  wearied  by  her  long  day’s  work,  and  too  anxious  to  put 
all  straight  for  the  night,  before  nine  o’clock  comes,  to 
spend  much  time  with  her  probationer.  The  patients  are 
rather  amused  at  the  appearance  of  such  a woefully  shy 
and  ignorant  person  in  a cap  and  apron.  Those  who  are 
pretty  well,  condescendingly  teach  this  young  nurse  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it  ; but  the  old  women  are  querulous 
and  rude  under  the  touch  of  strange,  untutored  hands.  At 
last  the  night  nurses  come  in  at  the  door,  the  bell  rings, 
and  the  nurse  comes  forward  to  show  the  probationer  the 
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way  to  the  dining-hall.  It  is  a dreadful  ordeal  to  sit  down 
at  those  long  tables  amongst  the  crowd  of  women  all 
dressed  alike  : but  the  probationer  soon  discovers  that  the 
others  are  too  tired  and  hungry  to  pay  much  attention  to 
her,  and,  being  too  excited  to  eat  herself,  she  sits  and 
watches  the  faces  of  those  around.  After  supper  comes 
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prayers,  and  then  bed.  The  ice  has  been  broken,  the  first 

plunge  taken— our  candidate  is  at  length  a probationer- 
nurse. 

The  first  experiences  of  nursing  life  are  strange  and 
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trying.  The  ravings  of  delirious  patients,  the  moans  of  the 
restless,  the  crying  of  the  children,  all  seem  unbearable  at 
first.  Then  the  probationer  has  often  to  make  her  first 
close  acquaintance  with  death.  Unless  she  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  her  work,  these  experiences  will  be  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  will  be  beaten  from  the  field.  Not  long 
since,  a probationer  left  a large  hospital  because  she  found 
out  that  the  patients  sometimes  died,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  dead  people.  It  is  no  use  to  slur  over  the  disagreeables 
of  hospital  life,  but  it  can  be  confidently  pointed  out  to  all 
candidates  that  a good  woman  can  always  rise  superior  to 
these  disagreeables,  and  perform  the  most  menial  tasks 
with  gentleness  and  nobility.  There  are  a great  many 
merely  domestic  duties  demanded  of  a probationer,  and 
instead  of  being  disgusted  with  them  she  will  do  well  to 
give  them  her  chief  attention  at  first,  until  she  becomes 
used  to  hospital  sounds  and  scenes.  As  the  actress  begins 
her  career  as  a “ walking  lady,”  so  the  nurse  begins  hers 
as  a maid-of-all-work  ; and  stage-fright  can  hardly  be 
more  necessary  to  conquer  before  taking  a prominent  part 
than  hospital-fright,  which  may  forever  mar  a nurse’s 
character  with  the  doctors  on  whom  she  attends.  To 
polish  brass  and  peel  potatoes  is  not  soul-stirring  labour, 
but  it  is  good  discipline,  and  the  woman  who  is  disagree- 
able over  small  things  will  never  be  pleasant  over  great. 
During  these  first  days  the  probationer  suffers  much  from 
sore  feet  and  aching  back,  the  result  of  an  unusual  amount 
of  standing.  The  cruelty  displayed  by  some  sisters,  who 
never  like  to  see  a probationer  sitting  down,  is  simply 
extraordinary.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  talk 
about  “fagging”  amongst  nurses,  but  the  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  sisters.  If  they  would  only  try  to  remember 
how  strange  and  tiring  hospital  life  was  to  them  at  first, 
they  would  surely  be  more  thoughtful  of  new  probationers. 
Great  care  of  health  is  necessary  during  the  first  few  weeks 
in  a hospital,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  overworking  a 
probationer  or  disregarding  her  evident  weariness.  “ I had 
a hard  time  myself,  and  I always  give  my  probationers  as 
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much  hard  work  as  possible,”  said  a sister  lately.  This  is 
a spirit  which  ought  not  to  exist. 

The  etiquette  of  hospital  life  is  very  strict,  and  non- 
observance  of  it  will  often  bring  a nurse  into  shame  or 
trouble.  With  regard  to  the  patients,  it  chiefly  consists  in 
not  talking  too  long  to  them,  especially  not  showing  any 
familiarity  with  them,  nor  any  preference  for  one  more  than 
another.  With  regard  to  the  sister,  it  consists  in  always 
standing  in  her  presence  and  addressing  her  respectfully, 
no  matter  whether  the  probationer  or  sister  is  of  the  higher 
social  standing.  These  things  do  not  enter  into  hospital 
life.  As  the  head  of  the  ward,  the  sister  must  always  be 
treated  with  regard  and  listened  to  with  attention.  To 
lean  against  a table  or  put  your  hands  in  your  apron 
pockets  while  the  sister  is  speaking  to  you  are  signs  of  a 
want  of  natural  politeness.  These  small  details  must  be 
attended  to  if  order  is  to  be  maintained  in  a large  establish- 
ment, and  the  probationer  who  feels  humiliated  by  rising 
when  the  sister  approaches  her  has  a false  pride  which 
unfits  her  for  hospital  life.  The  new  probationer  comes 
very  little  into  contact  with  the  doctors  or  medical 
students  ; indeed  etiquette  consists  rather  in  avoiding  them. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a fact  noticed  by  the  probationer 
with  regard  to  a patient  must  be  told  the  nurse,  who  will 
tell  the  sister,  who  will  tell  the  house-surgeon,  who  will  tell 
the  visiting-surgeon,  but  so  it  is.  The  outside  world  is  only 
too  ready  to  sneer  at  the  nurse  and  the  student,  and  to 
hint  at  flirtations.  Nothing  is.  more  degrading  and 
humiliating  to  nurses  as  a body  than  to  get  some  foolish 
girl  into  their  ranks  who  will  so  disgrace  them.  Hence 
the  barriers  built  up  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scandal  and 
to  maintain  order  and  discipline.  When  in  doubt  how  to 
address  a physician  or  student  whose  name  is  unknown, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a nurse  should  dislike  saying  “ Sir.” 
It  is  a very  simple  title,  and  a probationer’s  dignity  is  more 
injured  by  hesitation  in  using  it  than  in  frankly  speaking 
it.  “ I always  used  to  say  ‘ Sir.’  Then  they  didn’t  think  I 
was  a lady  pupil,  and  left  me  alone,”  was  the  remark  of  a 
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clever  nurse.  The  “ lady  pupil  ” is  only  too  apt  to  be  the 
butt  of  the  students’  witticisms  if  she  show  any  signs  of 
her  supposed  superiority  to  her  fellow-nurses. 

One  common  fault  amongst  new  probationers  is  too 
eager  a desire  to  learn.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they 
pester  the  nurse  to  tell  them  the  meaning  of  this  or  that 
word,  or  bother  the  sister  to  explain  to  them  some  course 
of  treatment.  The  general  result  of  such  thirst  for  know- 
ledge is  a severe  snubbing,  and  a recommendation  to  learn 
how  to  dust  and  clean  knives  properly  before  attempting 
higher  things.  Yet  it  is  a most  laudable  desire,  this  wish 
to  understand  all  that  is  going  on  around  ; and  if  only  a 
little  tact  and  patience  is  shown,  the  probationer  can 
generally  achieve  her  wish.  Advantage  must  be  taken  of 
such  quiet  minutes  as  there  may  be  to  ask  questions,  for 
when  a patient  is  in  a fit,  or  the  morning  sweeping  has  just 
begun,  it  is  only  natural  that  ignorant  queries  should  be 
sharply  answered.  A great  deal  can  be  learnt  by  watching 
and  waiting,  without  irritation  to  others  ; and,  while  never 
losing  a chance  of  seeing  a dressing  done  or  a remedy 
applied,  the  use  of  eyes  and  intellect  often  teaches  more 
than  the  use  of  the  tongue.  A probationer  is  usually  put 
in  a medical  ward  first,  and  she  should,  before  she  leaves 
it,  have  learnt  how  to  use  the  clinical  thermometer,  how  to 
give  enemata,  to  make  beds  and  wash  helpless  patients, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  bed-sores.  These  are  merely 
a few  of  the  simpler  things  a nurse  may  well  demand  to 
see  and  understand  in  the  course  of  a month  or  two.  It 
seems  absurd,  yet  probationers  have  often  been  known  to 
spend  six  weeks  in  a medical  ward  without  ever  learning 
how  to  chart  a temperature.  Of  course,  the  fault  in  such 
cases  must  lie  on  both  sides — on  the  side  of  the  sister,  one 
of  whose  chief  duties  is  to  train  nurses,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  probationer,  who  either  had  no  desire  to  learn,  or  was 
clumsy  in  her  mode  of  showing  it. 
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CERTIFICATION. 

The  “ school  ” side  of  nursing  life  is  one  which  is  very 
strange  to  the  public,  and  many  a probationer  is  astonished 
to  find  that  she  has  classes  and  lectures  to  attend,  and 
papers  to  write,  and  finally  an  examination  to  pass.  In- 
stead of  a nurse  leaning  over  a bed  and  holding  the  cup  of 
cooling  drink  to  the  fevered  lips,  we  have  a vision  before 
us  of  a frantic  probationer,  with  her  fingers  in  her  ears, 
bent  double  over  a dirty  old  copy  of  Kirke’s  “ Handbook 
of  Physiology;”  and  the  second  picture  is  as  true  as  the 
first.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  just  now  to  demand  of 
every  class  of  human  beings  that  they  shall  go  in  for  this 
or  that  examination,  and  procure  as  many  certificates  as 
possible.  Life,  with  too  many  of  us,  is  a mad  rush  to  pass 
examinations,  a desire  to  be  certified  to  possess  much 
knowledge,  an  insane  longing  for  stamped  signed  parch- 
ments, which  can  comfort  no  man’s  soul.  And  the  matron 
of  a hospital,  when  she  secs  the  examination  list,  cannot 
help  a sigh  for  that  good  little  Nurse  So-and-So,  who  is  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  list,  while  that  other  loud-voiced, 
slap-dash  nurse  is  at  the  very  top.  However,  examina- 
tions are  necessary,  if  not  absolutely  reliable,  and  the  nurse 
must  prepare  for  them  by  giving  her  best  attention  to  lec- 
tures and  classes.  The  lecture  arrangements  differ  in  the 
various  hospitals.  At  King’s  College  the  medical  superin- 
tendent lectures  once  a week,  and  the  home-sister  three 
times  a week  ; but  these  last  would  rather  be  called  classes 
in  some  institutions.  At  The  London  the  matron  gives 
a course  of  twelve  lectures  on  general  details  of  nursing, 
one  of  the  surgeons  gives  a course  on  anatomy  and  surgical 
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nursing,  and  one  of  the  physicians  a course  on  physiology 
and  medical  nursing.  Besides  these  thirty-six  lectures 
given  each  year  there  are  classes  held  every  week  by  com- 
petent sisters,  who  overlook  the  notes  taken  at  the  lectures, 
and  give  instruction  in  bandaging,  or  any  points  the  proba- 
tioners wish  explained.  The  nurse  who  wishes  to  succeed 
at  the  yearly  examination  must  attend  carefully  to  every 
lecture,  and  take  notes  of  the  same.  It  is  trying,  after  a 
day’s  practical  work,  to  sit  down  and  follow  an  hour’s  theo- 
retical instruction,  but  the  effort  has  to  be  made. 

A great  aid  to  the  thorough  assimilation  of  these  lectures 
and  classes  is  to  be  found  in  the  reading  of  suitable  books. 
Probationers  ai'e  often  too  eager  to  attack  learned  or  large 
works,  instead  of  steadily  studying  the  subject  of  the  week’s 
lecture.  When  the  surgical  course  is  proceeding,  some 
book  like  Bell’s  “ Surgery  for  Nurses,”  or  Pye’s  “ Elemen- 
tary Bandaging  and  Surgical  Dressing,”  and  a primer  of 
anatomy,  should  be  read ; then,  while  the  physician  is  lec- 
turing, such  books  as  Anderson’s  “Medical  Nursing”  and 
Huxley’s  “ Physiology  ” can  be  taken  up.  A list  of  books 
on  nursing  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Kirke  and 
Ouain  are  rather  ponderous  for  a probationer  in  her  first 
year,  and  more  suitable  for  medical  students.  Slow  and 
steady  is  the  best  motto  for  a nurse,  for  if  her  mind  is  too 
much  given  to  scientific  volumes,  she  may  miss  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  in  the  ward  which  may  never  occur  again. 
A note-book  carried  ever  in  the  pocket,  wherein  all  diffi- 
culties can  be  entered,  is  useful  in  this  way  ; it  teaches  a 
nurse  to  observe  and  wish  to  understand,  and  at  the  weekly 
classes  she  can  appeal  to  the  sister  to  solve  the  problems 
which  have  perplexed  her.  In  some  training  schools  it  is 
compulsory  for  every  probationer  to  keep  a diary  for  the 
home-sister’s  inspection,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case  a 
note-book  answers  very  well.  When  possible,  a nurse 
should  always  have  some  acquaintance  with  a microscope, 
and  its  use  in  medicine.  A few  simple  slides  of  various 
tissues  are  a great  aid  in  comprehending  lectures  on  phy- 
siology. 
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After  a year,  then,  spent  in  practical  experience  in  the 
wards,  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  classes,  and  in  reading 
and  observing  as  much  as  possible,  the  period  for  the  dreaded 
examination  at  last  approaches.  Some  twenty  nurses  are 
seated  at  intervals  at  the  long  tables,  and  before  each  is  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper  and  a list  of  twelve  questions.  An 
hour  is  given  in  which  to  answer  at  least  nine  questions 
correctly,  and  to  take  a prize  it  is  necessary  to  answer  them 
all.  We  give  further  on  specimens  of  examination  ques- 
tions set  to  probationers  at  the  different  hospitals,  and 
perhaps  the  best  private  preparation  for  an  examination  is 
to  try  and  answer  these  when  time  permits.  The  questions 
of  course  include  nursing,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and 
never  turn  on  any  subject  which  has  not  been  discussed  at 
the  lectures.  Taken  quietly,  they  can  generally  be  answered 
in  the  time  allowed,  but  it  is  better  to  correctly  reply  to  half 
than  to  give  muddled  solutions  of  the  whole.  The  worst 
part  of  the  examination  is  yet  to  come  ; both  surgeon  and 
physician  like  to  put  a few  viva-voce  questions,  and  see  a 
temperature  charted  or  a bandage  put  on.  To  a nervous  nurse 
this  is  very  trying ; the  bandage  won’t  reverse,  the  Latin 
words  she  is  desired  to  translate  won’t  tell  their  English 
equivalent  to  her.  But  the  examiners  are  used  to  nervous- 
ness, and  make  all  allowances  ; when  the  momentary  fright 
is  over  the  nurse  does  her  work  well,  and  retires  at  last ; 
the  dreaded  examination  is  over. 

The  certificate  is  gained — at  least,  we  will  hope  so — and 
now  what  is  the  next  step  in  a nurse’s  career,  and  what  is 
this  same  certificate  worth  ? If  it  is  a good  one  and  held 
by  a woman  who,  besides  being  clever  at  an  examination, 
is  kind  by  a sick-bed,  it  often  means  a rise  to  the  post  of 
sister  and  thence  to  matron.  But  the  first  and  simple  re- 
sult is  that  the  holder  of  the  certificate  is  now  entitled  to 
call  herself  a trained  nurse;  she  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  a ward,  to  go  into  a house  as  a 
private  nurse,  or  to  work  for  a district  nursing  association. 
At  many  hospitals,  where  the  work  is  hard  but  the  certifi- 
cate highly  valued,  most  of  the  nurses  who  pass  their  exam- 
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ination  desert  their  alma  mater  immediately,  and  take  up 
the  more  lucrative  work  of  private  nursing.  Now  where  a 
certificate  only  takes  oneor  two  years  to  win,  this  is  fair  neither 
to  the  hospital  nor  to  the  nurse.  The  hospital  has  trained 
the  nurse  and  taught  her  all  she  knows,  and  actually  paid 
her  to  learn.  A sense  of  loyalty  should  therefore  inspire  the 
nurse  to  remain  a year  as  charge-nurse  if  it  is  possible,  and 
if  the  matron  show  the  slightest  wish  to  detain  her.  Be- 
sides, in  private  work  the  sole  control  of  all  sorts  of  cases  is 
in  the  nurse’s  hands  ; if  there  is  any  point  beyond  her  there 
is  no  sister  or  matron  to  refer  to,  and  the  nurse  will  often 
wish  she  had  not  rashly  undertaken  such  serious  responsi- 
bilities. That  extra  year  as  head  of  a ward  teaches  a great 
deal  to  a woman,  and  if  she  is  wise  she  will  never  leave  the 
place  of  her  training  till  three  years  have  passed,  if  the 
authorities  will  keep  her.  The  charge-nurse  is  one  step 
nearer  to  the  sister,  and  the  sister  often  becomes  superin- 
tendent, and  finally  a matron. 

What  though  private  nursing  may  offer  better  pay  for 
the  moment  and  a change  of  scene,  it  has  not  the  future  to 
it  that  hospital  work  has.  It  is  a very  good  experience  for 
a nurse  for  a short  time,  but  after  a couple  of  years  it  is 
often  found  more  irksome  than  hospital  work,  and  less 
stimulating  to  the  intellect.  Now  we  have  so  many  insti- 
tutions for  private  nurses  connected  with  our  large  hospitals, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  a pleasant  variety  of  ward 
and  private  work.  Then  the  certificated  nurse  may  enter 
on  district  nursing,  may  emigrate  to  India  or  Canada,  or 
try  a winter  in  the  South  of  France  amongst  consumptive 
invalids.  She  has  but  to  produce  her  certificate  and  be 
able  to  refer  to  the  matron  for  a good  moral  character,  and 
a hundred  paths  arc  thrown  open  to  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  CHIEF  HOSPITALS  WHERE 

NURSES  ARE  TRAINED  IN — 
(a)  LONDON  ; (b)  THE  PRO- 
VINCES; (c)  SCOTLAND ; AND 
(d)  IRELAND. 

(a)  LONDON  HOS- 
PITALS. 

Alexandra  Hospital  for 
Children  with  Hip  Disease 

— Queen  Square,  W.C.  Age, 
from  20.  Wages  during  training, 
jQ 1 2.  Hours  on  duty,  12  daily. 
Holidays,  3 weeks.  Paying  pro- 
bationers are  taken  for  10s.  6d. 
weekly;  they  do  no  scrubbing 
and  no  night  duty.  Six  proba- 
tioners taken  at  a time.  A large 
number  of  applications  relused 
yearly.  Matron,  Miss  L.  E. 
Moore.  Beds,  81. 


Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children — Gloucester  Street, 
S.W.  Age,  21  to  35.  Wages,  £S  during  year  of  training.  Lec- 
tures and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  12.  Holidays,  one 
day  a month.  Some  separate  bedrooms,  some  cubicles.  About 
four  applications  refused  weekly.  Personal  interview  necessary. 
Members  of  Church  of  England  preferred.  Each  probationer 
deposits  ^5,  which  is  forfeited  if  she  leaves  before  her  year  ex- 
pires. Matron,  Miss  Munro.  Beds,  23. 


Cancer  Hospital — Fulham  Road,  S.W.  Age,  20.  Wages, 
^10.  Lectures  given,  also  certificate  at  the  end  of  12  months. 
Hours  on  duty,  n daily.  Holidays,  2 weeks  yearly,  half  a day 
weekly;  2 hours  off  duty  daily.  Uniform  supplied  by  the  Hospital. 
Matron,  Mias  Rogers.  Beds,  10 1. 
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Charing  Cross  Hospital— West  Strand.  Age,  23  to  33. 
Wages,  first  year,  none;  second  year,  £15;  third  year,  £20. 
Three  courses  of  lectures  given  and  frequent  classes ; certificate 
and  medal  given  at  the  end  of  3 years.  Hours  on  duty,  10  daily. 
Holidays  vary  from  a week  to  a month.  Double  bedrooms.  Six 
paying  pupils  are  taken  at  a guinea  a week  ; they  are  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  the  regular  probationers.  In  and  out  uniform 
provided  by  the  Hospital.  Several  hundred  applications  refused 
yearly.  Matron,  Miss  H.  Gordon.  Beds,  175. 

Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women— Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
Age,  22  to  34.  Wages,  ,£10  first  year;  ^14  second  year. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off  for  recreation  and  time  for  meals. 
Holidays,  2 weeks  yearly,  1 day  monthly.  Several  beds  in 
each  nurse’s  room.  Indoor  uniform  supplied  by  the  institution. 
Twelve  probationers  can  be  received.  Matron,  Miss  Wade. 
Beds,  60. 

Deaconesses’  Hospital— Tottenham.  Age,  18  to  35. 

Salary,  none  the  first  year;  £4  second  year;  £8  third  year; 
clothing  provided,  and  the  above  is  looked  on  merely  as  pocket- 
money.  Lectures  given.  Holidays,  2 weeks  first  year ; 3 weeks 
subsequently.  No  separate  bedrooms.  Ladies  desiring  train- 
ing as  missionaries,  received  for  a guinea  a week  ; they  do  no 
housework,  and  have  their  afternoons  to  themselves;  not  more 
than  4 are  taken  at  a time.  Uniform  supplied  by  the  institu- 
tion. From  150  to  200  applications  received  yearly,  but  only 
Christian  women  likely  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  are 
admitted.  Lady  superintendent,  Christian  Dundas.  Beds,  103. 

East  London  Hospital  for  Children— Shadwell,  E. 
Age,  20  to  26.  Wages,  ^10,  £12,  and  ^,20.  Certificate  given 
at  the  end  of  3 years.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Cubicles.  Holidays,  4 weeks.  Lady  pupils  are  taken  for  a 
guinea  a week  for  not  less  than  6 months;  they  do  no  night  duty 
and  have  separate  bedrooms,  and  6 weeks  holidays.  About  300 
applications  are  received  yearly  and  about  8 accepted.  Matron, 
Miss  Davies.  Beds,  102. 

Evelina  Hospital  for  Children— Southwark.  Age  20  to 
25.  Wages,  £\o,  £12.  Lectures  and  certificate _ given. 

Hours  on  duty,  12  daily.  Holidays,  4 "eeks.  Special  pro- 
bationers taken  for  a guinea  a week.  Matron,  Miss  Cross. 
Beds,  66. 

Great  Northern  Central  Hospital— Holloway,  N.  Age, 
23  to  30.  Probationers  are  received  for  2 years,  and  pay  £10 
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on  entering,  and  are  paid  ^10  for  the  second  year.  Indoor 
uniform  supplied.  The  Hospital  is  being  enlarged  and  the  rules 
for  nurses  revised  (1892),  so  that  full  particulars  cannot  be  given. 
A large  number  of  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss 
Hull.  Beds,  74. 

Guy’s  Hospital— Borough,  S.E.  Age,  23.  Wages,  £12 
and  ;£i8.  Certificate  given,  and  medal  after  5 years’  service. 
Hours  on  duty,  12;  z\  hours  off  duty  every  alternate  day,  and 
half  a day  once  a month.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  Pay- 
ing pupils  taken  for  £1  a week,  and  specially  trained  to  become 
sisters.  Uniform  supplied  by  the  Hospital.  About  1000  appli- 
cations are  received  yearly,  and  50  probationers  and  20  lady 
pupils  admitted.  Matron,  Miss  V.  Jones.  Beds,  600. 

Hampstead  Home  Hospital— Parliament  Hill  Road. 
Age,  22  to  30.  Wages,  probationers  pay  10  guineas  on  entrance, 
and  are  paid  ^12  the  second  year,  and  £20  the  third  year. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  8 a.m.  to  8.30 
p.m.,  with  2 hours  off  duty.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied. 
About  100  applications  received  yearly,  and  from  5 to  7 accepted. 
Matron,  Mrs.  Ebbetts.  Beds,  20. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children — Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 
Age,  20.  Wages,  £\2.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours 
on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Paying  probationers 
taken  for  a guinea  a week.  Uniform  supplied  by  the  institution. 
About  14  applications  refused  daily.  Matron,  Miss  Close. 
Beds,  127. 

King's  College  Hospital— Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
Age,  23  to  35.  Wages,  none  first  year;  ^15  second  year  ; ^20 
third  year.  Three  years’  course  and  lectures,  and  certificate 
given.  Holidays,  first  and  second  year,  3 weeks;  third  year, 
4 weeks.  Special  probationers  are  engaged  for  not  less  than  1’ 
nor  more  than  3 years.  A special  probationer  receives  from  the 
committee  of  management,  board,,  lodging,  and  uniform.  She 
pays  in  advance  to  the  committee  of  management  for  her  training 
i engaged  for  a period  of  1 year,  the  sum  of  13  guineas  a quarter; 
or  if  engaged  for  a period  ot  3 years,  the  sum  of  10  guineas  a 
quarter  for  the  first  year,  and  5 guineas  a quarter  for  the  second 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  her  training,  she  will, 
unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  unsuited  for  the  position 
be  appointed  as  unpaid  staff-nurse,  and  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hospital.  Special  probationers  are  allowed  2 shillings  a week  for 
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washing.  Four  hours  off  duty  daily.  One  day  in  every  month. 
Matron,  Miss  Monk.  Beds,  220. 


London  Homeopathic  Hospital.— Age,  21  to  30. 
Wages,  ^12  first  year,  and  second  year.  Lectures  and 

certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  2 
hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks  probationers,  and  4 weeks  nurses. 
Nurses  have  separate  rooms,  probationers  sleep  in  dormitories. 
Uniform  is  supplied  by  the  Hospital.  Matron,  Miss  Brew. 
Beds,  94. 


London  Hospital — Whitechapel,  E.  Ladies  and  suitable 
women  of  every  class  can  be  received  as  regular  probationers, 
without  payment,  for  the  full  term  of  2 years’  training,  and  if 
appointed,  after  a month’s  trial,  will  be  paid  ^12  the  first  year,, 
and  ^20  the  second  year.  A certain  amount  of  uniform  is  pro- 
vided, and  everything  is  found  except  washing.  Candidates 
should  obtain  information  from  the  matron  at  the  Hospital,  and 
if  desirous  of  being  received  on  the  nursing  staff,  they  must  make 
application  in  writing  on  a form  provided  for  that  purpose.  A 
personal  interview  is  essential  in  the  case  of  regular  probationers. 
A limited  number  of  paying  probationers  are  also  admitted  for 
periods  of  3 months  on  payment  in  advance  of  13  guineas  (i.e.  at 
the  rate  of  a guinea  a week),  to  cover  everything  except  washing. 
In  no  case  will  any  portion  of  the  fee  be  returned.  Such  arrange- 
ments can  be  renewed  indefinitely  on  the  same  terms  according 
to  mutual  agreement.  Age,  25  to  35.  Lectures  given,  and  certi- 
ficate  after  2 years  ; also  prizes  to  the  nurses  who  pass  well  at 
the  examination.  Hours  on  duty,  12  daily.  Holidays,  pro- 
bationers, 2 weeks ; nurses,  3 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms^ 
Women  of  all  denominations  received,  and  special  arrangements 
made  to  let  Roman  Catholics  attend  mass.  ^ Over  ^1,500  applica- 
tions are  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Luckes.  Beds,  77  . 


London  Temperance  Hospital — Hampstead.  Age,  23. 

to  30.  Lectures  given,  also  certificate.  A bronze  medal  to  every 
nurse  who  satisfactorily  works  for  3 years,  and  a silver  medal  each 
year  to  the  nurse  who  has  most  distinguished  herself.  Ho  idays, 
3 weeks,  and  1 day  a month.  Separate  bedrooms.  _ Lady  pro- 
bationers are  received  for  training  in  the  art  of  nursing  on  the 
following  terms  : — 


(A)  On  a 3 years’  engagement,- at  the  end  of  which  period  the  nur.e  on 
passing  a satisfactory  examination,  and  with  the  approval  of 
superintendent,  will  receive  a certificate  as  a horoughly  qualified 
nurse.  Ladies  entering  on  such  engagement  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
fee  of  30  guineas  for  the  first  year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
probationer  shall  be  considered  effic.ent,  and  vacancies  permit,  she  will 
be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a nurse-piobationer,  receiving  £ 5 
the  second  year,  and  £20  for  the  third  year  of  her  term. 
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(b)  For  a period  of  I year  or  less. — Lady  probationers  will  be  required  to  pay 
a fee,  graduated  according  to  the  extent  of  the  term,  arid  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  lady  superintendent,  but  not  exceeding  a rale  oi  £l  is. 
weekly.  Eight  probationers  taken  at  a time.  They  have  to  provide 
their  own  uniform,  and  to  be  abstainers  during  their  period  of  residence. 

Matron,  Miss  Orme.  Beds,  76. 

Metropolitan  Hospital— Kingsland  Road.  Age,  24  to  35. 
Wages,  ^12,  ;£i8,  £ 20 . Lectures  and  certificate  given. 

Matron,  Miss  Breay.  Beds,  78. 

Middlesex  Hospital — Mortimer  Street,  W.  Age,  nurses, 
23  to  27  ; lady  pupils,  25  to  30.  Wages,  first  year,  ^12  ; second 
year,  ^18;  third  year,  ^20.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate 
after  3 years  to  nurses ; after  1 year  to  lady  pupils.  Hours  on 
duty,  10.  Holidays,  16  days,  and  1 day  every  alternate  month. 
Cubicles.  Paying  pupils  pay  a guinea  a week  for  6 months. 
They  do  no  menial  work,  and  are  on  duty  only  8 hours  daily. 
About  15  can  be  taken  at  a time.  Uniform  provided  after  the 
first  year,  and  caps  and  aprons  from  the  first,  the  washing  of 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  Hospital.  Several  applications  refused 
daily.  Matron,  Miss  Thorold.  Beds,  307. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Parlaysed  and  Epileptic 

— Queen  Square.  Age,  24  to  35.  Wages  : — Probationers,  first 
year. £\2)  second,  £\b  ; with  uniform  and  laundress.  Assistant 
nurses,  from  £ 20 ; staff  nurses,  from  ^25.  Male  nurses,  pro- 
bationers, first  year,  £ 12  ; staff  and  assistant  nurses,  from  ^30. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  staff  nurses,  3 weeks  ; others,  2 weeks 
yearly,  and  x day  monthly.  Cubicles  and  dormitories.  Paying 
probationers  taken  for  3 months  for  13  guineas.  Only  2 taken  at  a 
time.  All  nurses  receive  special  instruction  in  massage  and  elec- 
tricity, and  receive  a special  certificate  for  the  same.  Matron, 
Miss  East.  Beds,  1 75. 

New  Hospital  for  Women— Euston  Road.  Age,  22. 
Ladies  are  received  as  probationers  upon  payment  of  a fee 
°f  £>}°  a year.  The  Hospital  allows  2s.  a week  for  laundress. 
Application  in  writing  must  be  made  to  the  lady  superintendent 
at  the  Hospital.  Probationers  are  not  admitted  for  less  than 
six  months,  unless  they  have  had  previous  training.  They 
are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Hospital,  and  are  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  ward  sister  while  in  the  wards,  whose  orders 
they  must  carefully  carry  out.  Probationers,  after  the  first  month, 
must  buy  cotton  dresses,  aprons,  and  caps,  as  directed.  Two  hours 
each  day  will  be  allowed  off  duty.  Only  paying  probationers  taken, 
and  only  three  at  a time.  Matron,  Miss  Bagster.  Beds,  42. 
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North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children— Hackney  Road. 
Age,  23  to  28.  Wages,  ^12,  ^14,  £16.  Classes  held  and  certi- 
ficate given.  Hours  on  duty,  6.30  a.m.  to  8.45  p.m.,  with  5 hours  off 
for  meals  and  recreation.  Holidays,  16  days.  Dormitories.  One 
paying  probationer  taken  at  a guinea  a week.  Uniform  provided. 
Would-be  probationers  must  call  on  the  matron  on  Mondays,  from 
2 to  5 p.m.  only.  About  100  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron, 
Miss  Curno.  Beds,  55. 

North-West  London  Hospital— Kentish  Town.  Age, 
23.  Wages,  £8,  ^18.  Lectures  given  and  certificate  at  the  end 
of  3 years.  Holidays,  4 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform 
provided.  Applications  not  very  numerous.  Beds,  47. 

Paddington  Green  Hospital  for  Children— Age,  19 
to  23.  Wages,  ^"8.  No  lectures  or  certificate.  Hours  on  duty, 
10.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  Indoor  uniform  supplied. 
About  300  applications  refused  yearly.  The  Hospital  is  going  to 
be  enlarged,  and  then  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  probationers, 
and  other  improvements  made.  Matron,  Miss  Anderson.  Beds, 
2 7- 

Royal  Free  Hospital — Gray’s  Inn  Road.  Age,  20  to  35. 
Wages,  £10,  ^14,  jQ 20 . Lectures  given  by  the  visiting  medical 
staff.  Certificate  at  the  end  of  3 years.  Gold  medal  to  the  first 
in  the  examination.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 
hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  Paying  pupils  taken 
for  3 months  for  13  guineas — 2 or  3 at  a time,  and  they  do  no 
ward  cleaning.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  About  40  applica- 
tions refused  monthly.  Only  nurses  trained  in  the  Hospital  are 
taken  on  the  staff.  Matron,  Miss  Wedgewood.  Beds,  160. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women— Waterloo 
Road.  Applicants  for  the  office  of  probationer  must  not  be  less 
than  21  years  of  age.  They  must  produce  evidence  of  having 
been  vaccinated  since  the  age  of  15.  If  selected,  they  will  be 
taken  on  2 months’  trial,  x month  of  which  will  be  spent  on 
night  duty.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  found  suitable  and  physi- 
cally fit,  they  will  be  engaged,  and  they  will  be  required  to  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  Hospital  for  2 years  from  the  date  of  en- 
gagement. Indoor  uniform  and  laundry  will  be  provided,  but 
no  salary  will  be  given  for  the  first  year.  The  salary  for  the  second 
year  will  be  ^16,  third  year,  ^20,  rising  £2  annually  till  it  reaches 
^25.  The  uniform  consists  of  one  blue  serge  dress,  three  cotton 
dresses,  eight  aprons,  and  four  caps  each  year.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Hospital,  and  must  always  be  worn  when  on  duty.  Proba- 
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tioners  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  cotton  dresses,  of 
a particular  pattern,  and  with  aprons  for  wear,  during  their  time  of 
trial.  After  two  years’  satisfactory  service,  a nurse  desiring  to 
leave  the  Hospital  will  be  furnished  with  a certificate  of  training. 
Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 
weeks.  Special  probationers  are  received  for  one  year  upon  a 
training  fee  of  20  guineas,  payable  in  advance,  in  sums  of  5 guineas 
at  the  beginning  of  each  three  months.  They  provide  their  own 
uniform  and  laundress.  They  must  be  between  21  and  30  years 
of  age.  They  must  produce  evidence  of  having  been  vaccinated 
since  the  age  of  15.  They  are  received  for  1 month  on  trial  in 
the  first  instance.  At  the  end  of  that  year  they  can,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  matron,  continue  their  training  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  ordinary  probationers,  and  they  will  then  be  eligible  for  the 
certificate  of  training  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  training.  No  difference  whatever  as  to  work 
or  accommodation  is  made  between  them  and  the  ordinary  proba- 
tioners, and  their  hours  are  the  same.  Matron,  Miss  Mocatta. 
Beds,  50. 


St.  George’s  Hospital — Hyde  Park  Corner.  Age,  25. 
Wages,  ^12,  ^20,  £2  i.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Horns 
on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.  and  7 a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  alternate  days. 
Holidays,  2 weeks  yearly,  1 day  monthly.  Indoor  uniform 
provided.  Over  600  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Mrs. 
Coster.  Beds,  356. 


St.  Mary’s  Hospital  — Paddington.  Women  desirous  of 
receiving  training  should  apply  to  the  matron  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  subject  to  whose  selection  they  will  be  received  into 
the  Hospital  as  probationers.  The  age  considered  desirable  for 
piobationers  is  from  25  to  35  single  or  widows  ; a certificate  of 
age  and  other  information  will  be  required.  Gentlewomen  desirous 
of  qualifying  as  skilled  nurses,  and  for  the  more  responsible  appoint- 
ments in  Hospitals,  etc.,  can  be  received  as  probationers.  The 
term  of  the  probationers’  training  is  a complete  year;  it  may 
however,  be  extended  by  the  matron  for  another  quarter,  and 
probationers  will  be  received  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  wall  remain  for  the  required  term.  They  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  upon  grounds  to  be  approved  by  the  matron. 

I hey  will  be  subject  to  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the  matron, 
in  case  of  misconduct,  or  should  she  consider  them  inefficient  or 
negligent  of  their  duties.  The  probationers  will  be  under  the 

°Mhe  m nT’  and  wiU  be  subiect  to  the  rules  of  the 
Hospital.  I hey  will  be  lodged  in  the  Plospital,  and  they  will  be 

supplied  with  board,  including  tea  and  sugar,  and  washing,  and 
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with  a certain  quantity  of  outer  clothing,  of  a uniform  character, 
which  they  will  always  be  required  to  wear  when  in  the  Hospital. 
They  will  serve  as  assistant  nurses  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital. 
They  will  be  paid  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  ffia  a year.  This  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  clothing.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  their 
training  will  usually  be  considered  complete,  and  during  the  year 
next  succeeding  the  completion  of  their  trainings  they  must , if  required, 
enter  into  service  as  Hospital  nurses  in  such  situations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  offered  to  them.  The  names  of  the  probationers  will 
be  entered'  in  a register,  in  which  a record  will  be  kept  of  their 
conduct  and  qualifications.  At  the  end  of  a year,  those  who  have 
passed  satisfactorily  through  the  course  of  instruction  and  training, 
will  be  entered  in  the  register  as  certified  nurses,  and  will  be 
recommended  for  employment  accordingly.  Ordinary  nurses  are 
bound  for  a period  of  2 years.  By  payment  of  a fee  of 
j£q,o  the  second  year’s  service  is  not  exacted.  By  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ^50  a separate  bedroom  is  allowed,  and  the  year’s  training 
as  above.  Candidates  can  see  the  matron  on  any  week-day  at  10 
o’clock.  Matron,  Miss  Medill.  Beds,  281. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital— Smithfleld.  Age,  23  to  35. 
Wages,  ff8,  ffi2,  ^20.  Lectures,  classes,  and  medals  given; 
also  certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  12  daily.  Holidays,  3 weeks. 
Cubicles.  Special  probationers  are  received  for  a guinea  a week 
for  not  less  than  3 months ; they  lodge  at  a Home  in  King  Square, 
and  have  separate  bedrooms  and  shorter  time  on  duty.  Personal 
interview  necessary.  Matron,  Miss  Stewart.  Beds,  680. 

St.  Monica’s  Home  Hospital— Brondesbury  Park.  Age, 
20.  Wages,  none.  Three  courses  of  lectures;  certificate  at  the 
end  of  2 years.  On  duty  twice  a week  10  hours,  other  days  6L 
Holidays,  3 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms.  Paying  probationers  re- 
ceived for  a guinea  a week,  about  6 at  a time.  Matron,  Miss 
Stewart-Forster.  Beds,  30. 

St.  Saviour’s  Hospital— Osnaburgh  Street.  Age,  16. 
Wages,  ^12.  No  lectures  or  certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  9.15  a.m. 
to  8 p.m.,  off  duty  2 to  5 p.m.  every  other  day.  Holidays,  4 weeks. 
Cubicles.  Hospital  entirely  for  women,  and  chiefly  for  cancer 
cases.  All  the  nurses  are  ladies.  Mother-superior,  Jessie  Francis 
Palmer.  Beds,  30. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital— The  Nightingale  School  in  con- 
nection with  this  Hospital  takes  probationers  who  pay  a fee  of 
£$0  for  their  year’s  training;  they  sign  for  3 year’s  service. 
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Lectures  and  classes  are  given,  but  no  certificates  ; the  mere  fact 
of  being  a Nightingale  nurse  is  considered  enough.  Age,  25.  The 
time-table  is  as  follows  : — 


Rise 

6 a.m. 

Breakfast... 

...  ...  6^  a.m. 

Tea 

Wards 

...  ...  7 a.m. 

Wards 

Dinner 

J to  1 p.m. 

Home 

Wards 

1.30  p.m. 

Supper 

Exercise  ... 

11J  a.m.  to  l to  r p.m. 
or  3^  to  5 p.m. 

Bed 

5 p.m. 

6 p.m. 
8£  p.m. 

9 p.m. 
IO  p.m. 


Non-paying  probationers  receive,  during  the  year  of  training,  pay- 
ment in  money  and  clothing,  to  the  value  of  £s.£>,  on  the  following 
footing,  thus  : — Clothing,  costing  about  £4  ; payment  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter,  £2 : at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  £2  10s. ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  £2  xos. ; at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter,  £3,  and  a further  gratuity  of  £2  if  recommended  for  em- 
ployment. Should  the  term  of  residence  be  extended  beyond 
the  year,  payment  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  quarter 
of  £4 ..  At  the  close  of  a year,  their  training  will  usually  be 
considered  complete,  a?id  during  the  three  years  next  succeeding  the 
completion  of  their  training , they  will  he  required  to  enter  into 
service  as  Hospital  or  Infirmary  nurses  in  such  situations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  offered  to  them  by  the  committee.  Matron, 
Miss  Gordon.  Beds,  569. 

Seamen’s  Hospital — Greenwich.  Age,  25.  Wages,  £12, 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  1 gl- 
and io£  on  alternate  days.  Dormitories.  Paying  pupils  pay  25 
guineas  for  a year’s  training,  with  option  of  joining  the  staff  the 
second  year  at  a salary  of  ,£15.  They  have  separate  bedrooms, 
but  do  the  same  work  as  the  other  probationers  ; 2 taken  at  a time. 
Uniform  provided.  About  50  applications  refused  yearly.  The 
training  is  in  male  nursing  only,  but  as  there  are  no  students,  the 
nurses  get  excellent  practice  in  surgical  dressings.  Matron,  Miss 
Cooke.  Beds,  225. 

Soho  Hospital  for  Women.  Course,  one  year;  certificate 
given.  Premium,  40  guineas.  Age,  22  to  30.  Hours  on  duty, 
1 2 daily.  Matron,  Miss  Squier.  Beds,  66. 

University  College  Hospital — Gower  Street.  Age,  24  to 
36.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  8.30  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off  every  other  day.  Dormitories.  Pay- 
ing pupils  pay  ^30  for  1 year’s  training.  About  30  applications 
refused  weekly.  Wages,  £14,  ^16,  ^20.  No  nurses  are  received 
who  have  had  any  previous  training.  Personal  application  neces- 
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sary.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Sister  Cecilia  of  the  All  Saints' 
Community.  Beds,  207. 

Victoria  Hospital  for  Children— Chelsea.  Age,  22  to 
30.  Wages,  ^10,  £16,  £ 20 . Lectures  and  certificate  given. 
Hours  on  duty,  6.30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  4 hours  off.  Holidays, 

3 weeks  probationers,  4 weeks  nurses.  Paying  probationers  are 
taken  for  ,£36  a year,  5 at  a time.  Uniform  supplied.  About 
600  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Cooper.  Beds,  84. 

"West  London  Hospital — Hammersmith.  Age,  22  to  30. 
Wages,  £12,  during  18  months  of  training.  Lectures  and  cer- 
tificate given.  Hours  on  duty,  6.30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Holidays, 
2 weeks  yearly,  1 day  monthly.  To  suit  the  convenience  of  cer- 
tain applicants,  arrangements  are  sometimes  made  by  which,  on 
payment  of  10  guineas,  ladies  may  attend  daily  for  3 months. 
Lady  superintendent,  Miss  J.  Hardy.  Beds,  101. 

Westminster  Hospital — S.W.  Age,  25.  Wages,  first 

year  none;  second  year,  £20,  rising  by  £2  to^26  if  in  Hospital; 
if  put  on  the  private  staff,  rising  by  £5  to  ^35.  Hours  on  duty, 
about  12  daily.  Holidays,  2 weeks  the  first  year,  3 weeks  sub- 
sequently. Some  separate  bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied.  Over 
1000  applications  refused  yearly.  Probationers  have  to  sign  for 

4 years.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Matron,  Miss  Pyne. 
Beds,  202. 


(b)  PROVINCIAL  HOSPITALS. 

Addenbrooke’s  Hospital— Cambridge.  Age,  221035.  No 
salary  during  training.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate  at  the  end 
of  12  months.  Special  probationers  pay  13  guineas  a quarter; 
nurse-probationers,  £"]  16s.  a quarter.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Cubicles.  Holidays,  4 weeks.  About 
20  probationers  can  be  taken  at  a time.  Matron,  Miss 
Cureton.  Beds,  153. 

Bath  United  Hospital.  Age,  23.  Wages,  £ 12 , 

£ 20 . Lectures  given,  and  certificate  at  the  end  of  3 years. 
Prizes  given  to  the  2 probationers  who  pass  the  best  examination. 
Holidays,  3 weeks.  Cubicles.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  _ About 
350  applications  refused  yearly.  There  is  a private  nursing  staff, 
to  which  nurses  are  transferred  at  the  end  of  3 years  if  they  are 
fitted.  They  receive  ^26,  and  in  and  out  uniform.  Matron, 
Mrs.  Mathias.  Beds,  120. 
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Birkenhead  Borough  Hospital.  Age,  23.  No  salary 
during  year  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours 
on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks  for 
probationers,  3 weeks  for  nurses.  Six  probationers  taken  at  a time. 
They  all  pay  a small  entrance  fee.  Indoor  uniform  supplied. 
Applications  not  very  numerous.  Matron,  Miss  Bridges.  Beds, 
60. 

Birkenhead— Wirral  Hospital  for  Children.  Age,  23. 
No  salary  during  2 years  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate 
given.  Hours  on  duty,  8™.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  1 day  a 
month.  Cubicles.  One  paying  probationer  taken  for  ^30  a 
year.  Beds,  37. 

Birmingham  General  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  35.  Wages, 
none  first  year,  ^16,  ^18.  Lectures,  certificate,  and  medal 
given.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Matron,  Miss  Busby.  Beds,  280. 

Birmingham  Hospital  for  Women— Sparkh  ill.  Age, 
22  to  25.  Wages,  ^12,  ^15,  and  ^20.  A premium  of  30s.  is 
required,  which  is  returned  under  certain  circumstances.  Certifi- 
cate at  the  end  of  3 years.  Hours  on  duty,  1 1 and  9^  on  alter- 
nate days.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  a day  or  two  at  Christmas 
time.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied.  About  12  applications 
refused  yearly.  Five  separate  wards  are  devoted  to  abdominal 
sections,  and  the  training  in  gynecological  work  and  care  of  in- 
struments is  good.  Matron,  Miss  Nowers.  Beds,  21. 

Birmingham— Queen's  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  35.  No 
salary  first  year,  ^15  the  second.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate 
at  the  end  of  2 years.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 
hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Some  separate  bedrooms  and 
some  double.  Uniform  supplied.  About  150  applications  re- 
fused yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Cadbury.  Beds,  120. 

Blackburn  Infirmary.  Age,  22  to  26.  Wages,  ^10, 
^,16,  and  ^18.  Lectures,  classes  in  cookery,  and  certificate 
given.  Hours  on  duty,  12  daily,  with  1 hour  off.  Holidays,  14 
days.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied.  About  40  applications  re- 
fused yearly,  Matron,  Miss  Prince.  Beds,  90. 

Bootle  Boro  Hospital.  Age,  18.  No  salary  first  year  ; 
^,5  second  year.  Certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  with  2 or  3 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bed- 
room for  probationers;  separate  rooms  for  nurses.  Uniform  sup- 
plied. Matron,  Miss  Macdonald.  Beds,  103. 
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Bournemouth  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  Age,  22. 
No  salary  during  the  2 years’  training.  Lectures  given,  but  no 
certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.,  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  of?. 
Holidays,  3 weeks  yearly  and  1 day  monthly.  Separate  bedrooms. 
Outdoor  uniform  supplied.  About  20  applications  refused  yearly. 
Only  ladies  received.  Matron,  Miss  Sybil  Airy.  Beds,  30. 

Bradford  Infirmary.  Age,  21  to  32.  Wages,  £10,  ^14, 
and  ^18.  Lectures,  prizes,  and  certificates  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform  supplied 
by  the  institution.  About  16  applications  accepted  in  the  year, 
and  about  100  refused.  Matron,  Mrs.  Magill.  Beds,  210. 

Bradford  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  18.  Wages,  ^10. 
Lectures  given,  and  certificate  at  end  of  3 years.  Hours  on  duty, 

9.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Some  separate,  some 
double  bedrooms.  About  4 applications  accepted  yearly,  and 
about  100  refused.  Beds,  24. 

Brighton— Sussex  County  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  30. 
Probationers  have  to  pay  ^30  for  2 years’  training,  lectures  are 
given  by  the  matron,  and  a certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  9 daily. 
Holidays,  3 weeks  yearly  and  1 day  monthly.  Double  bedrooms. 
Nurses  have  to  supply  their  own  uniform.  About  300  applications 
are  refused  yearly  and  about  20  accepted.  Matron,  Miss  Scott. 
Beds,  173. 

Brighton— Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children.  Age, 

19  to  21.  Regular  probationers  pay  ^10  for  2 years’  training; 
lady  pupils  pay  5 guineas  for  1 year’s  training,  and  must  be  over 
25  years  of  age.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  6.45  a.m.  to  9.15  p.m.,  with  3 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 
weeks  yearly,  1 day  every  six  weeks.  Cubicles.  About  n appli- 
cations accepted  yearly  and  about  100  refused.  Matron,  Mrs. 
Brown.  Beds,  70. 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  23.  No  salary  first  year, 
£16,  ^18.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty, 

7.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Separate  bedrooms.  A 
few  lady  pupils  taken  at  5 guineas  a quarter.  Matron,  Miss 
Greenhough  Smith.  Beds,  264. 

Bristol  General  Hospital.  Age,  25  to  35.  Wages,  £\2, 
£ia,,  Lectures,  and  certificate  at  the  end  of  3 years. 

Prizes  given.  Plours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  2^  hours  off. 
Separate  bedrooms.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Twelve  paying  proba- 
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tioners  received  for  £10  yearly.  Uniform  supplied.  About  20 
applications  refused  weekly.  Sisters  are  appointed  from  the 
staff.  Matron,  Miss  Bann.  Beds,  200. 

Bristol  Hospital  for  Children.  Two  years’  course ; cer- 
tificate given ; age,  22  ) small  premium.  Matron,  Miss  Coombe. 
Beds,  102. 

Bromley  Cottage  Hospital.  Lady  probationers  received 
for  a year  on  payment  of  £25-  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  8.30 
p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  No  menial 
work.  Beds,  20. 

Burnley  Victoria  Hospital.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £9, 
£15,  £18.  Lectures  and  classes  given,  and  certificate  at  the 
■end  of  3 years.  Three  prizes  to  the  value  of  15s.  each  given 
yearly.  Hours  on  duty,  10  on  week-days,  7 on  Sundays.  Holi- 
days, 16  days  yearly,  1 day  monthly.  Separate  bedrooms. 
Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Pigott.  Beds,  56. 

Burslem  Hospital.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £10.  Certificate 
at  the  end  of  2 years.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  with 
2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform 
supplied.  About  15  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss 
Moore.  Beds,  20. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  35.  No 

salary  during  year  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given. 
Holidays,  2 weeks.  Paying  pupils  taken  for  £10  per  annum. 
Matron,  Miss  Harris.  Beds,  84. 

Canterbury  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  34.  Probationers  pay 
a premium  of  £20  for  1 year  of  training,  to  remain  the  following 
year  at  a salary  of  ^10  ; probationers  unable  to  pay  a premium 
remain  the  second  year  without  salary.  Lectures  and  certificate 
given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off. 
Matron,  Miss  Messum.  Beds,  106. 

Carmarthen  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £8,  £12, 
£16.  No  lectures  or  certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms. 
About  12  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Rimington. 
Beds,  40. 

Chester  General  Infirmary.  Age,  20  to  35.  Wages, 
£I2>  £j4i  £20.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate  at  the  end  of  3 
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years.  Hours  on  duty,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off. 
Holidays,  3 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Paying  pupils  taken  for 
^,15  entrance  fee.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  About  4 applica- 
tions refused  weekly.  I he  training  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
after  the  first  year  probationers  are  appointed  assistant  nurses. 
Matron,  Miss  Barrow.  Beds,  150. 

Chesterfield  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  25.  Wages,  £ior 
£l2,£i4-  Certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  8 a.m.  to  8.30 
p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms.  Uniform  sup- 
plied. About  30  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss 
Sharkey.  Beds,  40. 

Colchester  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  35.  No  wages  during 
year  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Holidays,  2 
weeks.  Matron,  Miss  Brough.  Beds,  100. 

Coventry  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  Wages,  £10. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  with  3 hours  off  every  alternate  day.  Holidays,  from  2 to  3 
weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  Matron, 
Mrs.  Kavanagb.  Beds,  62. 

Croydon  Hospital.  Age,  24.  Wages,  £10,  ^"14,  ^18.. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms. 
Uniform  supplied.  Persons  in  the  middle-class  of  life  (not 
domestic  servants)  are  preferred.  Matron,  Miss  Lambton. 
Beds,  50. 

Cumberland  Infirmary.  Age  not  strictly  limited.  Wages, 
;£io,  £I5-  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 
and  8 alternately.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms. 
Three  paying  pupils  taken  for  £10  a year.  Indoor  uniform 
supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Allen.  Beds,  100. 

Derby  Infirmary.  Age,  23  to  35.  Wages,  £ 10 , ^16, 
£ 20 . Lectures  and  certificate  given  ; also  prizes.  Hours  on 
duty,  io.  Holidays,  3 weeks;  sisters,  4 weeks.  Separate  bed- 
rooms. Six  paying  pupils  taken  for ^21  per  annum;  they  have 
certain  privileges.  Matron,  Miss  Bagnall-Oakeley.  Beds,  175. 

Devonport  Royal  Albert  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  35. 
Wages,  £\o,  £\b,  ;£i8.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Lectures  and 
certificate  given.  Matron,  Miss  Dunslaw.  Beds,  92. 
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Derby  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  22  as  a rule.  No 
salary  during  year  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given. 
Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  with  2\  hours  off.  Holidays, 
2 or  3 weeks.  Dormitories.  About  12  applications  refused 
yearly.  Hon.  lady  superintendent,  Miss  Cupiss.  Beds,  41. 

Dewsbury  Infirmary.  Age,  24.  Wages,  ^10,  and 
uniform.  Beds,  60. 

Doncaster  Infirmary.  Nursed  by  the  Mildmay  Deacon- 
esses. See  “ Deaconesses’  Hospital  ” under  “ London  Hospitals.” 
Beds,  24. 


Dudley  Guest  Hospital.  Age,  19.  No  salary  during  18 
months’  probation.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  1 hour  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks 
during  the  18  months.  Cubicles.  Entrance  fee  for  all  proba- 
tioners, 15  guineas.  About  8 applications  are  accepted,  and 
about  12  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Jennings.  Beds,  82. 


Durham  County  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  25.  Wages, 
^10  and  £12.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate  at  the  end  of  2 
years.  Hours  on  duty,  12.  Holidays,  2 weeks  the  first  year  3 
weeks  subsequently.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  Three  applica- 
tions accepted,  and  a large  number  refused  yearly.  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hawthorne.  Beds,  70. 


Eastbourne— Princess  Alice  Hospital  for  Children 

Age,  22.  No  salary  first  year;  ^10  second  year.  No  lectures 
but  certificate  given  at  the  end  of  2 years.  Hours  on  duty  7 a m’ 
to  8 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off,  and  half  a day  monthly.  Holidays' 
3 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms.  Two  applications  accepted  and 
about  50  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Cameron.  Beds,  39. 


Exeter  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  28.  Wages,  £IO  Sia 
£18.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off,  and  6 hours  every  third  Sunday  Holi- 
days 3 weeks,  and  1 day  monthly.  Probationers  trained  for 
institutions  for  5 guineas  a year.  Matron,  Miss  Miller.  Beds 


Gateshead  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  30  No 
salary  during  the  2 years  of  training.  Certificafe  given.  Hours  on 
duty  8.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  Saturday  to  Monday  once  a 

Vetoed  Vea  r £ho“  3 aceep'ted  and 

relused  yearl).  I he  nurses  have  a month  on  night  duty  and  2 
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months  on  day  duty  alternately.  Beds,  16.  There  is  an  out- 
patient department. 

Gloucester  Free  Hospital  for  Children.  Age,  20  to  35. 
Wages,  £8,  £1  o,  £ 12 . Lectures  given.  Holidays,  3 weeks. 
Separate  bedrooms.  Two  paying  pupils  taken  for  £1  a week. 
About  3 applications  accepted,  and  50  refused  yearly.  Beds, 
26. 

Gloucester  Infirmary.  Age,  20  to  35.  Wages,  £14 
during  the  18  months  of  training.;  £2  yearly  advance  afterwards 
UP  t0  ^"3°;  no  washing  allowed,  but  uniform  supplied.  Lectures, 
classes,  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Probationers  are  all 
entered  on  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund,  premiums  being 
paid  out  of  their  salary.  Matron,  Miss  Yeats.  Beds,  150. 

Gravesend  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  Wages,  ^10,  ^16, 
^18.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks,  and  an  occasional 
day  when  work  is  slack.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss 
Walker.  Beds,  25. 

Hartshill  Infirmary.  Age,  21  to  35.  Lectures,  and  certifi- 
cate given  at  the  end  of  3 years.  Matron,  Miss  Annan.  Beds, 
221. 

Hastings  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  26.  Wages,  £\6,  £18, 
£20,  and  washing.  Lectures  and  certificate  given  ; also  prizes. 
Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays, 

2 weeks,  and  1 day  monthly.  Three  applications  accepted,  and 
about  40  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Gouth.  Beds,  74. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Infirmary.  Age,  23  to  35.  Wages, 
^12,  ^16,  £20.  Lectures,  and  classes,  and  certificate  given  at 
end  of  year.  Hours  on  duty,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Holidays,  4 
weeks.  Probationers  from  institutions  received  from  8 guineas  a 
year;  lady  pupils  received  for  3,  6,  or  12  months  at  the  rate 
of  £2 1 a year.  Uniform  supplied.  The  matron  dines  with  the 
nurses.  About  3 applications  accepted  and  100  refused  yearly. 
Matron,  Miss  C.  Wilkinson.  Beds,  50. 

Hereford  General  Infirmary.  Age,  20  to  28.  Wages, 
£8,  £10 ; certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  12  daily.  Holidays, 

3 weeks.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Sharp. 
Beds,  107. 
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Hertford  General  Infirmary.  Age,  24  to  34.  Wages, 
^12,  jQ 16 . Lectures,  and  certificate  after  2 years’  satisfactory 
work.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.ra.  to  8.30  p.m.  ; 3 hours  off  alternate 
days.  Holidays,  4 weeks.  Dormitories.  Indoor  uniform  sup- 
plied. The  larger  number  of  applications  refused.  Probationers 
are  chiefly  daughters  of  tradesmen.  Beds,  40. 

Huddersfield  Infirmary.  Age,  22  to  28.  Wages,  £12  12s., 
^'15  I2S->  ;£l8  I2s-  Certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  11.’ 
Holidays,  14  days.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied. 
About  4 applications  accepted,  and  40  refused  yearly.  Beds 
100. 


Hull  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  22  to  35.  Wages,  £10, 
-6r4>  j£i7-  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 
a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Separate 
bedrooms.  Nine  probationers  taken  on  payment  of  15  guineas  for 
1 year , if  they  are  suitable  and  care  to  remain  they  are  bound  to 
the  hospital  for  2 years  more,  and  are  paid,  £14,  ^17.  Matron, 
Miss  A.  L.  Cox.  Beds,  188. 


Ipswich  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  No  salary  first  year, 
10  second  year,  ^12  third  year.  Lectures  occasionally.  Certifi- 
cate given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m. ; 2 hours  off 
every  alternate  day.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Dormitories.  Uniform 
supplied.  Only  ladies  are  taken,  and  none  for  less  than  3 years 
Matron,  Miss  Farrow.  Beds,  no.  J 3 

Jarrow-on-Tyne  Hospital.  Age,  20.  No  salary.  Lectures 
and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 p m • 2 
hours  off  every  other  day.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  1 day  monthly 
SeParate  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  Surgical  training 
only.  I he  Hospital  is  a private  one.  Ladies  only.  Beds,  20. 

w®dden?inster  InfJr“ary.  Age,  so.  Wages,  £t2. 
Written  certificate  at  end  of  2 years.  Honrs  from % a.m  to 

8 p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Paying  pupils 
taken  by  arrangement.  Training  is  chiefly  given  for  private 


nursing 


Matron,  Mrs.  Phillipps.  Beds,  45. 


Lancaster  Infirmary.  Age,  20.  Wages  /T?  rTA  /Tr 
°"e  of  lectures ; certified  given.  “HotPoffin’ty^r  f 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  a few  days  in  autu’mn- 

nurses,  three  weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform’ suppled  A 

ments"wm  U J B0°VK  built-  alld  then  toinmg  arrangt- 
ments  will  be  made.  Matron,  Mrs.  Crewe.  Beds,  33.  S 
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Leamington— Warneford  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  27. 
Wages,  first  year  none,  ^15,  £20.  Lectures,  classes,  and  certifi- 
cate given.  Hours  on  duty,  10.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Separate  bed- 
rooms. Uniform  provided.  A new  wing  is  being  built;  when 
opened,  paying  pupils  will  probably  be  taken.  Matron,  Miss  Price 
Beds,  119.  There  is  a private  nursing  institution  connected  with 
the  Hospital,  for  which  the  nurses  in  their  third  year  work.  Their 
salary  rises  to  £30.  Sisters  are  chosen  from  the  lady  proba- 
tioners. 


Leeds  General  Infirmary.  Age,  211032.  Wages,  ^10, 
£1 4,  ^18.  Lectures,  classes,  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m. 
to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks  first  year,  and  3 
weeks  after.  Separate  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied. 
Matron,  Miss  Fisher.  Beds,  320. 


Leeds  Fever  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  28.  Wages,  £12, 

^20.  A few  lectures,  no  certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
8.30  p.m.,  with  3 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks,  and  1 day 
monthly.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied.  A nurse  who 
has  had  general  training  can  sometimes  be  taken  for  a few  months 
without  salary.  Matron,  Miss  Doran.  Beds,  100. 


Leicester  Infirmary.  Age,  23.  Height,  5 ft.  3 in.  at  least. 
Wages,  ^8,  ^14,  £'  7-  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  8 a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  and  hours  off  on 
alternate  days.  Lady  pupils  pay  /io  a quarter  for  not  less  than 
6 months  ; certificate  given  them  at  the  end  of  1 year  ; separate 
sitting-room  ; off  duty  at  8. 30  p.m.  Separate  bedrooms.  Daughters 
of  professional  men  occasionally  taken  for  3 years  on  special 
terms.  At  the  Children’s  Hospital  connected  with  the  Infirmary, 
probationers  are  taken  at  20  years  of  age.  A few  pupils  for  private 
institutions  taken  for  ^5  a quarter.  Matron,  Miss  Rogers.  Beds, 
240.  About  200  applications  refused  yearly. 


Lincoln  County  Hospital.  Age,  23.  Wages,  ^10,  £\ 2, 
/T8  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
8pm,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks  first  year,  3 weeks 
subsequently;  1 day  monthly.  Cubicles  Six  paying  pup, Is 
taken  for  a year  for  32  guineas  ; they  pay  their  own  laundry  and 
uniform.  Pupils  from  institutions  taken  for  ^20  per  annum. 
About  400  applications  refused  yearly,  and  about  14  accepted. 
Matron,  Miss  Beachcroft.  Beds,  105. 

Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary.  Nursed  by  the  Nurses’  Train- 
ing School.  Age,  25.  Wages,  £io,  £16,  £ 1 8.  I.ectuies  and 
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classes;  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  io.  Holidays,  3 
weeks.  Separate  bedrooms.  Paying  probationers  taken  for  3 
years  on  payment  of  ^36  for  the  first  year.  Indoor  uniform 
supplied.  A large  number  of  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron, 
Miss  Stains.  Beds,  292. 

Liverpool  Northern  Hospital.  Age,  20.  Wages,  ,£12, 
^15.  Lectures,  classes,  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty, 
8 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks,  and  1 
day  a month.  Cubicles.  Two  paying  pupils  taken  for  j£ 20 . 
About  10  applications  accepted,  and  200  refused  yearly.  Matron, 
Miss  Anderson.  Beds,  155. 

Liverpool  Royal  Southern  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  35. 
No  salary  during  year  of  training.  Lectures  given  and  cookery 
lessons;  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off,  and  4 hours  twice  a week.  Holidays,  2 
weeks.  Separate  bedrooms.  Six  paying  pupils  taken  for  a guinea 
a week.  Indoor  uniform  provided.  About  30  applications  ac- 
cepted, and  400  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Gordon.  Beds, 
200. 

Liverpool,  Stanley  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  35.  Wages, 
^14,^18.  Four  sets  of  lectures  ; certificate  given.  Hours,  7.30 
a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  ; off  duty  2 evenings  in  each  week.  Holidays,  16 
days,  and  1 day  monthly.  Double  bedrooms.  About  6 appli- 
cations accepted,  and  300  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Lewis. 
Beds,  70. 

Langton  Cottage  Hospital.  Age,  20.  No  wages  first 
and  second  year  ; ,£20  third  year.  Certificate  at  the  end  of  3 
years.  Hours  on  duty,  6.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  ; 2\  hours  off 
alternate  days.  Holidays,  2 weeks  at  the  end  of  the  first  6 
months,  and  an  occasional  day  at  week’s  end.  Double  bed- 
rooms. About  a dozen  applications  refused  yearly.  If  preferred,  a 
probationer  can  engage  for  1 year  only,  in  which  case  no  certifi- 
cate is  given.  Accident  Hospital.  Matron,  Miss  Peck.  Beds,  42. 

Macclesfield  Hospital.  Age,  22.  Only  gentlewomen  are 
taken.  They  pay  £20,  for  a year’s  training.  Lectures  and  cer- 
tificate given.  Hours  on  duty,  it  on  4 days,  5 on  3 days  of  the 
week.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Six  applications 
accepted  and  scores  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Yorke.  Beds 
5°- 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  25.  Wages,  £10, 
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^J5>  inS.  Lectures  and  certificate  given;  also  prizes.  Hours 
on  duty,  14.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  1 day  a month.  Some 
single,  some  double  bedded  rooms.  Uniform  supplied.  About 
30  applications  accepted,  and  400  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss 
Browne.  Beds,  298. 

Manchester  Clinical  Hospital.  Age,  20.  Wages,  £12, 
£i5>  ^18.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty, 
10.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied. 
About  12  applications  accepted,  and  50  refused  yearly.  Only 
ladies  taken  as  probationers,  and  only  women  and  children  as 
patients.  Matron,  Miss  Tylee.  Beds,  70. 

Man,  Isle  of— Noble’s  Hospital— Douglas.  Age,  20  to 
30.  No  salary  during  year  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate 
given,  also  lessons  in  dispensing.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bed- 
rooms. Paying  probationers  taken  for  10  guineas  a year.  Beds, 
45- 

Middlesboro’  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Wages,  ^10,  £10, 
£15.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
7 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks  the  first  2 years,  3 
weeks  subsequently.  Double  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  sup- 
plied. Six  applications  accepted,  and  about  30  refused  yearly. 
Matron,  Mrs.  Martin.  Beds,  80. 

Newark  Hospital.  Lady  probationers  taken  for  one  year. 
No  salary.  Age,  20  to  22.  Must  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Matron,  Miss  Brencher.  Beds,  33. 

Newport  Infirmary.  Age,  22  to  30.  Wages,  £10,  ^16, 
£~2o.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate  at  the  end  of  3 years. 
Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 
weeks  first  year,  3 weeks  subsequently,  1 day  a month.  Uniform 
supplied.  About  12  applications  refused,  and  1 accepted  yearly. 
Matron,  Miss  Flood.  Beds,  48. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Age,  25  to  30.  Wages,  none  the 
first  year,  £10,  ^20.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Holidays, 
2 weeks  first  year,  3 weeks  subsequently.  Matron,  Miss  Ross. 
Beds,  270. 

Norwich— Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  Children.  Age, 
20.  Wages,  none  the  first  year,  £16,  ;£i8.  Lectures  and  certi- 
ficate given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9.  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off. 
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Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  One  paying  probationer  taken 
for  15s.  a week.  Matron,  Miss  Wainwright.  Beds,  26. 

Norwich  General  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  35.  Wages, 
first  year  none,  £10,  ^I5>  Lectures  and  certificate  given. 
Hours  on  duty,  7 .30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off  1 day  and  1 
hour  the  next.  Double-bedded  cubicles.  About  7 applications 
accepted  yearly;  all  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10  guineas.  Uniform 
supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Adam.  Beds,  220. 

Northampton  Infirmary.  Age,  211035.  Wages,  ^10, 
^16.  No  lectures  or  certificate.  Hours  on  duty,  6.30  a.m.  to 
6.30  p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  Indoor  uniform 
supplied.  Three  probationers  taken  to  train  for  institutions  for 
£ 10  for  6 months.  Matron,  Miss  Winterton.  Beds,  160. 

Nottingham  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  Wages,  £10, 
£16.  Lectures  given.  Hours  on  duty,  10  and  11L  alternately. 
Holidays,  3 to  4 weeks.  Dormitories.  Indoor  uniforms  supplied. 
Candidates  must  be  educated  gentlewomen.  Nice  sitting-rooms 
and  tennis-court  provided.  Two  or  three  probationers  taken  from 
private  institutions  on  payment  of  ^10.  About  300  applications 
refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Rimington.  Beds,  155. 

Nottingham  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  21.  No  salary 
during  training;  entrance  fee,  ^5.  Classes  held,  and  certi- 
ficate given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2\  hours  off. 
Holidays,  6 weeks.  Cubicles.  Paying  pupils  taken  for  a guinea 
a week.  About  6 applications  accepted,  and  100  refused  yearly. 
Nurses  are  required  to  have  had  some  previous  experience  in 
managing  children  and  mending  their  clothes.  Matron,  Miss 
Parmiter.  Beds,  30. 

Oldham,  Westhulme  Fever  Hospital.  Age,  18. 
Wages,  ,£18,  increasing  £2  yearly.  Hours  on  duty,  8 a.m  to  10 
p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss 
Whitehead.  Beds,  100. 

Oldham  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £9,  £ 16 , £i&. 
Certificate  at  the  end  of  3 years.  Hours,  7.30  a.m.  to  8 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off  and  half  a day  weekly.  Holidays,  3 weeks. 
Double  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss 
Thompson.  Beds,  80. 

Oxford— Radcliffe  Infirmary.  Age,  22  to  30.  Proba- 
tioners are  received  on  payment  of  a premium  of  30  guineas  for 
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i year,  and  if  by  arrangement  they  are  retained  on  the  staff  for 
a second  year,  £10  is  returned  to  them.  A certificate  is  given  at 
the  end  of  i year,  and  a fuller  one  at  the  end  of  2 years. 
Lectures  and  classes  held.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 
hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied. 
Several  applications  refused  weekly.  Matron,  Miss  Masson. 
Beds,  141. 

Pendlebury  Hospital  for  Children.  Age,  21.  No 
salary  during  2 years’  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given ; 
also  prizes.  Hours  on  duty,  9^  or  11.  Holidays,  3 weeks. 
Two  paying  pupils  taken  for  ^50  for  1 year,  and  given  certificate 
if  deserved.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  About  20  applications 
accepted  and  300  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Turner. 
Beds,  140. 

Portsmouth  Royal  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  32.  No  salary 
first  year,  ^18  second  year.  Lectures  and  certificate  given. 
Hours,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  off  duty  twice  a week  at  4.  Holidays, 
3 weeks,  and  4 or  5 days  twice  a year.  Cubicles.  One  paying 
pupil  taken  for  30  guineas  for  1 year  ; 4 pupils  from  institutions 
at  10  guineas  a year.  About  14  applications  accepted  and  100 
refused  yearly.  There  is  a large  children’s  department,  and  those 
who  desire  it  can  be  received  for  training  in  the  nursing  of 
children  only.  Matron,  Miss  Tillett.  Beds,  150. 

Preston  Infirmary.  Age,  23  to  30.  Wages,  ^14,  ,£16, 
.£20.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  12. 
Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Inside  uniform  supplied. 
About  2 applications  accepted  and  12  refused  yearly.  Matron, 
Miss  Pigott.  Beds,  108. 

Reading  Hospital.  Age,  25  to  35.  Wages,  ,£10,  .£15, 
£18.  After  training,  the  nurse  is  eligible  to  join  the  private 
nursing  staff  at  a salary  of  £24,  rising  to  £34.  Certificate  given. 
Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  two  hours  off.  Lady 
pupils  taken  for  6 guineas  a quarter;  they  have  separate  bedrooms, 
and  do  not  go  on  duty  till  8 a.m.  Applications  from  strangers 
seldom,  if  ever,  accepted.  Matron,  Miss  Baster.  Beds,  150. 

Richmond  Hospital— Surrey.  Age,  25.  No  salary  during 
year  of  training.  Certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  12.  Holi- 
days, 2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron, 
Miss  Foley.  Beds,  40. 

Rhyl  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  Premium, 
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^5  for  i year’s  training.  Wages,  £\2,  £ 14 , and  certificate  at  the 
end  of  3 years.  Matron,  Miss  Vizard.  Beds,  58. 

Rochester— St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  26. 
Wages,  £12,  £15.  Lectures  given,  and  certificate  if  the  necessary 
examination  is  passed.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Fifteen 
hours  off  each  week.  Holidays,  1 week,  and  an  occasional  day. 
Uniform  supplied.  About  20  applications  refused  yearly.  Matron, 
Miss  Cobbold.  Beds,  60. 

Rochdale  Infirmary.  A small,  surgical  hospital  where  1 
probationer  is  taken  for  a year,  on  condition  that  she  subsequently 
enters  a general  Hospital.  Matron,  Miss  Chapman.  Beds,  30. 

St.  Helen’s  Cottage  Hospital.  Age,  20.  Salary,  none 
first  year,  ,£10,  £20.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  7.15  a.m.  to  9 a.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks, 
and  1 day  monthly.  Uniform  supplied  ready-made.  One  applica- 
tion accepted,  and  very  few  refused  yearly.  Staff  consists  of  1 
senior  nurse  and  3 probationers. 

Saffron  Walden  Hospital.  Age,  22.  No  wages  first  3 
months,  then  ,£10  for  2 years,  being  the  time  of  training.  Certi- 
ficate given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holi- 
days, 2 weeks,  and  1 daymonthly.  Uniform  supplied.  Beds,  37 

Salford  Royal  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  30.  No  salary  first 
6 months,  £6  second  6 months,  ^15  second  year.  Three  courses 
of  lectures.  Certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  4 hours  off  for  rest  and  meals.  Holidays,  14  days.  Double 
bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied.  About  30  applications  refused 
yearly.  There  is  a private  nursing  institution  attached  to  the 
Hospital.  Matron,  Miss  Penny.  Beds,  125. 

Salisbury  Infirmary.  Age,  21  to  28.  No  salary  during 
2 years  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  6.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off  one  day  and  1 hour  the 
next.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Cubicles.  Ten  paying  pupils  taken 
for  10  guineas  for  the  2 years.  Uniform  supplied.  About  150 
applications  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Carvosse.  Beds,  100. 

Sheffield  Fever  Hospital.  Age,  23.  Wages,  ^20,  ,£25, 
£~26.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  gl. 
Holidays,  3 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  About  2 applications 
accepted  and  10  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Reckless. 
Beds,  64. 
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Sheffield  General  Infirmary.  Age,  23  to  33.  Wages, 
^6,  Lectures  and  classes  ; certificate  given.  Hours  on 

duty,  10.  Holidays,  17  days  first  year;  3 weeks  subsequently; 
1 day  a month.  Uniform  supplied.  Paying  pupils  are  taken 
f°r  £> 3 0 a year,  and  have  separate  bedrooms.  All  the  sisters  are 
London  trained  ; the  matron  trained  at  St.  Mary’s,  Paddington, 
About  8 applications  are  accepted  yearly,  and  a very  large  number 
refused.  Matron,  Miss  Richards.  Beds,  200. 

Sheffield  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  30.  Wages, 
^IO)  ^ox4>  ,£16.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on 
duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks. 
Paying  pupils  taken  for  ,£25  per  annum.  Two  applications 
accepted  and  about  20  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Pountney. 
Beds,  30. 

Shepton  Mallet  Hospital.  Two  paying  pupils  taken  for 
£5  a year.  Age,  20.  Hours,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Holidays,  2 
weeks.  Beds,  16. 

Southampton  Infirmary.  Age,  21  to  35.  No  salary 
during  2 years  of  training.  Lectures  and  classes ; certificate 
given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off. 

Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied. 
In  the  event  of  a vacancy  occurring  among  the  charge-nurses,  a 
probationer  might  be  appointed  at  a salary  of  £30.  Eight  paying 
probationers  taken  for  30  guineas  per  annum ; they  have  a 
separate  sitting-room,  and  get  their  certificate  at  the  end  of  a year. 
Applications  few  at  present,  as  above  arrangements  only  came 
into  force  in  July,  1891,  and  are  not  yet  generally  known. 
Matron,  Miss  Mollett.  Beds,  104. 

Southport  Infirmary.  Age,  22.  Wages,  £io,  ^14,  £20. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  10.  Holidays, 
2 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Lambert.  Beds,  36. 

Stockport  Infirmary.  Age,  2 4.  Wages,  ^10,^14,^18. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Ap- 
plications from  strangers  seldom,  if  ever,  accepted.  Matron,  Miss 
Noel  Thompson.  Beds,  50. 

Stockton  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  32.  No  salary  during  year 
of  training.  Classes ; and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 
a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform 
supplied.  Chiefly  accident  and  surgical  training.  About  3 ap- 
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plications  accepted  and  12  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Shipley. 
Beds,  62. 

Stamford  Infirmary.  Age,  25.  Salary,  .£10,  £20.  Lec- 
tures and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  8.30 
p.m.,  with  2J  hours  off  for  meals.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Material 
lor  uniform  supplied.  Two  or  three  paying  pupils  taken  for  10 
guineas.  Matron,  Miss  Hissett.  Beds,  60. 


Sunderland  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £10,  £16,  £18. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with 
2 hours  for  meals.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Dormitories.  Indoor 
uniform  supplied.  About  8 applications  accepted  and  4 refused 
yearly.  This  Hospital  is  not  well  known  as  a training  school,  as, 
till  1889,  it  was  entirely  nursed  by  deaconesses.  There  are  now 
ten  deaconesses  and  26  nurses.  Probationers  serve  in  the  chil- 
dren’s ward  for  the  first  6 months.  No  menial  work.  Managing 
sister,  Deaconess  Mary  Thomson.  Beds,  210. 

Swansea  Hospital.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £10,  £12,  £14. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  from  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
with  either  2J  or  3J  hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks,  and  1 day  a 
month.  Uniform  supplied.  Two  paying  pupils  taken  for  12 
guineas.  Matron,  Miss  Bellars.  Beds,  130. 


Tam  worth  Cottage  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  30.  Wages, 
.£t°>  .£D4>  £t8.  Certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Holidays,  3 weeks.  Separate  bedrooms.  Uniform  supplied. 
Two  paying  pupils  are  taken  for  10  guineas  a year,  or  1 guinea  a 
week.  About  3 applications  accepted  and  6 refused  yearly. 
Matron,  Miss  Clark.  Beds,  27. 

Taunton  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  Wages,  ^5,  £^5, 
j£2o.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Holidays,  3 weeks. 
Matron,  Miss  Macdonald.  Beds,  100. 

Torbay  Hospital.  Age,  24.  Wages,  £8,  £12.  Lec- 
tures and  certificate  given.  Hours,  6.30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with 
some  time  off.  Holidays,  first  year,  2 weeks;  second  year,  4 

weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Heatherington. 
Beds,  52.  0 


Truro  Infirmary.  Age,  20  to  25.  Wages,  £9,  ££4,  £>6. 
Certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  with  3 
hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks,  and  1 day  monthly.  Cubicles. 
Indoor  uniform  provided.  About  4 applications  accepted  and  20 
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refused  yearly.  Only  ladies  taken.  The  teaching  is  purely  prac- 
tical. Matron,  Miss  Burgess.  Beds,  52. 

Walsall  Cottage  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  40.  Proba- 
tioners taken  for  6 or  12  months’  surgical  training  on  payment  of 
a small  premium.  Six  probationers  accepted  and  about  100 
applications  refused  yearly.  Beds,  42. 

Wigan  Infirmary.  Age,  19.  Wages,  £\2,  ^15,  £18. 
Lectures,  certificate  given,  and  bonuses  of  £5  for  3 years’  satis- 
factory service.  Hours  on  duty,  10J.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Sepa- 
rate bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  provided.  No  one  who  has 
been  in  domestic  service  need  apply.  Four  paying  probationers 
taken  for  ^25  a year.  About  15  applications  accepted  and  25 
refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Macintyre.  Beds,  124. 

Winchester  County  Hospital.  Age,  23.  Salary,  none 
first  year,  £10,  £ 20 . Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Cubicles. 
Paying  pupils  taken  for  ^30  per  annum  or  for  13  guineas  for  3 
months.  Matron,  Mrs.  Suckling.  Beds,  108. 

Wolverhampton  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  30.  Wages,  £10, 
£15,  £20.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  with  off  duty  time  on  alternate  days.  Holidays,  3 weeks, 
and  an  occasional  day.  Separate  rooms.  Indoor  uniform  pro- 
vided. Matron,  Mrs.  White.  Beds,  230. 

Windsor  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  20.  No  salary  during 
year  of  training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m. 
to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks,  and  a few 
days  when  required.  Uniform  supplied.  One  paying  pupil  taken 
for  6 months  on  payment  of  xos.  6d.  a week.  About  2 applica- 
tions accepted  and  100  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Coke. 
Beds,  30. 

Worcester  Infirmary.  Age,  21  to  33.  Probationers  pay 
a fee  of  5 guineas  for  year’s  training.  Lectures  and  certificate 
given.  Hours,  6.30  a.m.  to  7.45  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Double 
bedrooms  About  16  applications  accepted  and  40  refused 
yearly.  About  12  are  accepted  to  be  trained  for  institutions. 
Matron,  Miss  M'Lelland.  Beds,  120. 

Wrexham  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  No  salary  first  year,  £10, 
^15.  Lectures,  classes,  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Indoor  uniform 
supplied.  Matron,  Miss  Katherine  J.  Hicks.  Beds,  39. 
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York  County  Hospital.  Age,  201030.  Probationers  are 
admitted  for  periods  of  3 months  at  £1  is.  per  week;  for  6 
months,  ns.  per  week;  for  12  months,  ,£20  for  the  year.  Pro- 
bationers from  institutions  admitted  for  a fee  of  ^10,  one  year’s 
training;  ^15,  two  years’  training,  and  £$  for  uniform,  pay- 
able after  the  trial  month.  Certificate  given  at  end  of  2 years. 
Lectures  given  and  prizes.  Hours  on  duty,  ir.  Holidays,  4 
weeks.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied.  About  1 7 applications  ac- 
cepted, and  100  refused,  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Forrest.  Beds,  140. 


(c)  SCOTCH  HOSPITALS. 


Aberdeen  Children’s  Hospital— Age,  21.  No  salary 
during  first  6 months,  £ 10,  ,£12.  Certificate  at  end  of  3 years. 
Hours  on  duty,  6.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  3 hours  off.  Holi- 
days, 3 weeks.  Uniform  provided.  A few  pupils  taken  for  a 
guinea  a week  ; separate  sitting-room.  Training  in  fever  nursing. 
A large  number  of  applicants  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Lumsden.  Beds,  78. 

Aberdeen  Hospital  for  Incurables — Age,  19  to  30. 
Wages,  £\o.  Hours,  6.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  Uniform  supplied. 
Matron,  Miss  Duguid.  Beds,  56. 


Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary— Age,  24.  Wages,  ^10,  ^14. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Holi- 
da>'s,  3 weeks,  and  1 day  monthly.  Cubicles.  Uniform  supplied. 
Personal  interview  necessary.  Two  or  three  applications  refused 
weekly.  Matron,  Miss  Rachel  Lumsden.  Beds,  190. 


Banff— Chalmers’  Hospital.  Age,  22  to  32.  Wages, 
A 10,  increasing  £ 2 a year.  Lectures,  prizes,  and  certificate  (at 
end  of  2-|  years)  given.  Holidays,  2 weeks ; 3 hours  off  duty 
every  second  day.  Separate  bedrooms.  About  4 applications 
accepted  and  12  refused  yearly.  Training  in  private  and  district 
nursing  given.  Matron,  Mrs.  Grant  Gray.  Beds,  80. 

Dundee  Infirmary.  Age,  24  to  30.  Wages,  /12,  /^i8, 
Lectures,  certificate,  and  training  in  private  nursing  given. 
Holidays,  16  days.  Matron,  Miss  Finlavson.  Beds,  250. 


Dumfries  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  18.  Wages,  ^10,  ^14. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with 
3 hours  o f every  second  day.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform  sup- 
phed.  About  6 applications  accepted  and  20  refused  yearly. 
Matron,  Miss  Read.  Beds,  112.  y y 
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Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Children.  Age,  24  to  35. 
Wages,  .£10,  ,£16.  Three  courses  of  lectures,  prizes,  and  certifi- 
cate given.  Hours  on  duty,  8 and  12  on  alternate  days.  Holidays, 

2 weeks  first  year,  3 weeks  second  year.  Separate  bedrooms.  In- 
door uniform  supplied.  Personal  interview  necessary.  Paying 
pupils  taken  for  £ 8 first  year,  £6  second  year.  About  8 applications 
accepted  and  180  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Bird.  Beds,  76. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  25.  Wages,  ,£10, 
£20,  £25.  Hours  on  duty,  12  daily.  Lectures,  classes,  and  cer- 
tificate at  the  end  of  3 years.  Cubicles ; a Nursing  Home  is 
being  built.  Personal  interview  necessary.  The  second  year  is 
spent  on  night  duty.  About  20  applications  for  each  vacancy. 
Matron,  Miss  Spencer.  Beds,  710. 

Glasgow— Belvidere  Fever  Hospital.  Age,  23.  Wages, 
.£18,  advancing  .£3  annually  to  ,£45.  Uniform  supplied.  Matron, 
Mrs.  Sinclair.  Beds,  540. 

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  Age,  24.  Three  years 
course.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  8 a.m.  10 
9.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  In  1891  there 
was  an  enquiry  into  the  nursing  arrangements,  and  they  are  now 
(1892)  under  revision,  and  the  authorities  are  chary  ot  granting 
information.  The  applications  are  numerous.  Matron,  Mrs. 
Strong.  Beds,  582. 

Glasgow  Victoria  Infirmary.  Age,  24.  Wages,  £12. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  10  and  12  on 
alternate  days.  Holidays,  2 weeks  ; Saturday  to  Monday  occa- 
sionally. Separate  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  Edu- 
cated gentlewomen  only  taken.  About  100  applications  refused 
yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Ross.  Beds,  80. 

Glasgow  Children’s  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  30.  No 
wages  first  year,  £15,  £20.  Lectures,  certificate,  and^  prizes 
given.  Hours  on  duty,  11  to  ii-|.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Uniform 
provided.  Two  paying  pupils  taken  for  £12  10s.  the  quarter. 
About  6 applications  accepted  and  100  refused  yearly.  Matron, 
Mrs.  Harbin.  Beds,  70. 

Glasgow  Western  Infirmary.  Age,  24.  Three  years 
course.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Separate  bedrooms. 
Matron,  Miss  Clyde.  Beds,  400. 

Kilmarnock  Infirmary.  Age,  22.  Wages,  £ 12 . Lectures 
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o-iven.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Uniform  sup- 
plied. Applications  are  very  few.  Matron,  Miss  Bowman. 

Beds,  140. 

Leith  Hospital.  Age,  25  to  30.  Wages,  £10,  ^20,  £25. 
Lectures  by  visiting  physicians  and  house-surgeon,  and  lectures  on 
cookery.  Prizes  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to 
3.30  p.m.,  with  i|  hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Double  bed- 
rooms. Uniform" provided.  Applications  very  numerous,  only  6 
accepted  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  E.  Perry.  Beds,  650. 

Perth  Infirmary.  Age,  25  to  35.  Wages,  ^12,  ^r 8.  No 
lectures,  except  occasionally,  by  special  grace  of  the  doctors. 
Certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  with  2 hours  off 
duty  every  second  day.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Double  bedrooms. 
Uniform  provided.  There  is  an  infectious  block.  Matron,  Miss 
Mary  Logan.  Beds,  no. 

(d)  IRISH  HOSPITALS. 

Armagh  County  Infirmary.  Age,  18  to  25.  Wages,  £8, 
£\o,  £12.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Four  paying  pupils 
taken  for  a guinea  a week.  About  5 applications  accepted  and 
50  refused  yearly.  Beds,  74. 

Belfast  Hospital  for  Children.  Age,  21  to  35,  Wages, 
^12.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Holidays,  4 weeks.  Double  bedrooms.  Indoor  uniform  supplied. 
Two  paying  pupils  taken  for  ^35  a year,  and  given  separate  bed- 
rooms, and  extra  time  off  duty.  A large  number  of  applications 
refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Phoebe  Winder.  Beds,  46. 

Belfast  Royal  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  35.  No  salary  first 
year,  .£16,  £17  ■ a bonus  of  £3  if  the  3 years’  service  is  satisfactory. 
Lectures,  classes,  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  8.45  p.m., 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks  first  year,  3 weeks  subse- 
quently. Indoor  uniform  supplied.  About  22  applications  ac- 
cepted and  300  refused  yearly.  Occasional  paying  pupils  taken 
at  A40  per  annum.  The  nurses  and  probationers  live  in  the  Home 
at  Frederick  Street,  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
a y superintendent  there.  Matron,  Miss  Newman.  Beds,  189. 

, North  Charitable  Infirmary.  The  nursing  is  in 

the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a Catholic  order  of 
great  merit  and  antiquity.  There  are  6 sisters,  a medical  nurse 
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at  j£io,  a night  nurse  at  £10,  and  a Protestant  nurse  at  £35.  The 
full  rations  per  day  are  f lb.  of  mutton,  2 lbs.  of  bread,  and  a pint 
of  new  milk ; bread  can  be  changed  for  vegetables.  Weekly,  6 
ozs.  of  tea,  and  lbs.  of  sugar.  Deputies  do  the  hard  work,  and 
the  doctors  give  them  certificates  when  they  become  skilful ; 6 
have  received  certificates  in  the  last  15  years.  Matron,  Sister 
Teresa  O’Callahan.  Beds.  100. 

Dublin  Adelaide  Hospital.  The  following  particulars  are 
quoted  from  the  Report  “For  the  purpose  of  nursing,  the  Hos- 
pital is  divided  into  four  divisions — viz.,  male,  female,  children, 
and  fever.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  charge  of  a divisional  nurse. 
Two  of  the  divisional  nurses  now  in  the  Hospital  are  nurses  who, 
by  long  service  in  the  Institution,  and  by  their  proved  skill  in  nur- 
sing and  in  training  probationers,  the  nursing  committee  considered 
had  earned  promotion,  and  who  were  therefore  advanced  by  the 
managing  committee  to  their  present  position;  the  other  two  divi- 
sional nurses  have  been  trained  in  London  hospitals,  and  were 
highly  recommended  to  the  committee  on  account  of  their  superior 
training,  as  well  as  their  skill  and  devotion  to  their  calling.  The 
several  wards  in  each  division  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
staff  nurse,  who  is  again  assisted  by  probationers.  Every  proba- 
tioner, on  first  coming  to  the  Hospital,  must  present  herself  before 
the  nursing  committee,  who  decide  as  to  her  fitness.  If  she  be 
accepted,  she  then  binds  herself  to  serve  the  Hospital  for  3 years. 
During  her  first  year  she  is  trained  in  the  wards  as  a probationer, 
and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  she  receives  training  in  each  of  the 
four  divisions.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  she  is  required  to  pre- 
sent herself  for  an  examination  conducted  by  the  superintendent 
of  nurses  and  two  members  of  the  medical  staff.  On  passing  this 
examination  she  becomes  eligible  to  hold  the  post  of  staff-nurse  in 
one  of  the  wards.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  she  is 
transferred  to  the  out-nursing  department.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  she  undergoes  a second  examination,  on  passing  which 
she  becomes  entitled  to  receive  a certificate,  and  the  nursing  com- 
mittee then  decide  whether  she  shall  be  placed  permanently  on 
the  out-nursing  staff.  In  addition  to  these,  ladies  wishing  to  be 
trained  as  nurses,  by  paying  a fee  for  their  training,  receive  the 
same  instruction  as  other  probationers,  for  one  year,  but  they  are 
not  bound  to  serve  the  Hospital  for  three  years  unless  they  elect 
so  to  do.  Matron,  Miss  Poole.  Beds,  125. 

Dublin  City  Hospital.  Age,  20.  Wages,  first  year,  £10, 
£15  next  3 years.  Lectures  and  certificate  given,  also  bonuses. 
Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  2 or  3 hours  off.  Holidays,  4 
weeks.  The  nurses  train  for  1 year  and  then  are  sent  out  to 
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private  work  for  3 years;  certificate  at  end  of  4 years.  Lady 
pupils  are  taken  for  £30  per  annum  and  receive  a certificate. 
The  City  of  Dublin  Nursing  Institution  has  charge  of  the  nursing 
in  the  county  infirmaries  of  Galway,  Meath,  and  Clare ; and 
supplies  probationers  to  Barrington’s  Hospital,  Ayr  County 
Hospital,  and  others.  Every  6 months,  elections  are  held,  and 
about  8 or  ro  of  the  most  suitable  applicants  accepted.  About 
150  are  refused  yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Beresford.  Beds,  100. 

Dublin— Dr.  Steven’s  Hospital.  Age,  23.  Wages,  £6, 
£8,  £12.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7.30  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Uniform  supplied.  Two  paying 
pupils  taken  for  a guinea  a week.  About  12  applications  accepted 
and  many  refused  yearly.  Probationers  are  received  irrespective 
of  their  religion.  Matron,  Mrs.  Evans.  Beds,  250. 

Dublin— Mater  Misericordise  Hospital.  Age,  20  to  35. 
Wages,  ,£10,  ^13,  .£16,  ^19.  Pupils  are  bound  for  4 years; 
Catholics  preferred.  Matron,  Sister  of  Charity.  Beds,  297. 


Meath  Hospital — Dublin.  Probationers  reside  at  the  Red 
Cross  Nurses’  Home  in  Harcourt  Street,  3 minutes  from  the 
Hospital.  For  particulars  see  chapter  on  Private  Nursing. 
Fifteen  acceptances  yearly,  but  about  10  per  cent,  are  found  un- 
suitable, and  leave  at  end  of  trial  month.  Hours  on  duty,  7.30 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  on  alternate  days,  7.30  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
Beds,  120. 


Limerick— Barrington’s  Hospital.  Age,  21  to  35. 
Salary,  ,£9,  .£15,  .£18.  Lectures,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  give  certificates.  Hours  on  duty,  12.  Holidays,  x 
month.  Indoor  uniform  supplied.  One  paying  pupil  taken  for 
£2S  or  £zc-  About  4 applications  accepted  and  14  refused 
yearly.  No  infectious  cases  taken,  and  the  training  is  principally 
surgical.  Matron,  Miss  M.  Haughton.  Beds,  40. 


Lifford  County  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Wages,  £10,  £12, 
^15.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m., 
with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  2 weeks.  Double  bedrooms, 
uniform  supplied.  About  6 applications  received  and  4 accepted 
yearly.  Matron,  Miss  Bessie  Moore.  Beds,  50. 


Londonderry  County  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Wages, 
7’  ’ 1 2>  A1 5-  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m. 

to  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  off.  Holidays,  3 weeks.  Dormitories. 
Uniform  supplied.  Matron,  Mrs.  IfBand.  Beds,  108. 
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Navan  County  Infirmary.  Age,  18  to  22.  Wages,  £5. 
Lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours,  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  No 
regular  holidays.  Uniform  supplied.  About  3 applications 
accepted  and  30  refused  yearly.  Massage  taught.  Matron,  Miss 
Elliott.  Beds,  41. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MIDWIFERY  AND  MONTHLY  NURSING. 


The  old  style  of  monthly  nursing  has  quite  gone  out,  and 
a woman  who  wishes  to  take  up  this,  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  the  profession,  should  train  for  i 
year  in  a general  hospital,  and  then  for  3 or  6 months  in  a 
lying-in  hospital  ; she  should  then  take  the  Diploma  of 
the  London  Obstetrical  Society.  Where  this  course  is 
impossible,  a woman  can  still  be  taken  for  a month’s  train- 
ing at  a few  of  the  lying-in  hospitals,  but  it  is  far  better  for 
her  to  go  through  the  longer  course  if  possible  and  become 
a certificated  midwife.  Anyone  taking  up  this  branch  of 
work  must  be  a light  and  easy  sleeper,  for  she  will  have 
many  broken  nights  ; she  must  also  have  that  love  of  small 
infants,  which  is  far  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Without  a real  proclivity  for  this  special  work,  a break- 
down in  health  and  want  of  success  is  certain,  and  any 
woman  who  suffers  from  insomnia,  or  who  is  not  naturally 
patient  and  careful  in  details,  should  not  attempt  it.  The 
following  are  particulars  of  training  in  some  of  the  chief 
lying-in  hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom 


Belfast  Lying-in  Hospital.  Age,  2S  to  4Q  Fee  , 
or  ',3  f “eas  for  lady  Pupils.  Lectures  and 
P“Pil  taken  a,  a tioT’fach 

e“°n!  3 T UP 

?e  rPiL  “pS  °nee„u£ 

Matron,  Miss  Oraerod  ' BcSl^  ° “ SCrV1CeS  for  12 

HosPital-  Age,  so  to  35. 
P y ^6  , and  extern  5 guineas  for  6 months’ 
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training.  Lectures  and  certificate  given.  About  20  pupils  taken 
at  a time,  and  each  sees  at  least  30  cases.  Preparation  tor  L.O.S. 
examination.  Matron,  Mrs.  Stormont.  Beds,  10. 

Dublin— Rotunda  Hospital.  Extern  pupils  pay  £10  for 
6 months ; intern  pupils,  £20.  Matron,  Mrs.  Courtney.  Beds, 
60. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  Lauriston. 

Cubicles.  Each  pupil  sees  about  70  cases.  The  following  are  the 
official  regulations  : 


1.  Dates  of  Entry—  , , 

Nurses  are  received  into  the  Hospital  for  a course  of  three  months  train- 
ing, commencing  on  1st  February,  1st  May,  1st  August,  or  1st  November. 


2.  Terms  of  Entry — 

Matriculation  Fee,  payable  to  Secretary  at  date  of  entry,  . 4010  b 

Board  for  the  quarter,  payable  in  advance  to  the  Matron,  - 600 


Amount  payable  to  the  Hospital, 


£6  10  6 


Nurses  generally  attend  a Course  of  Lectures  and  Prac- 
tical Instruction  given  by  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Hospital,  for  which  his  Fee  is  £ 4 4s.,  and  this,  along 
with  a book  on  Midwifery,  Thermometer,  etc.,  costing 
about  15s.  6d.,  comes  to 

Making  the  total  amount  of  payments ^1110  o 

Note— A Deposit  of  £2,  which  will  be  returned  if  Applicant  cannot  be 
received,  to  be  lodged  with  Matron  on  application  Nurses,  whose 
names  have  been  entered  for  a particular  quarter,  will  forfeit  this  Deposit 
if  they  do  not  appear  at  the  proper  date. 


3- 


4- 


General  House  Arrangements—  . 

Nurses  give  out  their  washing  at  their  own  expense ; keep  their  bedrooms 
clean  and  tidy  ; and  take  their  week,  in  turn,  for  washing  Breakfast, 
Tea,  and  Supper  dishes. 


Not  more  than  twelve 
intending  applicants 
time.  Beds,  30. 


Nurses  are  admitted  each  quarter.  Names  of 
should  therefore  be  sent  in  to  the  Matron  in  good 


Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital.  Age,  23  to  35.  tee, , £10 
for  3 months’  includes  board  and  lodging.  Lectures  and  certificate 
given.  At  least  30  cases  seen.  Preparation  for  the  L.O.S.  exam- 
fnation.  In  1801  there  were  about  50  applications  for  training  , 
37  diplomas  were  given,  10  pupils  left  at  the  end  of  1st  month, 
being  found  unsuitable.  Matron,  Miss  Gordon.  Beds,  34. 

Liver  pool  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Ladies’  Charity. 

Semite  CromS  Preparation  for  the  L.O.S.  examination. 
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Each  pupil  sees  about  50  cases.  The  official  regulations  are  as 
follows  : 


LECTURES. 

Courses  of  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  for  Pupil  Midwives,  are  delivered  twice 
a year  at  the  Hospital,  by  the  Medical  Officer  then  in  charge.  The  Lectures 
commence  in  April  and  October.  They  are  delivered  twice  a week,  and 
extend  over  a period  of  about  twelve  weeks. 

Candidates  desirous  ot  qualifying  as  Midwives  are  required  to  appear  before 
the  Ladies’  Committee,  and  bring  with  them  letters  of  application,  in  their  own 
handwriting,  and  two  testimonials  of  good  character.  The  Ladies’  Committee 
will  consider  their  applications,  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  Lectures.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  class 
who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 

The  Lectures  must  be  attended  both  regularly  and  punctually.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  course,  an  examination  of  the  Pupils  is  held  by  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Hospital.  Certificates  are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  examination 
satisfactorily,  and  duly  qualify  themselves  by  practice  in  connection  with  the 
Charity. 


PRACTICE  OF  NON-RESIDENT  PUPIL  MIDWIVES. 

The  Practice  of  Non-Resident  Pupil  Midwives  is  taken  in  the  Out-door 
Department  of  the  Charity,  under  the  direction  of  the  District  Midwives. 
Each  Pupil  Midwife  is  required  to  personally  conduct  25  cases. 

RESIDENT  PUPIL  MIDWIVES. 

A limited  number  of  Pupil  Midwives  are  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for 
■training. 

FEE. 

The  Fee  charged  for  the  instruction  of  Pupil  Midwives  is  £7  7s.,  which  sum 
includes  the  Lecturer’s  and  Examiner’s  fees,  and  the  District  Midwife’s  fee  for 
instruction  in  Midwifery  Practice,  and  for  lodging,  without  board,  at  her  house 
during  the  time  that  the  Pupil  is  attending  her  cases. 

The  Fee  for  Resident  Pupils  is  twenty  guineas,  which  fee  includes  Lectures, 
Examination,  board  and  residence,  but  does  not  include  either  uniform  or 
•washing. 


PRACTICE  OF  PUPIL  NURSES. 

A limited  number  of  Pupils  attending  each  class,  and  desirous  of  being 
•trained  as  Monthly  Nurses,  will  be  admitted  to  reside  in  the  Flospital  (if  there 
is  room  for  them).  They  will  be  required  to  remain  three  months  in  the 
Hospital,  and,  during  their  residence,  to  assist  in  the  nursing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Matron,  and  to  conform  to  any  regulations  for  their  conduct 
laid  down  by  the  Ladies’  Committee.  A course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in 
^sidpnLa-ndfLhei?en®ra!  Manabrement  of  the  Sick  Room.  At  the  close  of  their 
in  l!  n i he  H°sPUal.  Pupil  Nurses  who  have  passed  their  Midwifery  exam- 
I aS’CoLC1?odUCtemt  lemSelVeS  in  a11  resPects  t0  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Commit  -e’  be  entltled  t0  receive  a Certificate  from  the  Ladies’ 
Committee  as  trained  Monthly  Nurses. 

admitetedin^aZdM°r  in^n^ion  in  Monthly  Nursing  of  those  Pupils  who  are 

loclcmgs  fot  ltoemoSrUrnrwXg/5  5S'’  indud“  b°"d  “d 

of  “fils lo  a,,end  ,h,!  ”xt 

- ny  certified  Midwife  (having  already  attended  a first  course  of  Lectures)  may 
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attend  a second  or  subsequent  additional  course  of  Lectures  on  payment  of  a 
reduced  fee  of  three  guineas. 

The  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  candidate  attends  the  first  Lecture  of  the 
course. 

Matron,  Miss  Gosling.  Beds,  12. 

London — City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital.  The 

following  are  the  official  regulations  : 

1.  Pupil  Midwives  shall  pay  a fee  of  ^21,  which  shall  include  Board  and 
Lodging  for  three  months. 

2.  Pupil  Nurses  shall  pay  a fee  of  £7  Js.,  which  shall  include  Board  and 
Lodging  for  six  weeks. 

3.  Pupils  shall  pay  for  their  own  Washing,  Tea,  and  Sugar. 

4.  Pupils  taking  Beer  shall  pay  an  extra  sum  of  is.  3d.  per  week. 

5.  Pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  bring  either  Wine,  Beer,  or  Spirits  into- 
the  Hospital. 

6.  Pupils  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  14s-  per  week  for  Board,  should  they  de- 
sire to  stay  longer  than  the  time  specified,  provided  always  that  accommodation, 
can  be  found  for  them. 

7.  Pupils  shall  wear  Washing  Dresses  and  Caps  while  in  the  Hospital, 
each  Pupil  shall  bring  not  less  than  four  of  each. 

8.  Pupils  shall  see  all  labours  when  practicable. 

9.  Single  Women  under  21  years  of  age  cannot  be  received  for  training. 

10.  A deposit  of  £ I is.  shall  be  paid  by  each  Pupil  on  entering  her  name, 

which  shall  be  forfeited  (except  under  special  circumstances)  should  she 
not  proceed  with  her  engagement.  _ . . 

11.  A Certificate  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  term  of  training. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Matron  any  day,  excepting  Wednesday,. 

between  10  and  12  noon. 


Dormitories.  Midwives  see  about  150  cases  ; nurses  from 
50  to  80.  Preparation  for  L.O.S.  examination.  Matron,  Miss- 
Alien.  Beds,  34. 


London— Kensington  Infirmary.  The  Guardians  of 
Kensington  receive  for  3 months’  training  in  the  lying-in  wards 
of  their  Infirmary  in  the  Marloes  Road,  Kensington,  upon 
payment  of  a fee  of  ^10,  ladies  who  have  received  not  less 
than  1 year’s  training  in  general  nursing.. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  matron,  at 
the  Infirmary  in  the  Marloes  Road,  Kensington,  near  Kensington 
High  Street  Station. 


London— Clapham  Maternity  Hospital.  Midwives 
trained  for  3 months  for  10  guineas  ; nurses  lor  2 months  lor  i> 
guineas.  Lectures  and  preparation  for  L.O.S.  examination.  1 la  - 
ron.  Miss  Millar.  Beds,  14-  The  doctors  are  all  ladies. 


London— General  Lying-in  Hospital— Lambeth.  Age, 
25  to  40.  Cubicles.  From  30  to  40  cases  seen.  In  1891  there 
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were  admitted  65  nurses  and  24  midwives,  and  all  the  mid- 
wives took  the  L.O.S.  diploma.  The  following  are  the  official 
regulations : 


Pupils  are  received  into  the  Hospital  for  training  both  as  Midwives  and 
Nurses,  the  former  during  a period  of  three  and  the  latter  of  two  months. 

PUPIL  MID  WIVES. 


The  practical  course  of  training  for  a Midwife  is  divided  into  three  parts  : — 

(a ) Nursing  in  the  lying-in  wards  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Matron. 

(b)  Conducting  labours  in  the  delivery  rooms  under  the  supervision  of 

the  Resident  Midwife. 

(c)  Attending  labour  cases  at  the  patient’s  own  home  under  the  supervision 

of  the  Midwife  attached  to  the  Out-patient  Department  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hospital. 

Lectures  are  given  by  the  Physicians  and  House  Physician,  and  oral  in- 
struction by  the  Matron  and  Resident  Midwife. 

N.B. — During  attendance  on  cases  outside  the  Hospital  the  Pupil  Mid- 
wives will  sleep  in  the  house  of  the  Midwife  under  whose  supervision  the  cases 
are  conducted,  but  will  take  their  meals  and  receive  instruction  during  the  day- 
in  the  Hospital. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  Pupil  Midwives  are 
granted  a Certificate  by  the  Hospital.  They  are,  in  addition,  recommended  to 
pass  the  examination  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
for  which  the  course  of  instruction  is  specially  adapted. 


PUPIL  NURSES. 

The  course  of  training  for  a Nurse  comprises  : — - 

(а)  Assisting  at  labour  cases  in  the  delivery  rooms,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Resident  Midwife. 

(б)  Nursing  in  the  lying-in  wards  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Matron. 
Lectures  are  delivered  to  the  Nurses  by  the  Matron. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  Pupil  Nurses 
are  granted  a Certificate  by  the  flospital. 

A personal  application  must  be  made  to  the  Matron  between  the  hours 
of  11  a.m.  and  1 p.m.,  and  a satisfactory  reference  will  in  all  cases  be 
required. 

Print  Dresses,  Aprons,  and  Special  Caps  to  be  worn. 

Pupils  are  received  on  the  following  terms  : — - 

Pupil  Midwives  (three  months’  training)  - £ 26  5 o 

Pupil  Nurses  (two  months’  training)  - - £ 10  10  o 

These  fees  must  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  on  entering,  and  include  Board, 
Bodging,  and  Instruction,  but  not  washing. 

A deposit  of  £ 1 must  be  paid  by  every  Pupil  when  her  name  is  placed  on  the 
1 s,  K<TIst,e,r-  Fach  Pupil  must  be  constantly  provided  with  a thermometer 
o be  obtained  from  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  every  thermometer  broken  by  a 
rupii  will  be  deducted  and  the  balance  returned  on  leaving.  The  deposit  will 

mpnViS  Vhe  does  not  enter  within  seven  days  after  the  date 

mentioned  on  the  other  side. 

subierl1  *,nd  ^ur,ses  wiU  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Matron,  and 

of  dutv  thev  wlin1' 68  of  the  Hospital.  In  cases  of  misconduct  or  neglect 

will  l!  , L at,°nue  susPended  by  the  Matron  or  Medical  Officers^and 

notice  and  wil1°tt/e  clscbarS®cl.  bY  the  Committee  of  Management  without 
notice,  and  will  thereupon  forfeit  their  fees. 

l>e  entered  on  Vh*  1and.Nurs.es>  0,1  satisfactorily  completing  their  training,  can 
rf  An  M Register  for  recommendation  to  ladies  on  payment  of  a fee 
5s.  Any  Midwife  or  Nurse  changing  her  address  must  give  immediate 
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notice  in  writing  to  the  Matron;  or,  if  temporarily  absent  from  her  address, 
must  provide  for  the  immediate  forwarding  of  all  communications.  Any 
failure  in  observance  of  these  regulations  will  involve  the  erasure  of  the  name 
from  the  Register.  Matron,  Miss  Atkinson.  Beds,  24. 

London— British  Lying-in  Hospital— Endell  Street. 
Midwives  trained  for  3 months  lor  22  guineas.  Lectures  and 
outdoor  work.  From  25  to  50  cases  are  taken  by  each  pupil,  and 
all  cases  are  seen.  Examination  before  leaving  and  preparation 
for  L.O.S.  if  desired.  Monthly  nurses  are  taken  for  4 weeks 
for  ^7  3s.  No  lectures,  but  the  matron  teaches  practical 

work.  From  13  to  20  cases  nursed.  Matron,  Mrs.  Freeman. 
Beds,  28. 

London— Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital.  The  following 

are  the  official  regulations  ; 


MIDWIVES. 

x.  The  Committee  of  Management  receive  a limited  number  of  women  of 

coo'd  character,  to  be  trained  for  Mid  wives  in  the  Wards  and  Out-patients 
Department  of  this  Hospital.  Such  Pupils  enter  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  The  term  of  training  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  months. 

2.  Candidates  may  be  single,  married,  or  widows,  must  not  be  under  21  nor 
above  40  years  of  age.  They  must  produce  a certificate  of  moral  character  and 

a medical  certificate  of  health. 

2 Pupil  Midwives  will  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Medical  Officers  and 
Midwives,  and  subject  to  the  Rules  of  the  Hospital.  They  will  serve  (both  in 
the  Hospital  and  in  the  Out-patients1  Department)  under  the  Hospital  Mid- 
wives, and  receive  instruction  from  the  Medical  Officers  and  Midwives.  /I  hey 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Lying-in  Wards  unless  accompanied  or 
by  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer.  In  cases  of  misconduct  °r  neglect  of  duty 
they  will  be  at  once  suspended  by  the  Resident  Medica  Officer,  who  will 
report  the  same  to  the  Physician-in-Charge,  and  will  be  liable  to  be £****& 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  or  Visitors  without  notice,  and  to  forfeit  their 

Pupil  Midwives  must  provide  themselves  with  washing  dresses,  caps,  and 
aprons,  and  pay  for  their  own  washing.  The  caps  and  aprons  must  be  of  the 
Hospital  uniform  pattern.  No  Pupil  shall  enter  the  Wards  except  mak- 
ing dress,  and  she  shall  always  wear  the  uniform  dress  while  in  *e  Ho^ital. 

5.  The  fees,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  in  advance,  are  ^26  5.. 

for  three  months,  and  include  Board  and  Lodging.  ...  , • j 

6.  On  the  completion  of  the  term  of  pupilage,  each  Pupil  w>  11 ^ d 

and  provided  she  proves  herself  competent  to  d.scharge  the  duties  of  a 
Midwife  will  receive  a parchment  Certificate  ; but  such  Certificate  will  n 
entitle  her  to  undertake  the  medical  treatment  of  cases,  nor  the  management  of 
complications  in  labour.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  tha  hey  wall 
not  receive  any  Certificate  if  found  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  a Midwife  at  the 

”i  °lntpupUMMwive,  arc  epeeially  prepared  by  the  Honorary  Phy.^cimt 
for  the  Examination  of  the  Ob.telrical  Society  of  London,  and  Pa tExwP 
•motion  Fees  are  paid  by  the  Hospital  in  the  case  of  eveiy  Hid  J 
obtains  the  Society’s  Diploma,  and  has  previously  passed  an  Examxnatxo 
by  the  Physicians  of  the  Hospital. 
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NURSES. 

1.  The  Committee  of  Management  receive  a limited  number  of  women  of 
good  character,  to  be  trained  for  Monthly  Nurses  in  the  Wards  of  this  Hospital. 
Such  Pupils  enter  on  their  training  on  Mondays. 

2.  Candidates  may  be  single,  married,  or  widows,  must  not  be  under 
21  nor  above  40  years  of  age.  They  must  produce  a certificate  of  moral 
character  and  a medical  certificate  of  health.  The  term  of  training  is  not  to  be 
less  than  eight  weeks,  but  twelve  weeks  are  recommended. 

3.  Pupil  Nurses  will  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Matron,  and  subject  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Hospital.  They  will  serve  in  the  Wards,  and  receive 
instruction  from  the  Matron  and  Sisters.  In  cases  of  misconduct  or  neglect 
of  duty  they  will  be  suspended  by  the  Matron,  who  will  at  once  report 
the  same  to  the  Physician-in-Charge,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  or  Visitors  without  notice,  and  to  forfeit  their  fees. 

4.  Pupil  Nurses  must  provide  themselves  with  white  washing  dresses,  caps, 
and  aprons,  and  pay  for  their  own  washing.  The  caps  and  aprons  must  be  of 
the  Hospital  uniform  pattern. 

5.  The  fees,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  in  advance,  are  Ten-and- 
a-Half  Guineas  os.  6d.)  for  eight  weeks,  and  Fifteen  Guineas  (,£15  15s.} 
for  twelve  weeks,  inclusive  of  a Course  of  Lectures,  and  include  Board  and 
Lodging. 

6.  On  the  completion  of  the  term  of  pupilage,  each  Pupil  Nurse,  provided 
she  proves  herself  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Monthly  Nursing, 
will  receive  a parchment  Certificate.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
they  will  not  receive  a Certificate  if  found  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  a Monthly 
Nurse  at  the  end  of  their  training.  Any  Nurse  in  possession  of  a Certificate 
can  have  her  name  placed  on  the  Hospital  Register  of  Monthly  Nurses,  on 
payment  of  a registration  fee  of  five  shillings. 

7.  In  case  of  misconduct  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  Certificate, 
the  name  of  any  Monthly  Nurse  will  be  removed  from  the  Flospital  Register. 

Each  midwife  sees  from  90  to  100  cases:  nurses  from  16  to 
20  cases.  About  250  applications  received  yearly,  of  which  about 
200  are  accepted.  Matron,  Mrs.  Philips.  Beds,  56. 


There  are  various  other  hospitals  and  institutions  where 
midwifery  training  can  be  had.  For  instance  at  Manchester 
Maternity  Hospital ; at  Plaistow  Nurses’  Home,  or  from 
the  Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  But  wherever  a nurse 
trains,  her  object  and  aim  should  be  to  take  the  L.O.S. 
diploma.  To  obtain  this,  candidates  must  send  the  exami- 
nation fee  (21s.)  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  a schedule 
supplied  by  the  Society,  at  least  14  days  before  they 
present  themselves  for  examination.  The  examinations 
arc  held  four  times  a year.  The  schedule  demands 

(«)  A certificate  of  moral  character,  (b)  A certificate 
s owing  that  the  candidate  is  not  under  twenty-one  years 

T c * r0°f  Shaving  attended  a lying-in  hospital  or 
charity  for  a period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  and 
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of  having  personally  attended  not  less  than  twenty-five 
labours  under  supervision  satisfactory  to  the  board  of 
examiners.  (d)  Proof  of  having  attended  a course  of 
theoretical  teaching  by  lectures  or  tutorial  instruction,  the 
details  of  which  must  be  submitted  to,  and  receive  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  examiners.  The  candidates  will 
be  required  to  pass  (i)  A written  examination,  (2)  An  oral 
and  practical  examination  upon  the  following  subjects  : — 

(a)  The  elementary  anatomy  of  the  female  pelvis  and 
generative  organs,  (b)  The  symptoms,  mechanism,  course, 
and  management  of  natural  labour,  (c)  The  indications 
of  abnormal  labour  and  the  emergencies  which  may  occur 
in  practice,  (d)  A general  knowledge  of  the  puerperal 
state.  ( e ) The  management  of  new-born  children  and 

infants.  {/)  The  conditions  as  to  air,  food,  cleanliness, 
etc.,  necessary  for  health.  (g)  The  duties  of  the  midwife 
with  regard  to  the  patient,  and  with  regard  to  the  seeking 
of  medical  advice. 

The  following  four  subjects  have  lately  been  specially 
added  to  the  above  : — 

(1)  Haemorrhage,  its  varieties,  and  the  treatment  of  each. 

(2)  Antiseptics  in  midwifery,  and  the  way  to  use  them. 

(3)  The  management  of  the  puerperal  state,  including 
the  use  of  the  thermometer  and  of  the  catheter.  (4)  The 
management  (feeding  included)  of  new-born  children. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  is  one  guinea.  A new 
arrangement  with  respect  to  unsuccessful  candidates  is, 
that  only  half  the  fee  will  in  future  be  returned  to  them, 
viz.,  1 os.  6d.,  instead  of  16s.  as  formerly.  Further  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  between  1.30 
and  6 p.m.  daily,  at  54  Berners  Street,  W. 

The  successful  candidate  signs  a declaration  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  or  else  forfeit  her  diploma. 

Specimens  of  the  questions  set  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PRIVATE  NURSING. 

There  are  four  chief  forms  of  private  nursing:  (i)  a 
nurse  may  join  the  institution  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  where  she  trains  ; (2)  she  can  join  a private 
nursing  institution  run  by  some  persons  as  a business 
.speculation  ; (3)  she  can  join  the  Nurses’  Co-operation  or 
one  of  its  branches  ; (4)  she  can  set  up  on  her  own 
account. 

In  the  first  instance  the  nurse  gains  many  advantages  ; 
she  still  has  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  a public  institu- 
tion, and  she  has  opportunities  of  learning  all  the  latest 
developments  of  nursing  and  treatment  of  disease ; there 
is  no  chance  of  her  knowledge  getting  rusty.  Also,  she  is 
usually  well  paid  : at  the  London  Hospital  the  private 
nurses  receive  from  £30  to  £40  ; part  of  their  pension 
money  is  paid  for  them  ; they  receive  in  and  outdoor 
uniform,  and  are  kept  when  not  at  cases.  At  the  Middle- 
-sex,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and 
others,  the  private  nurses  receive  a salary  of  from  £25  to 
£35,  and  a percentage  on  their  earnings  as  well.  The 
only  objection  to  this  life  is,  that  after  her  years  of  train- 
ing, a nurse  is  apt  to  appreciate  freedom  very  highly,  and 
at  these  institutions  the  rules  are  very  strict,  and  the 
home  feeling  is  not  well  developed. 

In  the  private  institutions  the  nurses  are  not  always 
well  paid,  but  often  they  are  made  very  happy.  These 
institutions  will  also  take  a nurse  whose  limited  experi- 
ence would  exclude  her  from  a better  class  of  institution  ; 
■some  of  them  will  also  train  nurses  who  will  bind  them- 
selves  for  three  years.  We  give  a list  of  some  of  these 
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institutions  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  with  a few  particu- 
lars of  each. 

The  Nurses’  Co-operation,  8 New  Cavendish  St.,  W., 
was  formed  in  1890,  its  object  being — “ To  supply  private 
nurses , thoroughly  trained  and  certificated , to  practitioners 
and  the  public,  through  the  agency  of  nurses  who  have  com- 
bined for  their  mutual  benefit  and  welfare." 

Private  nurses  are  supplied  to  the  public  at  a minimum 
charge  of  a guinea  a week.  Nurses,  however,  arrange 
their  own  fees,  which  are  entered  on  the  roll,  and  a nurse 
may  not  charge  more  than  her  registered  fee,  a note  of  which 
is  sent  with  her  to  every  case.  Nurses  are  supplied  for 
part  of  a day  at  a minimum  charge  of  half  a guinea. 

No  nurse  is  admitted  to  the  roll  unless  she  hold  a 
hospital  certificate,  or  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
of  one  year’s  hospital  training,  immediately  followed  by 
two  years  of  private  or  district  nursing  (i.e.,  three  years' 
service).  In  the  latter  case  facilities  are  offered  to  nurses 
to  pass  an  examination  before  an  approved  board  of 
examiners. 

The  management  of  the  Co-operation  is  vested  in  a 
general  committee,  14  members  of  which  are  appointed 
an  executive  committee.  At  least  8 nurses  are  on  the 
executive  committee. 

Each  nurse  is,  at  the  termination  of  all  cases,  paid  the 
full  amount  of  her  earnings,  less  per  cent.,  which  is 
placed  to  a common  fund,  out  of  which  the  yearly  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  Co-operation  are  defrayed.  The 
accounts  of  the  Co-operation  are  made  up  annually  to 
December  31st,  and  audited  by  a professional  accountant. 
Any  surplus  of  the  common  fund  then  remaining  is  avail- 
able for  distribution  amongst  the  nurses  as  may  in  general 
meeting  be  determined.  There  are  now  200  nurses  work- 
ing for  the  Co-operation,  and  local  branches  are  being 
started  in  many  of  the  large  towns. 

When  a nurse  greatly  pleases  some  hospital  physician,, 
he  may  say  to  her,  “ If  you  like  to  set  up  for  yourself,  I 
will  give  you  work.”  Then  the  nurse  takes  lodgings,  and 
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times  may  be  very  flourishing  with  her.  But  there  is 
considerable  risk  and  many  outside  worries  to  this  life, 
and  a nurse  works  best  when  all  her  thoughts  are  for  her 
patient.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  back  from  private 
nursing  to  hospital  work,  and  though  a private  nurse  may 
earn  £ ioo  a year,  she  has  many  expenses,  and  no  chance 
of  further  rises  ; whereas  an  hospital  matron  or  sister  can, 
at  least,  hope  to  take  more  and  more  important  posts, 
until,  if  she  is  clever  and  fortunate,  she  may  be  earning 
^200  a year  and  all  found. 

The  following  particulars  of  some  of  the  chief  institu- 
tions may  be  useful  to  women  desirous  of  being  trained 
for  private  work,  or,  who  having  had  hospital  training, 
desire  to  join  an  institution  for  private  nursing. 

Bangor  Institution  of  Trained  Nurses.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Rush,  8 Gordon  Terrace,  Bangor.  Only  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  taken  as  nurses.  There  is  a staff 
of  private  and  district  nurses. 

Bath  Private  Nursing  Institute.  In  connection  with 
the  Royal  United  Hospital.  Salary,  £25  and  upwards. 

Bath — River’s  Street  Institute.  Lady  superintendent, 
Miss  G.  M.  Lush ; nurses,  23  ; probationers,  5 ; district  nurses, 
3;  midwife,  1.  Salary,  ^28  to  ^30;  must  have  had  2 years’  ex- 
perience, and  be  between  24  and  30  years  of  age. 

Beckenham  Aimee  Home.  Lady  superintendent,  Sister 
Aimee.  A branch  of  the  Eastbourne  Home. 

Bedfordshire  Institute— St.  Peter’s.  Hon.  lady  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  Rawson  ; nurses,  9.  Salary,  ,£27  to  £30,  with  in 
and  out  uniform. 


Belfast  Nurses’  Home— Frederick  Street.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Newman  ; night  superintendent,  1 ; hospital  nurses, 
14  ; private  nurses,  34  ; probationers,  20. 


Midland  Counties  Institution.  Lady 

Sahrv  / du  ’nMrS'  Diamond;  nurses.  84;  probationers,  12. 
Salary,  £I2  the  first  2 years  ; ^20  the  next  two  years.  Age,  25  to 
o * 
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Birmingham— Queen’s  Hospital.  Private  institution. 

Blackheath  Institute.  Lady  superintendent,  Mrs.  Smith. 
Salary,  £ 20  to  £30.  Probationers  between  the  age  of  22  and  28 
trained  for  a small  premium. 

Bournemouth  Nursing  Institute— 1x5  Old  Christchurch 
Road.  Salary,  £23. 

Bournemouth  Victoria  Home  for  Nurses. 

Bradford  Nurses’  Institution— no  Manningham  Lane. 
Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Jelley;  nurses,  32  ; probationers,  15. 
Salary — Probationers,  ,£10  ; nurses,  ^16  to  .£30,  with  all  found. 

Brighton— London  and  Brighton  Association  of 
Nurses — 95  Western  Road.  Salary,  £23.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  with  some  of  the  older  nurses  of  taking  a percentage  on 
their  earnings. 

Brighton  County  Hospital  Institution.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Scott. 

Bristol  Institution — 24  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Rogers ; nurses,  60. 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  Institution.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Smith.  Salary,  £7.6  to  £30,  and  all  found. 

Burnley  Victoria  Hospital  Institute.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Pigott. 

Burton-on-Trent  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss 
Carson  ; nurses,  10  ; probationers,  2.  Salary,  £23  to  ^28.  Age, 
25.  In  and  out  uniform.  Bonuses  given. 

Cambridge  Home — 13  Fitzwilliam  Street.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Young;  nurses,  25  ; probationers,  4. 

Canterbury  Institute — 8 St.  Margaret’s  Street.  Lady 
superintendent ; nurses,  16  ; probationers,  2.  Salary,  from  .£25. 
Training  given  at  the  Canterbury  Hospital. 

Cardiff— Stanbroke  House.  Private  nursing  home  and 

pay  hospital.  Roman  Catholics  taken  on  the  staff. 
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Chester  Deaconess  Institution.  Nurses,  12. 

Cornwall  Nurses’  Home.  Lady  superintendent-,  Miss 
Rogers  ; nurses,  7. 

Coventry  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Mrs.  Ka- 
vanagh. 

Croydon  Institute — -Park  Lane.  Lady  superintendent 
Mrs.  Percy;  nurses,  27.  Salary,  .£24  to  ^30,  with  10  per  cent, 
on  earnings.  Age,  25  to  35.  Church  of  England  only. 


Derby  Nursing  and  Sanitary  Association — 2 Church 
Street.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Woodhead  ; nurses,  46  ; 
district  nurses,  4;  probationers,  11.  Persons  admitted  to  this 
institution  should  be  between  25  and  35  years  of  age;  they  are 
engaged  after  1 month’s  trial,  for  a period  of  3 years.  The  first 
year  is  spent  in  training,  and  the  second  and  third  years  in  nursing 
in  private  families,  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  capabilities. 
Wages — -For  the  training  year,  £4  and  uniform,  consisting  of  4 
print  dresses,  1 stuff  dress,  1 bonnet,  12  aprons,  4 caps;  for  the 
second  year,  ^20  ; for  the  third  year,  .£25.  The  committee  also 
present  bonuses  every  year  to  those  nurses  who  are  recommended 
by  the  lady  superintendent.  1 The  uniform  is  plain  and  neat, 
not  at  all  conspicuous.  Persons  applying  for  admission  must 
send  : — 

1.  A certificate  from  a clergyman  or  minister. 

2.  A certificate  of  health  from  a doctor,  according  to  a form 
which  may  be  had  on  application. 

3.  The  address  of  a lady  who  will  answer  enquiries  respecting 
•character. 

. 4-  Age,  height,  and  weight,  carte-de-visite , and  previous  occupa- 
tion. 

5.  They  must  also  be  total  abstainers. 

Any  other  information  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  ladv 
superintendent,  Nurses’  Training  Institution,  London  Road 
\corner  of  Trinity  Street),  Derby. 

Devonport  Institute  ; in  connection  with  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Dunstan  ; nurses,  7. 
oa.ary,  £25,  with  in  and  out  uniform. 


Ci?y  Dublin  Institution.  Lady  superin- 
bein!  t’;MjS'  R:  K:  Treacy;  nurses,  82.  Women  desirous  of 
1 0 tramed  as  hospital,  district,  or  private  nurses,  should  apply 

thelamiies^ThRv  fr°m/ef being  determined  by  the  amount  of 
earnings,  this  year  (1891)  they  amount  to ^204  is. 
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to  the  lady  manager  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Nursing  Institution, 
Limited,  Upper  Baggot  Street,  Dublin.  If  considered  suitable, 
they  will  be  engaged  by  the  directors  as  articled  probationers 
under  the  following  conditions  and  regulations  : — 

1.  They  must  be  over  18  and  under  40  years  of  age  at  the  date 
of  application. 

2.  They  must  read  and  write  well,  and  bring  testimonials  of 
good  character. 

3.  They  must  attend  at  their  own  cost  at  the  Institution,  for 
approval,  when  required. 

4.  They  shall  only  be  received  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  will  remain  in  the  Institution  for  3 months  upon  trial. 
If  at  any  time  during  that  period  they  are  considered  unsuitable 
for  training  as  nurses,  their  services  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
directors. 

5.  At  the  expiration  of  3 months,  if  retained,  and  yearly,  so 
long  as  they  remain  as  nurses  in  the  service  of  the  Institution, 
they  shall  be  provided  with  an  indoor  uniform  to  the  value  of 
about  £3,  which  on  the  completion  of  each  year’s  service  will 
become  their  own. 

6.  The  probationers  and  nurses  shall  be  required  to  wear  the 
uniform  clothing  supplied  to  them,  while  in  the  home  or  on  duty. 
They  shall  provide  themselves  with  the  regulation  outdoor  uniform 
to  be  worn  except  when  on  leave,  and  with  other  necessary 
clothing. 

7.  No  salary  is  paid  for  the  period  of  3 months’  trial,  unless  the 
candidate  be  found  efficient  and  be  engaged  at  the  end  of  that 
term  as  a probationer.  If  so  engaged,  the  following  scale  of 
salary  shall  then  become  payable,  and  shall  begin  from  the  date 
of  first  entering  the  service  of  the  Institution  : — First  year  as  pro- 
bationer, ^10;  first  term  of  3 years,  as  nurse,  £13  a year;  if 
engaged  for  a second  period  of  3 years,  .£20  a year,  increasing  by 
£2  a year  to  £24. 

Dublin — Red  Cross  Nursing  House— 87  Harcourt  Street. 
Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Lyons  ; sisters,  39  ; probationers,  50. 
Candidate  must  be  a lady  by  birth  and  education.  Proof  of  same 
required.  Candidates  under  30  years  of  age  preferred.  A 
personal  interview  with  the  lady  superintendent  imperative.  A 
fee  of  .£50,  to  be  paid  in  2 instalments  of  ^25  each  (the  first  on 
joining  the  training  school,  which  is  returned  it  the  lady  does  not 
remain  over  her  month  of  probation,  with  a deduction  of  4 guineas 
in  consideration  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  Institution  of  constant 
changing  of  workers,  and  the  second  instalment  6 months  later). 
The  candidate  to  fill  up  enclosed  form  and  procure  3 letters  of 
recommendation  from  a medical  man,  a clergyman,  and  an 
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intimate  friend,  named  therein  as  references,  and  return  the  form 
duly  filled  up  to  the  lady  superintendent  and  wait  for  a vacancy. 
Candidate  to  provide  her  own  indoor  uniform  according  to  pattern 
supplied — 2 cotton  gowns,  8 aprons,  4 caps.  The  term  of  proba- 
tion is  1 year,  after  which  the  candidate,  if  she  passes  her  final 
examination,  may,  if  considered  suitable,  become  a Red  Cross 
Sister  or  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Fee  of  £50  includes  train- 
ing in  hospital,  residence,  maintenance,  and  washing. 

Eastbourne — The  Aimee  Home.  Lady  superintendent, 
Sister  Aimee,  late  St.  John’s  sister.  A branch  at  Beckenham. 

Eastbourne  Nursing  Institution.  Salary,  ^30,  and 
uniform. 

Exeter  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Mrs.  Corfe ; 
nurses  15. 

Fakenham  Nurses’  Home.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss 
Hammond  ; nurses,  50. 

Frome  Home  for  Nurses.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss 
Briggs  ; nurses,  8. 

Gainsborough  Nursing  Institution.  Lady  superinten- 
dent, Mrs.  Goodwin  ; nurses,  10. 

Glasgow  Institution— 2 Queen’s  Crescent.  Salary,  £'20 
and  uniform. 


Glasgow  Sick  Poor  and  Private  Nursing  Institution 

— 22°  Sauchiehall  Street.  Salary,  ^25,  rising  to  ^40  ; uniform 
and  washing. 

Gloucester  Infirmary  Nursing  Institution.  Lady 
superintendent  Miss  Yeats ; nurses,  12.  Salary— probationers, 
;£I4  ; nurses,  from  ^25.  Age  for  probationers,  20  to  35. 

tn?r^'h1rSl:>y  Inspution— Gr°svenor  Crescent.  Small  salary 
Nurses  ger^o.  “ be  betVV6en  23  and  3°  years  of  age. 

Jes^Mdu6rraSvfielS  Lady  suPenntendent,  Miss 

Jessie  Murray.  Salary,  ^25  to  £36.  Abstainers  preferred. 

nurses^2^  Nurses  Home-  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Pye  ; 
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Jersey  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Wells; 
nurses,  8.  Salary,  ,£25,  and  uniform. 

Kent  Nursing  Institution— Tunbridge  Wells.  Salary, 
^30,  and  in  and  out  uniform.  Probationers  trained  for  2 years. 
Age,  25  to  35.  Branch  at  Maidstone  and  West  Mailing.  Medals 
given  for  long  and  faithful  service. 

Leamington — Warneford  Hospital  Institution.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Price. 

Leeds  Nurses’  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss 
Dawson;  nurses,  84;  probationers,  21.  Probationers  are  re- 
ceived for  3 years.  Salary,  ^14,  ^18,  and  .£20,  with  uniform. 
Age,  24  to  34. 

Lincoln  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Brom- 
head.  The  best  age  for  candidates  is  between  25  and  35,  except 
under  special  circumstances.  They  must  be  well  educated. 
They  must  attend  church.  They  will  be  required  to  produce 
satisfactory  testimony  as  to  character  and  health.  They  must 
bring  2 washing  dresses  and  12  large  white  aprons.  An 
entrance  fee  of  £1  is  required  with  each  probationer.  Every 
probationer  received  into  the  Institution  must  come  for  a month 
on  trial,  and  will  then  be  expected  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
serve  the  Institution  for  3 years,  on  the  following  terms : — 
First  year  of  training,  £14  ; second  year,  £16  ; third  year,  .£20  ; 
second  term  of  3 years,  each  year,  £22  ; third  term  of  3 years, 
each  year,  £ 2 5 ; fourth  term  of  3 years,  each  year,  .£30.  Board, 
lodging,  and  medical  attendance  are  provided  in  addition  to  the 
above  wages  ; and  uniform,  when  the  training  is  finished. 

Liverpool  Nurses’  Home — Dover  Street.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Stains.  In  connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Nurses,  60. 

Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  Institution.  Lady 

superintendent,  Miss  Anderson  ; nurses,  26. 

Liverpool  Southern  Hospital  Institution.  Lady 

superintendent,  Miss  Gordon  ; nurses,  17. 

Leicester  Institution.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Tanner; 
nurses,  28  ; probationers,  7. 

London  Hospital  Private  Nursing  Institution— 
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Whitechapel.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Luckes  ; nurses,  21. 
Salary,  ,£30  to  .£48,  with  uniform  and  part  pension  money. 

London  General  Nursing  Institution— 5 Henrietta 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden.  Salary,  .£25  1 os.  to  .£35  10s.,  with  in  and 
out  uniform.  Age,  25  to  35. 

London — Hanover  Institute — 22  George  Street,  W. 
Nurses  must  be  under  30,  and  have  had  3 years’  experience.  A 
branch  at  Eastbourne. 


London— Highbury  Institute.  Salary,  from  .£30.  Age, 
25  to  40. 

London— Holy  Cross  Society — Ladbroke  Road.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Pringle.  Specially  for  Roman  Catholics, 
who  have  to  sign  for  4 years. 


London— Mr.  Wilson’s  Institution— Wimpole  Street. 
Salary,  £30  to  £40.  Age,  25  to  35. 

London— New  Bond  Street  Institution.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Sprigg ; nurses,  over  200.  The  nurses  pay  a 
percentage  on  their  earnings  of  2s.  6d.  in  the 


London— Middlesex  Hospital  Institution.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Wethered  ; nurses,  15.  Salary,  from  £25, 
with  a percentage  on  earnings. 

London— Mildmay  Nursing  Home— Newington  Green. 
Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Dean.  The  nurses  are  deaconesses. 


London— Devonshire  Square  Institution— Bishops- 
gate,  E.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Worsnop  ; nurses,  go.  All 
women  wishing  to  become  nursing  sisters  must  apply  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  the  lady  superintendent,  4 Devonshire  Square.’ 
I hey  must  be  between  the  age  of  25  and  35,  in  good  health,  and  of 
1 110n  character.  Testimonials  and  personal  references  are 

theiV  rrV  • 0n  bein§  ?ccePted  they  enter  the  Hospital,  and  when 
simnll  TS  -S  f°mPleted  they  become  nursing  sisters,  wearing  a 

in?fmthefiU'itab  edieSS  Provlded  by  the  committee,  and  receiv- 
thfrd  /t  ^ Period  of  3 years,  £20  per  annum  ; second,  £23  ; 

and^after^i  r 1 h°®e  who  re™am  12  years  receive  £28  annually, 

Sfers  sDn5anTS  SerV'Ce’  ^3°’  °n  enterinS  the  Institution,  the 
isters  sian  an  agreement  to  remain  at  work  for  3 years. 
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London— Grosvenor  Square  Institution— i Northop 
Street.  Special  nurses  for  nervous  cases.  Lady  superintendent, 
Mrs.  Caldwell ; nurses,  15.  Salary— probationers,  ^15;  nurses, 
£20,  rising  to  .£29.  Pensions  given.  Age,  not  under  25. 

London— Great  Ormond  Street  Institute,  in  connection 
with  the  Children’s  Hospital.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Close  ; 
nurses,  8.  Salary,  £20  to  ^25,  with  a percentage  on  earnings. 

London— Royal  Free  Hospital  Institute.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Wedgewood  ; nurses,  12. 

London— Fitzroy  House— Fitzroy  Square.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Judkins  ; nurses,  16.  The  nurses  receive  a fixed 
salary,  and  also  a percentage  on  the  receipts. 

London  — South  London  Institution  — Forest  Hill. 
Salary,  ^25. 

London— St.  Helena  Home — St.  John’s  Wood.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Robertson.  The  nurses  have  a comfortable 
home,  a fixed  salary,  and  bonuses. 

London— St.  John  the  Divine  Sisters— Drayton 

Gardens.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Wilson;  nurses,  100. 
Salary,  from  £20.  Probationers  are  trained. 

London — Westminster  Nurses’  Home.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Kirwan ; nurses,  64.  In  connection  with  the 
Westminster  Hospital. 

Longton  Nursing  Institution.  Lady  superintendent, 
Miss  Peck ; nurses,  4. 

Maidstone— Stephen  Monckton  Nurses’  Home. 

Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Jones. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Institution.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Mrs.  Nicholas;  nurses,  25. 

Manchester  Institute— 62  Grosvenor  Street.  Salary,  £ 2 5 
to  £ 30 , with  uniform. 

Margate  Institute — Vicarage  Crescent.  Probationers  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years  of  age  are  trained  for  3 years.  No  salary 
first  year;  £15,  £18.  Trained  nurses  are  taken  on  Co-operation 
principles.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Harbord. 
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Middlesbrough  Institution.  In  connection  with  the 
Fever  Hospital. 

Middlesboro’  Nursing  Association.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Purvis ; nurses,  2 (gentlewomen  only). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Nurses  Home— n Ellison  Place. 
Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Emery ; nurses,  42  ; probationers,  9. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Institute— 2 Granville  Road.  Salary, 

£36- 

Newport  Institute— Isle  of  Wight.  Salary,  £25,  and 
indoor  uniform. 

Northampton  Institution— 35  Haylewood  Road.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Stewart ; nurses,  1 6 ; probationers,  4. 
Probationers  are  trained  for  a fee  of  £20. 

Norwich  Staff  of  Nurses— 50  Bethel  Street.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Watson ; nurses,  30 ; probationers,  4. 
There  is  a benefit  fund  for  nurses. 


Norwich  Private  Institute,  in  connection  with  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Hospital.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Adam. 

Nottingham  Nursing  Association— 1 Regent  Street. 
Lady  supeiintendent,  Miss  Forrest;  nurses,  30;  probationers  6: 
Salary,  £25  to  £30,  with  uniform. 

Nottingham— Providence  Nurses’  Home.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Taylor.  Salary,  from  ^25. 

Oxford— Sarah  Acland  Home— Wellington  Square.  Lady 

superintendent,  Miss  Denniston  ; nurses,  25. 

crVTrivate  Institute,  in  connection  with  the 
NuKef must  have  P'-'T"'  Ladt  superintendent,  Miss  Turner. 
Stag  g f°r  2 years-  SaIaV>  -£2°>  uniform  and 

Devon  Tospita^ahn  ,Nurain?  St?ff  of  the  South 

Salary,  ^o^,'  J^g*"*****  MSS  Hopki''S' 

^pSSen^rEU^0 
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Preston  Royal  Infirmary  Home.  Lady  superintendent,. 
Miss  Pigott;  nurses,  12. 

Reading— Hospital  Nursing  Institution.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Baxter  ; nurses,  28. 

Rhyl— Alexandra  Hospital  Institute.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Vizard ; nurses,  13. 

Scarborough  Institute— 45  Esplanade.  Lady  super- 
intendent, Miss  Ivemp-Wakefield.  Salary,  ^30. 

Salisbury  Diocesan  Institution.  Lady  superintendent, 
Miss  Hussey;  nurses,  29;  probationers,  6.  Salary,  first  year, 
first  quarter,  £2  ; second  quarter,  £ 2 ; third  quarter,  £4  ; fourth 
quarter,  ^5  ; Clothes  to  the  value  of  £^.  Second  year,  £\b  ; 
third  year,  ^19;  fourth  year,  £22-,  fifth  year,  ^24.  Following 
three  years,  ^26,  ^28,  ^30.  Besides  the  above  wages  : board, 
lodging,  medical  attendance,  and  clothes  annually  to  the  value  of 
£$  are  provided.  Age,  23  to  33.  Probationers  are  trained  at  the 
Salisbury  Infirmary.  They  have  to  undergo  three  months’  pro- 
bation before  the  engagement  is  signed. 

Sheffield  Nurses’  Home — Glossop  Road.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Armstrong;  nurses,  33  ; probationers,  8. 

Sheffield— St.  George’s  Home.  Lady  superintendent, 
Miss  Corvan. 

Southampton  Nurses’  Institute— 8 Park  Road.  Lady 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Varian  ; nurses,  16  ; probationers,  3. 

Southport— St.  John’s  Institute.  Salary,  ^30;  total 
abstainers  only. 

Stoke-upon-Trent  Staffordshire  Institution.  Lady 
superintendent,  Miss  Shirley;  nurses,  101  ; probationers,  10. 
Salary,  ^25,  rising  in  5 years  to  ^30.  Probationers  trained  for 
£1  on  a 3 years’  agreement. 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Nursing  Home.  Lady  superin- 
tendent, Miss  Minet ; nurses,  10. 

Sunderland  Nursing  Institute.  Lady  superintendent* 
Miss  Jeffrey  ; nurses,  12  ; probationers,  9. 

Swansea  Nursing  Institution. 
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Taunton  Jubilee  Institution.  Lady  superintendent, 
Miss  Macdonald;  nurses,  25. 

Torquay — The  Mitchell  Home.  Nurses,  22.  Salary, 
£ 22  to  £3 5.  Affiliated  to  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for 
nurses. 

Weymouth  Private  Nursing  Home.  Salary,  £30. 

Worcester  City  and  County  Institution.  Nurses,  37  ; 
probationers,  7. 

York  Home  for  Nurses.  Nurses,  50 ; probationers,  8. 
The  home  is  managed  by  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


INFIRMARY  NURSING. 

The  skilled  nursing  of  sick  paupers  is  only  gradually 
coming  into  favour.  So  late  as  1889,  The  Hospital 
chronicled  a case  of  pauper  imbeciles  being  employed 
as  nurses  in  a union  infirmary,  though  these  poor  idiots 
probably  needed  nursing  themselves.  In  many — far  too 
many — infirmaries  pauper  inmates  are  still  employed  as 


MISS  TWINING. 


nurses,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
cases  of  cruelty,  beating  with  pokers,  for  instance,  to  come 
before  the  Guardians.  The  best  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  the  election  of  more  lady  Guardians,  who  can  moie 
justly  appreciate  than  men  can,  the  necessity  for  trained 
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nursing,  and  the  best  means  of  adjusting  nursing  and 
domestic  details.  There  is  an  excellent  society,  The 
Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association,  which  does 
its  best  to  remedy  the  bad  nursing  in  infirmaries. 

It  originated  with  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  who 
had  been  a Poor  Law  Guardian  and  constant  visitor  to  a 
large  London  infirmary  connected  with  one  of  the  work- 
houses.  In  1879,  she  and  Lady  Montagu  invited  Miss 
Louisa  Twining  to  meet  them  and  talk  over  matters  that 
had  come  under  her  notice.  Miss  Twining  and  Lady 
Lothian  visited  the  infirmary  together,  and  subsequently 
paid  similar  visits  of  inspection  to  several  other  institutions 
of  the  kind.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
great  room  for  improvement,  and  the  Association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this.  Miss  Twining 
was  elected  first  Honorary  Secretary.  During  the  out- 
break of  smallpox  in  1881,  the  Association  was  applied  to 
to  supply  nurses  for  the  hospital  tents,  which  was  promptly 
done.  In  1885,  the  nursing  of  the  Hampstead  Infirmary 
was  confided  to  the  Association,  and  in  1886,  that  of  St. 
George’s  in  the  East.  In  1891,  the  Association  had  3 
superintendents,  100  nurses,  and  31  probationers  at 
work. 

The  regulations  for  probationers  desiring  to  join  the 
Association  are  as  follows: — “(1)  Probationers  must  not 
be  less  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  nor  above  thirty. 
(2)  The  usual  term  of  training  will  be  a year.  (3)  At  the 
end  of  a year,  probationers  will  be  provided  with  situations 
by  the  Association,  and  for  the  next  three  years  {at  least), 
they  will  be  required  to  take  such  posts  as  the  committee 
will  offer  to  them  as  day  or  night  nurses,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  Association.  The  salaries  at 
first  after  training  will  not  exceed  £ 20 , with  board,  lodging, 
uniform,  and  washing,  in  the  infirmaries.  (4)  Each  pro- 
bationer will  have  a month’s  trial  before  being  accepted 
or  the  year.  (5)  Personal  applications  to  be  made  in  the 
_rst  instance  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  6 Adam  Street, 
strand,  daily  from  11  to  1 o’clock.  Since  1880,  Miss 
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Wilson  has  been  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  it  has  prospered  greatly  under  her  energetic  rule. 


MARY  ADELAIDE  MEDAL. 


The  Mary  Adelaide  Medal  is  for  nurses  belonging  to  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association.  It  was  first 
presented  in  1882.  The  device  was  designed  by  Lord 
Montagu,  and  the  die  presented  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck,  whose  initials  ‘ M.  A.  form 
part  of  the  design.  In  1881,  H.R.H.  had  allowed  her 
name  to  be  given  to  nurses  working  under  the  Association. 
The  medal  is  given  to  probationers  trained  by  the  Associa- 
tion after  one  year  of  satisfactory  service  ; to  nurses  who 
receive  training  from  other  institutions,  it  is  given  after 
two  years’  satisfactory  work  in  one  situation.  The  medal 
must  be  returned  when  a nurse  ceases  to  work  under  the 
Association.  But  all  praise  for  improvement  in  infirmary 
nursing  is  not  due  to  the  above  Association.  Nurses  will 
ever  remember  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  the  pioneei  in  this  work, 
who,  in  1865,  took  charge  of  the  huge  Liverpool  Work- 
house  Infirmary,  and  with  the  aid  of  12  nurses  reduced  it 
to  order.  In  1869,  Miss  Torrance  and  a staff  of  nurses 
took  up  the  nursing  of  the  Highgate  Infirmary  work,  which 
was  carried  on  later  by  Miss  Annie  Hill.  Now,  some  of 
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the  best  training  schools  are  to  be  found  in  infirmaries, 
and  some  of  the  most  lucrative  posts  are  to  be  won  in  this 
field. 

Brief  particulars  of  a few  workhouse  infirmaries  are  here 
given. 

Birmingham  New  Infirmary.  Fee  for  1 year’s  train- 
ing, ^20.  Hours,  7 a.m.  till  9 p.m.,  with  2 hours  for  recreation. 
Separate  cubicles.  Beds,  1,700.  Matron,  Miss  Gibson. 

Brownlow  Hill  Infirmary — Liverpool.  Age,  23  to  35. 

Fee  for  1 year’s  training,  £10  ; for  3 years’  service,  wages,  ,£10, 
^15,  and  ^20.  Certificate  given.  Matron,  Miss  Stuart.  Beds, 
1,200. 

Canterbury  Union.  Probationers  received  to  work  under 
a trained  nurse.  Salary,  £10,  rising  £ 1 yearly  to  £15.  Uni- 
form supplied.  Rules  excellent.  Matron,  Miss  Paris. 

Chelsea  Infirmary.  Probationers  received  for  3 years’  train- 
ing under  a trained  matron.  Salary  given.  Matron,  Miss  de 
Pledge.  Beds,  386. 

Croydon  Union.  Probationers  taken  not  under  20  years  of 
age. 


Crumpsall  Infirmary— Manchester.  Fee  for  1 year’s 

training,  ^15.  Wages,  during  3 years’  course,  ^10,  ^16,  £ 20 . 
Certificate  given.  Matron,  Miss  Hanan.  Beds,  1,350. 


East  Dulwich  Infirmary.  Age,  21.  Salary,  ^16.  Sixty 
nurses  to  700  patients.  Matron,  Miss  Armit. 

Kensington  Infirmary.  Three  years’  course.  Lectures 
and  certificate  given.  Matron,  Miss  Hughes.  Beds,  392. 

Marylebone  Infirmary— Netting  Hill.  Salary  for  the 
nrst  year,  ^10;  afterwards  £20  ■ must  sign  for  3 years.  Age,  22 
to  32._  Separate  bedrooms.  Good  lectures  and  classes : certifi- 
cate given.  Matron,  Miss  Vincent.  Beds,  744. 

yea^yP!or/iCk  HSylUV  Age>21'  £*,  rising  £r 

yearly  to  A 19  Hours,  6.30  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  Holidays  2 

Bet'799 : 0ften  have  in  obtaining  Ses 
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St.  Pancras  Infirmary.  Age,  22.  Salary,  £10.  Matron, 
Miss  Moir.  Beds,  523. 

St.  Olave’s  Union.  Age,  21.  Salary,  .£15,  rising  £1 
yearly  to  ^18.  Matron,  Miss  Evans.  Beds,  388. 

Sheffield  Union.  Age,  211035.  Wages,  ,£10,  ^15,  ^18 
lectures  and  certificate  given.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8.30  p.m., 
with  2 hours  off. 

Whitechapel  Infirmary.  One  year’s  course.  No  salary 
given,  and  no  premium  required.  Age,  22  to  26.  Matron,  Miss 
Coglan.  Beds,  689. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DISTRICT  NURSING. 


This  Is  at  present  a very  popular  branch  of  the  nursing- 
service,  chiefly  because  it  has  received  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  offering.  Of  old  all  the 
district  institutions  were  scattered  and  diverse  in  their 
rules ; now  they  are  one  and  all  gathering  under  the 
Jubilee  banner,  and  if  only  the  Jubilee  Institute  continues 
to  be  efficiently  run,  a good  work  will  have  been  done. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  full  the  regulations  as 
to  the  training  and  engagement  of  Queen’s  nurses. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JUBILEE  INSTITUTE  FOR  NURSES. 


I.— TRAINING: 

I.  The  following  qualifications  as  to  training,  approved  by  the  Council,  shall 
be  considered  requisite  to  render  a Nurse  eligible  to  be  placed  on  the  Roll  of 
those  to  be  submitted  to  the  Queen  for  her  approval : 

(a)  Training  in  some  approved  General  Hospital,  or  Infirmary,  for  not 
less  than  one  year  ; 

(£)  Approved  training  in  District  Nursing  for  not  less  than  six  months, 
including  the  nursing  of  mothers  and  their  infants  after  childbirth  ; 
R)  Nurses  in  country  districts  must  in  addition  have  at  least  three  months’ 
approved  training  in  midwifery. 

ceptionaiecaCses.diti°nS  SUbjeCt  t0  modificati°n  by  the  Council  to  meet  ex- 

to  b?l0,n8‘ne  t°  an  Association  already  affiliated 

petency.  ’ ‘ ^ e ebg'ble  if  they  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  com- 

the ' Coundf'have'nvidp  ^ r£qUired  six  months’  training  District  Nursing, 
Nursing  ASSocktiorf  nndrrnfmfRtS  rth  the  Metropolitan  and  National 
number  of  Probationers  abend’  0r  .lbe  adnilssi01?  t0  their  Homes  of  a limited 
and  they  are  mal-ino-  <;•  y qiialificd,  according  to  the  above  condition  (a) ; 

°‘h"  DiSt,i“  N”,sinS 

only,  to  the  Secretnrv^n  ac'm‘^’on  a Probationer  should  apply,  by  letter 
Katharine’s  Royal  Ilosnital'^Vr/’d  °pa  Si  ^ 'Iff  Institute  for  Nurses,  St. 
of  the  Metropolitan  andP Nation-iUV  S * ^a’  N'^  '■  ’ 01  t0  the  Superintendent 
W.C. , loathe  Superintendent 
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Edinburgh  ; or  to  the  Superintendent  of  any  of  the  other  Associations  with 
which  the  Council  may  have  made  arrangements  for  training,  whose  addresses 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  Institute  for 
Nurses. 

4.  The  Candidate,  if  approved,  will  be  received  on  trial  for  a month,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  District  Nursing. 
If  suitable,  she  will  continue  the  course  of  training  with  technical  class  in- 
struction for  five  months  longer,  in  accordance  with  condition  {b),  during 
which  period  she  will  be  considered  as  a Probationer. 

5.  If,  during  the  time  of  training,  the  Probationer  be  found  unsuitable,  her 
engagement  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  Superintendent. 

6.  Upon  admission  to  the  Home,  the  Probationer  shall  pay  £$  towards  the 
expenses  of  Board,  etc.,  during  her  month  of  trial,  which  sum  will  be  returned 
to  her  should  she  remain  in  the  Home  six  months. 

7.  The  Probationer  will,  at  the  end  of  her  month  of  trial,  be  required  to 
sign  an  agreement  that  she  will  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  her  District  Training,  continue  to  work  as  a District  Nurse  wherever  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  may  require  her  services. 

8.  While  under  training,  the  Probationer  will  be  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Home  Superintendent,  and  her  work  to  the  inspection  of  the  General 
Inspector  of  the  Council. 

She  must  conform  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Home,  and  she 
will  be  liable,  in  case  of  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  to  be  suspended  by 
the  Home  Superintendent,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  report  the  case  immediately 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Home. 

She  will  receive  during  her  six  months’  training  a payment  oi  £12  10s., 
payable  one-half  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  admission,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  end  of  six  months  ; but  should  she  leave  from  any  cause  before  the  end 
of  her  training,  she  will  not,  without  the  assent  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to 
any  part  payment. 

She  will  be  provided  with  full  board,  an  allowance  for  laundry,  a separate 
furnished  bedroom  or  cubicle,  and  a sitting-room  in  common ; as  well  as  a 
Uniform  dress,  which  she  will  be  required  at  all  times  to  wear  when  on  duty. 
The  Uniform  must  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Institute. 

9.  On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  her  training,  the  name  of  the  Proba- 
tioner will  be  submitted  to  the  Queen  as  being  eligible  to  be  entered  upon  the 
Roll  of  the  Queen’s  Institute  as  a Queen’s  Nurse,  and  she  will  be  recommended 
for  employment  as  a District  Nurse. 

II. — ENGAGEMENT  AFTER  TRAINING. 

10.  The  Council  expect  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  suitable 
engagements  for  the  Nurses  of  the  Institute,  according  to  their  respective 
qualifications.  The  salary  the  Nurse  will  receive  must  vary,  and  will  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  her  qualifications  and  previous  experience. 

Trained  District  Nurses  are  paid  salaries  varying  from  £25  to  £50  per 
annum,  with  full  board,  lodging,  and  allowance  for  laundry. 

11.  Should  a Nurse,  after  being  entered  upon  the  Roll,  not  be  immediately 
provided  with  a situation,  or  subsequently,  during  the  term  of  her  agreement 
with  the  Council,  leave  her  situation  under  circumstances  approved  by  the 
Council,  she  will,  while  waiting  for  an  engagement,  receive  maintenance  and 
such  salary  from  the  Council  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  varying,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  from  £ 2 5 to  ^35  per  annum. 

12.  The  name  of  the  Nurse  will  not  be  continued  on  the  Roll,  and  she  will 
not  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Queen’s  Nurse,  except  so  long  as  she  is  employed 
as  a District  Nurse  with  the  approval  of  the  Council.  The  Council  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen  to  remove  the  name  of  a Nurse  from  the  Roll  on  the 
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ground  of  any  breach  of  the  regulations,  misconduct,  or  the  unsatisfactory 
discharge  of  her  duties. 

Nurses  wishing  to  terminate  any  engagement  with  which  they  have  been 
provided  by  the  Council,  will  be  expected  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Council  before  giving  notice  to 
their  immediate  employer. 

Candidates  in  London  are  admitted  to  the  accredited  Training  Institutions, 
if  there  are  vacancies,  during  the  last  week  in  March  and  September. 

Agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  Probationer  on  the  expiration  of  the 
month  of  trial,  if  approved  : — 

The  undersigned  agrees  to  abide  by 

the  above  Regulations,  and  readily  and  cheerfully  to  obey  all  the 
Rules  of  the  Institute  to  which  she  may  be  subject. 

Dated  this  day  of  , 18 


(Signed) 

btk  May , 1890. 


ARTHUR  L.  B.  PEILE, 

By  Order  of  the  Council. 


When  the  nurses  have  passed  through  this  training  and 
been  licensed  by  the  Council,  their  names  and  qualifica- 
tions are  placed  before  the  Queen.  This  is  not  a mere 
nominal  thing.  They  are  actually  passed  by  her  Majesty 
and  receive  the  badge,  and  are  henceforth  Queen’s  nurses. 
To  show  the  sort  of  work  involved  in  district  nursing  we 
give  a specimen  picture  of  a day  with  the  nurses  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  National  Association.  The  breakfast 
bell  rings  at  half-past  seven,  and  by  eight  o’clock  the  nurses, 
in  their  bonnets  and  cloaks,  are  ready  to  start  on  their 
rounds.  Once  a week  each  nurse  is  accompanied  by  the 
lady  superintendent,  who  keeps  a sharp  look-out  for  untidy 
bandages  or  dusty  corners,  and  is  ready  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  patients.  Nurses  are  responsible  for  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  each  patient  under  their  charge,  and 
also  for  the  state  of  the  room.  If  there  is  no  relation  or 
friend  to  do  the  rough  work,  the  nurse  must  tuck  up  her 
sleeves  and  scrub  the  floor  and  black  the  grate.  This, 
owever,  seldom  happens,  and  the  usual  duties  consist  in 
was  ing  the  patient,  doing  the  hair,  making  the  bed, 
was  ung  all  crockery  and  utensils,  and  attending  to  the 
doctors  orders  with  regard  to  outward  applications  or  the 
giving  o medicines.  At  a quarter  to  one  the  nurses  return 
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to  the  home  for  dinner,  after  which  they  have  two  hours 
for  rest  or  recreation.  Tea  is  served  at  four  o’clock,  and 
then  the  nurses  sally  forth  once  more  on  their  rounds  till 
the  supper  hour,  eight  o’clock,  arrives.  Of  course  many 
cases  have  to  be  visited  twice  a day  or  oftener;  and 
occasionally  a nurse  has  to  sit  up  at  night  or  take  charge 
of  a fever  case,  when  special  arrangements  have  to  be 


made.  There  are  also  lectures  to  attend,  and  books'to  be 
studied  during  the  leisure  time.  A page  from  a district 
matron’s  book  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

There  are  now  nine  homes  in  which  the  Jubilee  Institute 
is  able  to  train  ; and  has  trained  in  England  32  women,  in 
Scotland  51,  and  in  Ireland  10.  The  title  of  “Queens 
Nurse  ” can  only  be  held  by  a woman  working  for  a home 
affiliated  with  the  Jubilee  Institute,  and  who  has 'fulfilled 
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the  conditions  of  training.  She  can  then,  on  the  lecom- 
mendation  of  the  Council,  be  enrolled  as  a Queens  nuise, 
upon  which  she  is  presented  with  a badge  to  be  worn  on 
the  left  arm.  There  is  also  a badge  for  superintendents, 
and  one  for  special  service ; the  latter  has  been  given  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  late  inspector,  Miss  Rosalind  Paget. 

The  question  of  affiliation  is  a serious  one  for  local 
societies. 

Speaking  generally,  the  conditions  are: — (i)  That 
nurses  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year’s  training  in  an 
approved  general  hospital  or  infirmary.  (2)  That  they 
should  have  approved  training  in  district  nursing  for  no 
less  than  six  months,  including  maternity  nursing.  (3) 
That  nurses  in  country  districts  must  have  at  least  three 
months’  training  in  midwifery.  (4)  In  large  towns  the 
nurses  shall  reside  in  Homes,  and  be  under  the  charge 
of  a trained  superintendent  approved  by  the  Council. 
(5)  The  nursing  of  patients  shall  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  practitioners.  The  Council  are  of 
opinion  that  the  advantages  of  affiliation  will  be  : — (1)  To 
bring  Associations  into  connection  with  the  Institute 
which  bears  Her  Majesty’s  name.  (2)  To  assist  in  raising 
the  standard  of  thoroughly  trained  nurses  for  the  poor. 
(3)  To  entitle  affiliated  Associations  to  such  aid  as  the 
Council  may  be  able  to  give.  (4)  To  entitle  nurses 
attached  to  affiliated  institutions  who  satisfactorily  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  thorough  training,  efficient  work,  and 
unexceptional  conduct,  to  have  their  names  subscribed  on 
the  roll  of  Queen’s  nurses.  With  regard  to  the  expenses 
of  a local  branch  the  hon.  secretary  lately  stated  that 
they  guaranteed  their  nurses  for  two  years  at  the  rate 
°f  ^35  a year  as  wages,  and  a uniform  which  would 
cost  about  £3  1 os.,  and  washing.  They  found  that  the 
whole  cost  for  a nurse  came  to  about  £69,  in  addition  to 
lodging.  The  cost  of  lodging  varied;  but  in  round 
figures  the  total  cost  for  one  nurse  was  about  £100 — a 
second  one  rather  less.  Some  necessary  books  cost  from 
10s.  to  15s.,  and  some  necessary  appliances  about  £10.  In 
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regard  to  the  raising  of  contributions,  they  had  always 
found  a few  people  willing  to  start  a local  Association. 
Then  there  was  sometimes  a fair  amount  received  as  con- 
tributions from  patients.  While  money  was  not  asked 
from  them  they  sometimes  gave  it  and  it  was  highly 
valued. 


Miss  Mansel  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  the 
uniform  and  bag  of  a district  nurse. 

“With  regard  to  her  uniform,  the  dresses,  aprons,  and 
oversleeves  should  be  of  washing  material.  A good  warm 
cloak  for  winter  use,  and  a lighter  one  for  summer,  are 
necessary.  Her  underclothing  should  be  warm,  and  strong 
boots  with  broad  soles  and  low  heels  are  essential.  A 


plainly  trimmed  black  straw  bonnet,  without  veil,  and  with 
white  muslin  washing  strings,  will  complete  her  personal 
equipment.  She  must  provide  herself  with  a leather  bag, 
of  not  too  heavy  make — morocco  is  the  lightest  and  best  for 
this  purpose  ; this  should  contain  the  various  articles  she 
is  likely  to  need  for  her  work  in  the  district. 

Her  bag  should  contain  : — 


A Hand  Towel. 

Travelling  Soap  Dish. 

Large  Spatula. 

Small  Spatula. 

Catheter. 

Higinson’s  Syringe. 

Small  Glass  Syringe. 
Medicine  Glass. 

Pen  and  Pencil. 

Finger  Stalls. 

Cake  Carbolic  Soap, 
i oz.  bottle  Carbolic, 

i „ ,,  Carbolic  Oil. 

i „ ,,  Spirits  of  Wine, 

i „ „ Turpentine, 

i „ box  Simple  Dressing, 
i „ „ Zinc, 

x „ „ Zinc  Powder, 

i „ „ Permanganate. 

Note  Book. 

A leather  strap  Chatelaine, 
surgical  scissors,  and  forceps. 


Thermometer.  > 

Silver  Probe. 

Pair  of  Nail  Scissors.  Dn  case. 
Caustic  Holder. 

Penknife.  , 

Skein  Linen  Thread. 

Reel  of  black  and  white 
Cotton. 

Bodkin.  Thimble. 

Needles.  Yard  measure. 

Ink  Bottle. 

Flannel  Bandage. 

Calico  Bandage. 

Tow.  Cotton  Wool. 

Gutta  Percha  Tissue. 

Strapping. 

Broad  and  Narrow  Tape. 

Old  Linen  and  Calico. 
Temperature  Chart. 

Wax  Taper.  Matches, 
to  hang  at  her  side,  with  pincushion, 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  Jubilee  Institute,  it  has 
extended  its  sphere  of  usefulness  to  country  distiicts,  as 
well  as  town  populations,  and  the  Rural  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, having  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Institute,  has  helped  to 
form  what  is  now  a very  important  nursing  movement. 
Nineteen  districts  now  belong  to  the  Rural  District 
Branch,  and  it  is  believed  the  work  will  progress  more 
rapidly,  when  the  supply  of  trained  nurses  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Institution  becomes  greater.  Insufficiency  in  this 
direction  is  preventing  many  localities  from  being  under- 
taken. The  Central  Committee,  recognising  the  difficulty 
in  the  organisation  of  nursing  in  country  districts,  supplies 
local  committees  and  superintendents  with  well-tried 
rules  and  advice,  besides  recommending  fully-qualified 
nurses  to  them.  Papers  are  issued  by  the  Institute  for 
the  benefit  of  workers,  and  secretaries  are  ready  to  visit 
localities  where  their  assistance  may  be  of  use.  In  order 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  establishing  of  a district  nurse,  the 
Central  Committee  frequently  arranges  a series  of  lectures 
in  villages  on  nursing  subjects.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  where  it  has  been  tried.  The 
Rural  Branch  had,  in  February,  1892,  over  30  nurses  work- 
ing for  them. 

For  particulars  of  this  branch,  application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  Malleson,  Dixton  Manor,  Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire. 

Miss  Broadwood,  of  Reigate,  has  established  a system  of 
what  she  calls  Cottage  Nurses,  but  they  are  women,  un- 
trained, and  of  very  limited  experience  ; they  do  excellent 
work,  but  they  ought  to  be  called  “ helps,”  not  “ nurses.” 

A Registry  of  Cottage  Nurses,  in  connection  with  Miss 
Broadwood’s  scheme,  has  been  started  at  Grange  House 
Cambridge. 

The  East  London  District  Nursing  Society  allows  its 
nurses  to  live  each  in  her  own  district,  to  save  walking ; 
the  North  London  Nursing  Society,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  seems  to  pride  itself  on  not  being  connected  with 
the  Jubilee  Institute.  There  are  also  many  nurses  work- 
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ing  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Selfe  Leonard’s  biblewomen  ; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  parish  nurses  and  nursing  sister- 
hoods that  undertake  this  work. 

A new  and  important  scheme  for  district  nursing  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
have  issued  a circular  and  Order  to  all  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Local  Government 
Board  having  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  frequent 
absence  of  suitable  persons  to  attend  on  sick  poor  receiving 
outdoor  relief,  in  this  Order  empower  Guardians  to  appoint 
persons  to  act  as  district  nurses,  and  that  these  persons 
should  have  a recognised  position,  the  Board  issues  certain 
articles  on  the  subject.  Article  I.  of  the  Order  authorises 
the  appointment  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  any  union 
or  separate  parish,  with  the  Board’s  approval,  of  one  or 
more  officers,  who  are  to  be  termed  district  nurses  ; and 
Article  II.  makes  applicable  to  the  mode  of  appointment, 
remuneration,  and  tenure  of  office  of  a district  nurse,  the 
provisions  as  to  those  matters  which  are  in  force  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a nurse  at  a workhouse.  The  Board 
consider  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  by  Guardians  to  the  office  of  district 
nurse  should  have  had  thorough  practical  training  in  the 
nursing  of  the  sick;  and  Article  III.  therefore  directs  that 
no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  who  has  not  un- 
dergone, for  one  year  at  least,  a course  of  instruction  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  wards  of  an  hospital  or  infirmary 
being  a training  school  for  nurses  and  maintaining  a resi- 
dent physician  or  house  surgeon.  A longer  period  of 
training  than  one  year  would  seem  desirable,  although  the 
Board  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  insist  upon  it  as  an 
indispensable  condition.  The  Board  have,  by  Article  IV. 
of  the  Order,  directed  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a district 
nurse  to  attend,  duly  and  punctually,  as  a nurse,  upon  any 
poor  person  or  persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief,  when 
directed  by  the  Guardians,  or  upon  receipt  of  a printed 
order  from  a relieving  officer  in  any  case  in  which  that 
officer  may  be  authorised  by  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
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by  the  Guardians  to  give  such  order.  A district  nurse  is 
also  to  obey  any  directions  of  the  District  Medical  Officer 
in  attendance  upon  any  poor  person,  in  regard  to  the  nurs- 
ing and  treatment  of  such  person,  and  to  keep  a record,  in 
a form  to  be  determined  by  the  Guardians,  of  the  cases 
which  she  attends.  Apart  from  these  prescribed  duties, 
and  subject  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  Article  V.  that 
no  district  nurse  shall  undertake  the  duties  of  a midwife, 
the  Board  have  left  the  duties  of  the  district  nurse  to  be 
settled  by  regulations  which,  under  Article  VI.,  the  Guar- 
dians are  required  to  make.  The  last  Article  (VII.)  merely 
defines  the  various  expressions  used.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
a very  practical  and  well-thought  out  scheme,  but  at  the 
time  of  publication  not  a single  Board  of  Guardians  had 
adopted  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pay  of  district  nurses,  the  Stockport 
Sick  Poor  Nursing  Association  gives  them  £ 6 5 and  uni- 
form ; the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sick  Poor  Nursing 
Institution  gives  them  £25  to  £30  and  all  found  ; the 
East  London  Society  gives  them  15s.,  rising  to  18s.  a week, 
with  furnished  lodgings  and  uniform  ; the  Leeds  District 
Home  gives  them  U25  to  £30.  and  uniform  ; St.  Patrick’s 
Home,  Dublin,  £2$  and  all  found ; Metropolitan  and 
National  Association,  £35,  rising  to  £50  in  the  sixth  year, 
with  all  found. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  chapter  by 
quoting  from  a letter  which  Florence  Nightingale  addressed 
to  Lady  Rosebery  at  the  time  of  the  starting  of  the  Jubi- 
lee Institute.  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  “ May  the  highest 
success  attend  the  Queen  Victoria  nurses.  And  to  ensure 
the  highest  success  the  highest  training  must  be  theirs.  To 
nurse  the  sick  poor  at  home  is  the  highest  branch  of  nursing, 
lor  the  district  nurse  has  no  hospital  helps,  or  but  few.’ 

e must  be  thoroughly  trained  as  a hospital  nurse,  but 
the  district  nurse  must  be  able  to  do  without  the  hospital 
appurtenances.  She  must  know  how  to  extemporise  hos- 
pital appliances.  She  must  know  how  to  take  notes  of 


cases  for  the  doctor’s  visit 


very  different  from  taking 
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notes  in  hospital,  where  the  doctor  is  always  at  hand.  Fur- 
ther, the  hospital  is  supposed  to  be  a place  where  the  sick 
and  maimed  can  recover.  But  the  district  nurse  must  make 
the  poor  sick-room  a place  where  the  sick  poor  at  home  can 
recover.  She  must  be  first  a nurse,  but  she  must  also  nurse 
the  room — in  cleanliness,  in  ventilation,  in  removing  every 
sort  of  foulness.  That  is  an  essential  part  of  her  duties. 
She  must  have  a skilful  tact  and  kindness  to  induce,  to 
teach  the  patient’s  friends  how  to  do  this.  If  she  has  the 
love  and  gentleness,  and  the  practical  knowledge  necessary, 
they  will  be  ready  and  willing  enough.  Besides  a nurse, 
she  must  be  a sanitary  missionary,  not  an  almsgiver,  for 
where  doles  are  given,  nursing  flies  out  at  the  window,  or 
rather  remains  outside  the  door.  But  she  must  know  what 
sanitary  authorities  to  have  recourse  to,  in  what  respects 
the  necessary  offices  of  a dwelling  are  deficient  or  neglected. 
She  must  also  know  to  what  charitable  agencies  to  have 
recourse,  when  there  is  real  want  of  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
but  especially  of  medical  comforts.  She  is  not  herself  to 
form  another  pauperising  agency,  but  to  de-pauperise.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  that  she  is  never  to  be  a religious  prose- 
lytiser  ; but  may  she  not  say  the  little  word  in  season  with- 
out doctrine  ? Her  acts  of  kindness  and  trained  skill, 
however,  will  be  her  best  doctrine.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  NURSES. 

NURSES  who  have  trained  for  three  years  in  a good  general 
hospital  are  eligible  to  join  the  army  or  navy  nursing 
services,  and  to  receive  the  honourable  title  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Nursing  Sisters.  To  join  the  military  service, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  In  making  an  application,  a declaration  must  be 
signed  by  the  candidate,  stating  particulars  of  age,  par- 
entage, education,  and  previous  medical  training.  She 
must  also  produce  a recommendation  from  some  person  of 
standing  in  society  to  the  effect  that  she  possesses  the 
personal  tact,  temper,  and  ability  qualifying  her  for 
appointment,  and  that  she  is  in  every  way  a desirable 
person  to  enter  a service  composed  of  ladies  of  good  social 
position.  When  these  and  other  conditions  have  been 
duly  complied  with,  and  she  obtains  an  appointment,  she 
will  be  able,  as  a nursing  sister,  to  receive  a salary  begin- 
ning at  ^30  and  increasing  to  ^50.  A senior  nursing 
sister,  acting  as  superintendent,  earns  an  additional  £20. 
The  lady  superintendents  are  now  generally  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  nursing  sisters,  to  whom  there  is  therefore 
some  hope  afforded  of  bettering  their  position  ; the  pay  of 
the  ladies  who  fill  these  posts  average  from  ^150  to  £200 
per  annum.  Her  Majesty’s  Nursing  Sisters  are  liable  to 
be  sent  on  foreign  service,  and  have  the  right  to  those 
medals  issued  for  any  campaign  in  which  they  serve. 
They  are  also  eligible  for  the  Royal  Red  Cross.  The 
chief  centre  of  these  sisters  is  at  Netley,  the  head  of  the 
order  being  Miss  Norman,  who  was  appointed  in  1890  to 
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succeed  Mrs.  Deeble,  the  first  superintendent.  The 
Director-General  is  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  K.C.B. 

The  naval  nursing  service  consists  of  two  grades : — 
Head  sisters  and  sisters.  Candidates  must  produce  certi- 
ficates or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  training  at  a large 
civil  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  limits  of  age 
for  appointment  are — head  sisters,  between  30  and  48 
sisters,  between  25  and  40,  and  will  not  be  retained  in  the 
service  after  60.  Pay  (in  addition  to  furnished  quarters, 
uniform,  fuel,  light),  for  head  sisters,  £40  to  £160;  for 
sisters  (in  addition  to  a further  allowance,  is.  6d.  a day  in 
lieu  of  provisions,  and  is.  6d.  per  week  for  washing  of 
personal  linen),  £^o  to  ^50.  No  forms  of  application  are 
supplied  by  the  Admiralty ; an  ordinary  letter  addressed 
to  the  Director-General,  Naval  Medical  Department, 
Avenue  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  S.W.,  is  suffi- 
cient. The  headquarters  of  the  naval  sisters  is  at  Haslar, 
where  Miss  L.  Hogg  reigns  ; but,  perhaps,  the  best  work 
these  sisters  do,  is  nursing  the  officers  of  the  Mediterranean, 
squadron  who  are  landed  at  Malta,  ill  with  typhoid.  The 
Director-General  is  James  N.  Dick,  C.B.  There  are  in  alL 
about  70  members  of  the  army  and  navy  nursing  services,, 
and  some  account  of  their  uniforms  and  decorations  will  be 
found  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


NURSING  ABROAD. 


There  are  some  good  openings  for  nurses  abroad,  but  the 
■extra  earnings  have  their  equivalent  in  extra  labours.  It 
is  no  use  for  a nervous,  helpless  nurse,  used  to  having  all  her 
materials  and  cases  supplied  to  her,  to  think  of  facing  the 
difficulties  of  life  in  a new  country.  It  is  only  the  very 
young,  and  strong,  and  cheerful  who  should  go  forth  to 
work  in  the  wilds,  and  even  they  should  carefully  count 
the  cost  first. 

A nurse  who  decides  to  go  to  one  of  the  colonies  should 
apply  to  the  Agent-General  for  the  colony,  or  to  the 
Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31  Broadway,  Westminster, 
for  information.  She  will  thus  learn  much  about  the 
climate,  cost  of  living,  and  necessary  outfit.  There  are  a 
good  number  of  societies  which  will  look  after  a woman 
emigrant  during  a voyage,  and  on  her  first  arrival,  should 
it  be  desirable  ; for  instance,  the  Emigration  Department 
of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  the  Church  Emigration 
Society,  or  the  Women’s  Emigration  Society,  12  Carteret 
Street,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

The  four  largest  foreign  fields  for  English  nurses  are 
South  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  India;  and  particulars 
are  here  given  of  the  nursing  in  these  places. 


bem° o^n^0 U ~ A It'5’  Home  and  CottaSe  Hospital  has 
oeen  opened  at  King  Wilhamstown,  Cape  Colony.  Miss  Tanet 

Sstrmal^af  ttinfam  “ haS  --Pte^the 

■matron  of  thp  N S‘t  ^ °f  ^8o'  Miss  pagett  was  appointed 

Miss  Ma^ee  about  rtf  nstltuUon>  Pretoria,  about  two  years  ago ; 

AlbLvHosniS  r \£Same  time’  was  pointed  matron  of  the 
many  Hospital,  Grahamstown.  Sister  Mary  Agatha  sisters 

*2  nurses'  and  1 Probationer,  norse  .he  New  sULetVospS 
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Cape  Town.  There  are  150  beds.  Mrs.  Vibert  is  matron  of  the 
Durban  Hospital,  and  Mrs.  M'Donald  of  the  Grey’s  Hospital, 
Pietermaritzburg.  The  Kimberley  Hospital,  over  which  Sister 
Henrietta  reigns,  has  a large  training  school  for  nurses  under  the 
care  of  the  Bloemfontein  Sisters.  The  Hospital  authorities  give 
every  advantage  which  the  condition  of  the  country  allows  to 
nurses  and  nursing  pupils.  None  are  engaged  who  do  not  hold 
the  position  of  refined  and  educated  people,  for  as  the  rougher  work 
of  the  wards  is  done  by  native  servants,  especial  care  is  taken 
to  give  the  nurses  an  intelligent  training,  as  well  as  a comfortable 
and  happy  home.  Advantages  are  given  to  those  who  intend  to 
do  private  nursing,  as  a large  proportion  of  the  patients  pay  from  5s. 
to  ]£i  a day,  and  the  utmost  nicety  is  required  in  arranging  their 
rooms  and  serving  their  meals.  A salary  is  given  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  expenses  of  clothing,  holiday,  etc.  The  heat  is 
considerable  during  a great  part  of  the  year,  but  there  are  four 
cool  months  in  which  to  recover.  Nursing  institutions  seem  to  be 
almost  unknown  in  Cape  Colony.  Sister  Henrietta  sends  out 
private  nurses  sometimes,  but  as  a rule  the  private  nurse  has  to 
trust  to  her  own  resources.  At  Barbeton  there  is  a Private 
Hospital  with  a staff  of  the  matron,  2 nurses,  and  2 probationers. 
The  matron  receives  £120  a year ; the  nurses  ^50  a year.  Miss 
Mackay,  matron  of  the  Frere  Hospital,  East  London,  receives 
^125  a year.  There  are  25  beds.  Miss  Lucy  Aisbitt  is  matron 
at  Jagersfontein.  Nurses  who  hold  the  L.O.S.  diploma  are  some- 
times sent  to  South  Africa  by  the  Cape  General  Mission,  20  The 
Paragon,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.  ; also,  at  53  Pearson  Street,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony.  There  is  an  institute  for  private  nursing. 
Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35,  and  produce 
certificates  of  health.  Applicants  must  sign  an  agreement  for 
3 years.  Salary,  the  first  year,  ^36  ; second,  ,£43  ; third,  ,£50  y 
with  board,  lodging,  uniform,  and  free  second-class  passage.  Pre- 
ference given  to  those  with  a knowledge  of  monthly  nursing. 
There  are  3 English  nurses  at  work  at  Volk’s  Hospital,  Pretoria. 
The  Somerset  Hospital,  Cape  Town,  is  nursed  by  the  Sisters  of 
All  Saints’.  Dr.  Duncan  Greenlees,  of  the  Grahamstown  Asylum, 
wrote  a letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Hospital  {or  July  18th,  1891, 
stating  that  there  was  a good  opening  for  attendants  in  the  colony. 
He  says : “ In  my  own  institution  the  salary  begins  at  ,£4°  per 
annum,  and  this  is  increased  to  ,£50,  after  a year’s  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. In  addition,  board,  lodgings,  and  uniform  are  provided,  so 
that,  although  the  cost  of  living  may  be  slightly  higher  than  it  is 
at  home,  yet  the  dear  articles  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  above  three  items,  and  a girl  could  easily  save  from 
^30  to  ^35  per  annum,  if  so  inclined.  Secondly,  the  climate  is 
delightful.  It  is  now  midwinter,  and,  although  chilly  at  night,  yet 
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during  the  day  the  temperature  is  that  of  an  English  July,  and 
snow  or  ice  are  rarely  seen.” 

At  Johannesberg  there  was  once  a flourishing  Nurses’  Home, 
but  it  proved  a failure.  Still,  many  nurses  find  work  in  the  town. 
Three  of  the  late  members  of  the  Home  have  gone  to  Mashona- 
land.  In  “The  Recollections  of  a Nurse,”  a book  published  by 
Macmillan,  there  are  some  touching  accounts  of  work  under  diffi- 
culties in  Africa.  “ Sister  Emma,”  as  the  writer  chooses  to  be 
called,  commenced  her  training  in  1867,  but  she  was  of  an  ad- 
venturous spirit,  and  a great  admirer  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  a nurse  in  England  were  not  sufficient 
for  her,  and  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  she  was  off  to  Zanzi- 
bar. Her  first  case  was  a girl  with  a smashed  toe,  which  took 
three  months  to  heal.  She  was  one  of  the  last  lot  of  released 
slaves,  and  knew  no  word  of  English.  Constant  attacks  of  fever 
took  hold  of  all  who  nursed  at  the  mission  at  Zanzibar,  and  twice 
Miss  Jones,  who  was  Sister  Emma’s  colleague,  thought  that  Sister 
Emma  was  dead.  In  April,  1877,  Miss  Jones  died  of  typhoid, 
and  in  the  following  summer  Sister  Emma  had  to  confess  herself 
beaten,  and  sail  for  home.  She  had  left  England  in  November, 
1875,  weighing  over  eleven  stone;  she  returned  in  July,  1877, 
weighing  eight  stone  three  pounds.  She  took  to  nursing  work 
again  in  London  after  two  months’  rest,  and  kept  to  it  until  the 
beginning  of  June,  1879.  Then  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
gave  her  a chance  to  go  out  and  nurse  our  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  South  Africa.  Here  she  took  charge  of  a tent  at 
Ladysmith,  and  the  surgical  cases  were  sent  down  to  her  from  the 
front.  The  day  began  at  7 a.m.  with  getting  out  stores,  and  into 
the  hospital  by  8 a.m.  to  prepare  feeds  and  take  temperatures. 
Then  round  with  the  surgeon,  and  then  the  dinners  to  cook  and 
serve.  The  range  consisted  of  two  bricks  and  an  iron  bar,  but 
Sister  Emma,  who  had  great  faith  in  good  feeding,  got  a mincing 
machine,  and  managed  somehow  to  make  savoury  messes.  At  4 
p.m.  those  patients  who  wished  it  had  tea  or  coffee,  and  at  half- 
past  six  a substantial  supper.  Then  temperatures  and  dressings 
again,  and  the  day’s  work  was  over  at  9 p.m.  Soon  orders  came 
to  go  on  to  Newcastle,  and  as  no  seats  could  be  got  in  the  post- 
cart, the  two  sisters  rode  the  forty  miles  over  a very  rough  road. 
Not  a very  comfortable  reception  at  the  end  either.  A mud  hut 
for  dining  and  sitting  room,  furnished  with  four  packing-cases — 
one  for  a cupboard,  one  for  a table,  and  the  other  two  for  chairs — 
and  a bell  tent  to  sleep  in,  round  which  the  soldiers  had  forgotten 
dlS  * tr<-nch>  so  that  the  floor  was  deep  in  mud.  All  these 
difficulties,  however,  the  sisters  seem  to  have  regarded  as  jokes. 

America.  fuming  next  to  America,  we  find  excellent 
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training  schools,  and  a far  more  advanced  state  of  nurs- 
ing* 

The  nurses  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital ’ Chicago,  train  for  2 years, 
and  receive  excellent  lectures  from  the  medical  staff,  and  weekly 
classes  held  by  the  superintendent  (Miss  K.  L.  Lett).  Nurses  are 
on  duty  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  an  occasional  2 hours  off  duty. 
They  are  supplied  with  a uniform  and  a small  salary  to  cover  ex- 
penses, but  in  nowise  intended  as  wages.  There  are  23  nurses  in 
the  school,  which  number  must  shortly  be  increased  to  38,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  nursing  of  the  Johnston  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
demand  for  private  nurses  exceeds  the  supply.  The  past  and 
present  nurses  have  lately  banded  themselves  together  to  form  a 
“ Blue  Cross  Association  ” to  help  one  another  in  time  of  sick- 
ness. 

The  Philadelphia  Hospital  has  1,600  beds,  divided  into  11 
departments,  such  as  men’s  medical,  maternity,  etc. ; and  each  of 
these  departments  is  under  a charge-nurse,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  chief  nurse  or  matron.  Pupils  entering  the  training  school  for 
2 years  receive  a salary  equivalent  to  a guinea  a month ; those 
entering  for  a year  receive  no  salary,  but  are  provided  with  board, 
lodging,  and  washing.  There  is  a preliminary  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  all  nursing  candidates.  The 
nurses  are  carefully  instructed  in  ward  work,  preparation  of  food 
for  the  sick,  methods  of  observation,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
during  their  first  year,  and  on  passing  an  examination  are  pre- 
sented with  a diploma.  Those  who  pass  well,  and  desire  to  fit 
themselves  for  superior  positions,  are  then  further  taught  hospital 
housekeeping,  correspondence,  etc.  Every  nurse  has  to  provide 
herself  with  uniform,  books,  and  thermometer,  and  her  expenses 
for  the  first  year  are  estimated  at  a hundred  dollars.  The  rules 
for  nurses  and  the  hours  of  work  are  much  like  those  prevalent  in 
London  hospitals.  Day  nurses  rise  at  6 a.m.,  and  come  on  duty 
at  7 a.m.  They  have  half-an-hour  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  2 hours  for  recreation  in  the  afternoon.  At  5 p.m.  they 
have  a meal  called  “ supper,”  a pretty  substantial  meal,  and  at 
8.30  p.m.  they  leave  the  wards  ; 10  p.m.  is  bedtime. 

At  the  New  York  Hospital  Training  School  a class  is  started 
each  April  and  each  October  with  the  expectation  of  getting  15 
competent  pupils  out  of  each  class.  The  course  lasts  for  2 years, 
and  usually  the  class  in  the  beginning  consists  of  from  40  to  50 
young  women  on  probation.  When  the  probationers  are  weeded 
out,  at  the  end  of  a month  or  so,  the  fittest  only  have  survived, 
and  about  60  per  cent,  have  been  found  to  be  undesirable.  Can- 
didates having  been  accepted  on  probation  are  given  free  board 
and  washing,  but  no  pay,  and  are  put  to  work  in  performing  minor 
duties  of  assistance  in  the  various  wards.  Some  find  that  the 
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-work  does  not  suit  them,  and  the  directress  finds  that  others  are 
not  suitable  for  the  work.  Before  the  end  of  2 months  has  passed 
the  class  has  been  formed,  and  the  accepted  women  don  the  cap, 
•dress,  and  apron  of  the  hospital,  and  become  junior  assistants, 
with  a salary  of  10  dollars  a month.  The  senior  assistants  get  13 
dollars  a month,  and  have  charge  of  the  wards  during  the  night. 
The  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7.30  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner,  and,  when  hospital  duties  permit,  additional  time  for 
rest  and  study.  They  are  also  given  a halfday  every  week,  and 
when  possible  every  second  Sunday.  A vacation  of  2 weeks  is 
allowed  each  year.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given,  and  every  year 
■a  list  of  nurses  who  have  “ graduated,”  or  finished  their  training,  is 
printed.  Last  year  18  nurses  graduated. 

At  the  New  York  Hospital,  and,  indeed,  at  all  of  the  Hospitals 
which  have  training  schools,  this  register  of  graduates  is  kept,  and 
anyone  wishing  to  employ  a nurse  can  go  to  any  of  these  institu- 
tions and  receive  the  addresses  of  nurses  not  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged. If  a trained  nurse  were  engaged  all  the  year  round,  she 
would  be  able  to  make  very  good  wages,  as  she  gets,  when  she  is 
employed,  from  15  to  50  dollars  a week,  the  average  being  about 
25.  And  during  the  time  of  employment  she  has  no  board  to  pay, 
though,  of  course,  her  rent  goes  on  all  the  same.  A good  nurse 
— one  in  whom  several  doctors,  for  instance,  have  confidence — 
can  be  pretty  sure  of  making  600  dollars  a year  according  to  a 
writer  in  Harper's  Bazaar. 

A most  excellent  school  of  training  for  nurses  is  connected  with 
Bellevue  Hospital , Hew  York;  the  Nurses’  Home  being  at  426 
East  Twenty-six  Street.  The  training  is  modelled  on  the  Night- 
ingale School,  and  was  started  by  Sister  Helen,  of  King’s  College 
Hospital.  Each  year  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  is 
so  large,  the  Committee  can  choose  those  likely  to  make  the  best 
nurses  ; last  year  there  were  about  400  applications,  and  about 
50  were  accepted.  There  are  no  paying  probationers.  Four 
courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  during  the  year  on  Obstetrics, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  ; and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
a doctor  always  gives  a valedictory  address  to  those  who  are 
leaving  the  school  for  other  fields  of  labour. 

At  Medicine  Hat  there  is  a small  hospital  which  consists  of  (a) 
4 large  wards,  2 for  men  and  2 for  women,  which  are  devoted  to 
medical  and  surgical  cases  ; ( b ) 4 small  wards  for  incurable  cases ; 
and  (c)  a maternity  department  containing  about  6 beds.  Miss 

♦ S’-*  ,e  lna':ron>  was  trained  at  Leeds,  and  certainly  does 

the  Hospha1  and  her  parent  school  great  credit.  The  nurses 
Jia\e  their  own  separate  sitting-room  and  dining-room,  and  they 
«ac  have  a separate  bedroom  also.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Miss  Reynolds  trains  nurses,  with  the  aid  of  the  medical  staff, 
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and  so  may  be  regarded  as  the  superintendent  of  the  “ highest  ” 
nurse  training  school  probably  in  the  whole  world — Medicine  Hat 
being  2,150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital.  This  Hospital  consists  of  separate 
buildings  containing  (a ) administration  and  general  wards  ; (b)  a 
Nurses’  Home  ; (c)  a maternity  hospital.  The  Hospital  contains 
somewhere  about  60  beds  in  all.  Applicants  have  to  communicate 
with  the  medical  superintendent,  who  is  practically  master  of  the 
Nurses’  Training  School.  If  approved  after  a period  of  2 
months’  probation — during  which  time  applicants  receive  board 
and  lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  Hospital — pupil  nurses  are 
admitted  to  a course  of  2 years’  training,  and  receive  6 dols. 
(24s.)  per  month  the  first  6 months  ; 7 dols.  (28s.)  the  second 
6 months;  and  10  dols.  (£2)  a month  for  the  last  year.  Pupil 
nurses  are  obliged  to  serve  either  as  nurses  in  the  Hospital,  or  to 
attend  to  private  cases  among  the  rich  and  poor  in  any  part  of 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  This  outside  nursing  is  liable  to  lead 
to  serious  abuses,  and  we  should  hope  that  it  will  be  discontinued 
in  the  case  of  all  pupil  nurses  of  less  than  a year’s  standing,  at  any 
rate,  so  soon  as  the  school  is  fully  organised.  The  school  is  non- 
sectarian, and  courses  of  lectures  with  practical  instruction  are 
given  in  the  wards,  and  at  the  bedside,  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendent. The  pupil  nurses  have  to  pass  a final  examination  in 
the  studies  of  each  course  in  April,  or  at  the  completion  of  their 
2 years’  course.  Those  nurses  who  are  successful  receive 
diplomas  certifying  that  they  have  gone  through  the  course,  and 
are  duly  qualified  nurses. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  has  a Nursing  Home, 
and  the  whole  department  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent. 
Miss  Davis.  The  school  was  organised  in  1886,  and  has  now  be- 
come an  important  feature  of  the  Hospital.  There  are  30  nurses 
in  course  of  training.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  practical  teaching,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  being 
in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  assistant  superintendent.  The 
committee  give  a medal  each  year  to  the  nurse  who  graduates 
with  the  highest  honours.  It  is  called  the  Nightingale  Medal. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  M‘Leau  Asylum  is  a 
good  training  school,  presided  over  by  Miss  Myra  B.  Brown ; 
there  is  a special  Nurses’  Home,  built  in  1S85,  and  all  the 
arrangements  are  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  nurses. 
The  training  at  the  M'Lean  Asylum  is  probably  the  best  the 
attendants  can  get  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  training  at 
the  Hospital  is  for  2 years  ; the  pay  is  10  dollars  a month  the 
first  year  and  14  dollars  a month  the  second  year.  The  school  is 
called  “ The  Boston  Training  School but  the  work  is  done  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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The  Wisconsin  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  in  connection 
with  the  National  Soldiers’  Homes,  and  graduates  about  7 nurses 
annually  One  of  its  members,  Mrs.  Darling,  has  been  appointed 
Matron  of  the  Hospital  at  Oconto.  It  is  the  only  training  school 
in  the  State,  and  its  private  nurses  are  in  great  demand. 

The  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital , Washington,  receives  proba- 
tioners for  2 years;  they  must  be  between  22  and  33  years  of 
a<*e.  They  receive  10  dollars  a month  the  first  year  and  14 
dollars  a month  the  second  year.  Certificate  given  at  end  of 
course.  Hours  on  duty,  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with  1 hour  off.  Holi- 
days, 2 weeks,  and  1 afternoon  monthly. 

The  hospitals  of  San  Francisco  consist  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital,  on  the  Presidio  Reservation  ; the  New  City 
Hospital;  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  (Roman  Catholic);  State  Women’s 
Hospital,  and  a Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  the  latter 
being  managed  almost  exclusively  by  women,  the  medical  staff 
being  all  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  orthopaedic  surgeon. 
Trained  nursing  is  only  just  being  inaugurated  at  the  City 
Hospital ; at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a Catholic 
sisterhood;  this  is  the  case  in  many  American  hospitals;  the 
Union  Pacific  Pailway  Hospital  at  Denver  is  nursed  by  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Hospital  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

The  John  Hopkins  School , Baltimore,  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
best  in  the  States;  the  matron  is  Miss  Hampton;  in  1891  there 
were  connected  with  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Hospital,  6 head 
nurses,  1 surgical  operating-room  nurse,  1 dispensary  nurse,  1 
superintendent  of  the  cooking  school,  and  36  pupil  nurses.  The 
cooking  school  is  a novel  and  useful  feature,  and  in  every  way  the 
training  at  the  John  Hopkins  is  thorough  and  up  to  date. 

The  Brooklyn  Training  School  gives  a 2 years’  course  of 
instruction  ; age  25  to  35.  The  pay  is  7 dollars  a month  the 
first  year  and  12  dollars  a month  the  second  year.  The  hours  on 
duty  are  from  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.,  with  1 hour  off.  In  addition  to 
the  practical  experience  obtained  in  the  wards,  there  is  a regular 
course  of  study  embracing  the  following  subjects : Anatomy, 
physiology,  obstetrics,  the  nature  and  course  of  various  diseases, 
the  action  and  doses  of  those  medicines  in  general  use.  Monthly 
written  examinations  are  held  by  the  superintendent,  and  the 
general  standing  of  each  pupil  nurse  recorded.  Only  nurses 
obtaining  75  per  cent,  or  over  at  the  final  examinations,  together 
with  a good  record  during  the  2 years’  course,  are  granted  diplo- 
mas. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  are  at  present  10  training 
schools  in  Canada,  but  the  Toronto  School  is  by  far  the  largest 
school  in  the  Dominion.  It  was  organised  in  April,  1881,  and 
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has,  therefore,  been  in  operation  for  io  years.  For  the  last  7 
years  the  school  has  been  superintended  by  Miss  Mary  A. 
Snively,  a Canadian,  who  was  trained  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  city.  Beginning  with  16  nurses  in  i88t,  in  1891  the 
school  numbered  60  pupil  nurses  in  training,  and  2 permanent 
nurses,  62  in  all.  The  officers  of  the  school  consist  of  a superin- 
tendent, and  assistant  superintendent,  x supervising  night  nurse, 
and  2 permanent  house  nurses — 1 in  the  lying-in  pavilion  and 
1 in  the  gynecological  pavilion.  The  uniform  of  this  school  is 
an  open  brown  check  skirting,  made  princess  style ; white  cotton 
apron  with  broad  strings,  tied  in  large  bows  at  the  back;  a muslin 
cap  made  high  in  front,  and  low  behind,  trimmed  with  frilling. 
The  head  nurses  wear  the  same,  only  the  caps  are  encircled  with 
a black  velvet  band.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a head 
nurse,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after,  as  it  is  considered,  an  honour  to 
attain  to  this  position.  Every  pupil  receives  3 dollars  a month, 
board,  washing,  and  uniforms,  during  the  first  year ; and  the 
second  year,  6 dollars  per  month,  with  board,  etc.  This  is  not 
looked  upon  as  payment  for  their  services,  but  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  necessary  text-books,  etc.  The  training 
school  is  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital,  like  all  the 
other  departments  of  hospital  work,  the  medical  superinten- 
dent having  the  general  supervision,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  training  school  immediate  charge  of  the  nursing,  course  of 
work,  study  and  lectures,  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  all  the  nurses 
in  the  Hospital. 

To  sum  up  : the  Bellevue  Training  School  started  in  1873. 
Within  the  year  a second  school  was  opened  in  Boston,  and  a 
third  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  and  in  1890,  there  are  no  less 
than  33  scattered  over  the  States.  We  hear  of  x in  Columbia, 
1 in  ’Frisco,  3 in  Boston,  3 in  Philadelphia,  4 in  Brooklyn,  and 
so  forth — the  pioneer  city,  New  York,  heading  the  list  with  5 
schools,  and  making  provision  for  229  pupils.  The  excellence  of 
the  training  received  by  the  pupils  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere,  is 
testified  to  by  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  their  services 
as  private  nurses,  and  also  as  superintendents  or  assistant- 
superintendents  of  hospitals.  At  present  this  demand  largely 
exceeds  the  supply,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  schools. 
With  regard  to  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  schools — as 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  larger  and  better  known  ones  are  concerned 
— the  position  is  reversed,  the  number  of  applications  being  far 
more  numerous  than  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  up.  During  one 
year,  386  women  applied  for  admission  to  the  Bellevue  Training 
School,  while  only  47  could  be  accepted. 

As  to  age  of  admission,  most  of  the  schools  take  pupils  from 
20  to  40  years  of  age,  but  some  do  not  take  any  under  25  or 
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over  35.  In  nearly  all,  the  number  of  years  required  for  the 
full  course  of  training  is  2;  in  three  it  is  if;  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  Lying-in  School  it  is  given  as  only  1.  In  4,  at 
least,  there  are  no  instructors  of  the  sterner  sex ; one  of  these, 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School,  having  no  less  than 
14  lady  lecturers.  At  the  school  in  connection  with  the  San 
Francisco  Children’s  Hospital,  again,  there  are  10  female  and 
only  3 male  instructors. 

With  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  pupils,  there  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a good  deal  of  variation.  In  2 schools — the  Wash- 
ington and  the  “ Brooklyn  Maternity,”  no  salary  is  given  ; and  in 
the  “ Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,”  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  a pupil  receives  only  ^15  for  her  first  year. 
But  the  greater  number  of  schools  seem  to  give  from  8 to  10 
dollars  a month  during  the  first  year,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
about  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  pounds  ; while  in  the  second 
year  there  will  be  an  increase  of  2 or  3 dollars  per  month. 

One  out  of  these  33  schools  is  for  male  ?iurses  only  ; it  is 
situated  in  New  York  city,  and  has  now  been  at  work  for  2 or  3 
years.  The  Bellevue  Hospital,  also,  has  decided  to  open  a train- 
ing school  for  male  nurses.  A handsome  building  has  lately  been 
erected  in  the  Hospital  grounds  for  this  purpose  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Mills,  of  New  York  ; and  by  this  time  it 
is  probably  in  full  working  order.  Another  training  school,  in 
connection  with  the  M'Lean  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  takes  male  as  well  as  female  pupils,  some  80  or 
90  in  all.  Those  who  contend  for  the  equalisation  of  women’s 
wages  with  men’s  will  scarcely  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  pupils 
in  the  Male  Nurses  Training  School  are  paid  ^30  for  the  first 
year,  and  about  ,£38  for  the  second — considerably  more  than  the 
majority  of  lady  pupils  get ; and  that  at  the  lunatic  asylum  men- 
tioned above,  men  are  paid  nearly  double  as  much  as  women. 

With  regard  to  private  nursing , it  is  carried  on  in 
America  mainly  through  the  directories. 

Miss  Gee,  of  40  M'Gill  College  Avenue,  Montreal,  pays 
her  nurses  £ 3 7,  with  washing  and  uniform  ; there  is  a staff  of 
12  English  nurses  now  working  in  Montreal.  In  Ottawa, 
Lady  Stanley  has  lately  opened  a fine  new  nursing  home. 
At  Vancouver,  English  nurses  are  working  at  St.  Luke’s 
Home,  under  Sister  Frances. 

The  first  directory  for  nurses  was  established  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  November,  1879,  and  opened  with  the  names  of 
60  nurses  on  its  books.  The  chief  members  of  the  medical 
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profession  in  practice  around  Boston  were  communicated 
with,  asking  them  to  supply  a list  of  such  nurses  as,  from 
personal  knowledge,  they  could  recommend.  To  all  nurses 
so  vouched  for,  as  well  as  to  all  graduates  of  the  training 
schools  for  nurses,  circulars  were  then  sent  explaining  the 
plan,  and  notifying  them  to  register  themselves.  At  first 
a nominal  fee  of  50  cents  for  registration  was  charged, 
which  has  now  been  increased  to  5 dollars.  A book  is  kept 
containing  the  name  and  details  of  each  nurse’s  training 
and  experience.  Into  this  book  are  entered  every  engage- 
ment which  the  nurse  has  had  through  the  directory,  the 
report  which  was  received  from  the  attending  physician, 
and  also  from  the  patients,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  nurse 
in  every  case.  Should  either  or  both  of  these  reports  be 
unsatisfactory,  a general  committee  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, representing  the  directory,  investigate  the  charges 
made,  and,  on  their  finding,  the  committee  either  exonerate 
the  nurse  or  award  her  one  of  three  penalties — (1)  a cau- 
tion, (2)  a fine  of  3 dollars,  or  (3)  the  removal  of  her  name 
from  the  list.  No  advertisements  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  of  this  directory,  which  relies  upon  its  merits  solely 
for  its  success.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  1000 
nurses  on  the  registry  at  Boston.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  fee  charged  the  public  for  furnishing  the  addresses  of 
nurses  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  is  1 dollar,  and  from  8 p.m.  to 
8 a.m.  2 dollars.  An  extra  charge  is  made  in  cases  re- 
quiring unusual  labour  and  responsibility — as  when  nurses 
are  found  and  sent  in  answer  to  applications  by  letter,  tele- 
gram, or  telephone. 

The  Philadelphia  Directory  for  Nurses  has  800  nurses 
on  its  list ; last  year  there  were  1006  calls  for  nurses  in  the 
city,  and  320  out  of  the  city.  The  finances  are  satisfac- 
tory. Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  gets  all  his  nurses  through  this 
directory.  The  nurses  take  their  own  earnings,  and  pay  a 
percentage  to  the  office. 

Miss  Sarah  Sheldon  has  charge  of  the  Directory  for 
Nurses  at  Buffalo,  and  has  at  least  2 English-trained  nurses 
on  her  books.  The  nurses  charge  from  10  to  15  dollars  a 
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week.  An  English  nurse  wrote,  in  1890,  from  Kansas 
city — 

“ There  are  considerably  over  a hundred  women  here  who  go  out  as  nurses, 
but  I do  not  think  there  are  more  than  eight,  if  so  many,  who  have  had  any 
hospital  training.  The  opinion  in  which  trained  nurses  are  held  has  improved 
steadily  in  the  last  two  years  and  a half,  when  there  were  not  more  than  half 
a dozen  doctors  who  appreciated  the  difference  between  a trained  and  an  un- 
trained nurse.  There  were  three  or  four  trained  nurses  here  then  who  found 
constant  employment,  but  the  demand  did  not  exceed  the  supply  by  any 
means,  and  several  English  and  Boston  nurses  soon  became  disheartened,  and 
left  the  city.  Private  nursing  is  here,  as  in  England,  more  remunerative  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  work,  a good  nurse  being  able  to  command  15  or  20 
dollars  (about  ^3  or  ^4)  a week.  But  she  does  not  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
home,-  rarely  having  a room  she  can  call  her  own,  and  seldom  going  out.” 

The  Nightingale , an  American  nursing  paper,  lately 
gave  an  interesting  answer  to  an  English  nurse  who  asked 
about  emigrating  to  New  York.  It  said — 

“You  should  have  enough  money  to  allow  of  some  waiting  for  cases,  at 
least  at  first.  It  is  a mistake  to  turn  to  other  work  during  these  intervals. 
We  have  known  of  nurses  who  have  become  housekeepers  or  companions  in 
order  to  help  themselves  along  before  getting  established.  This  is  always  a 
detriment  to  subsequent  prosperity.  That  which  would  be  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  in  other  departments  of  labour  is  here  a reproach.  The  nurse 
cannot  turn  her  hand  to  unprofessional  work  when  out  of  employment,  with- 
out a loss  of  public  esteem.  To  any  woman  wanting  to  establish  herself  here 
in  nursing,  we  would  say  do  not  attempt  it  unless  you  can  bring  with  you  the 
equivalent  of  200  dollars,  or,  at  least,  100  dollars  in  ready  money.  With  this 
proviso  you  have  a fairly  good  chance  of  success.  The  profession  is  not  yet 
overcrowded  here,  although  we  have  times  of  peculiar  immunity  from  sickness, 
when  many  of  our  best  nurses  are  even  unemployed.” 

District  nursing  is  very  backward  in  America,  and  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  “ visiting  nurses,”  supported  by  dif- 
ferent congregations.  The  Boston  association  supplies 
nurses  to  each  dispensary  district,  of  which  there  are  six 
in  that  town  ; Chicago  has  a flourishing  Visiting  Nurses’ 
Association,  also  employing  6 nurses,  who  work  under 
relief  committees  ; Philadelphia  has  something  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  New  York  are  a few  scattered  nurses  working 
in  connection  with  different  churches.  But  the  whole  is 
pool  compared  with  the  English  system  now  consolidated 
by  the  Jubilee  gift. 

Australia.  The  hospitals  of  Australia  are  very  fine, 
especially  the  Prince  Alfred  Plospital  at  Sydney,  but  the 
nursing  drags  somewhat,  and  is  behind  the  times.  The 
following  rules  lately  adopted  by  the  Alfred  Hospital,  Mel- 
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bourne , may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those  existing  else- 
where : — 

r.  That  the  period  for  nurses  under  training  be  extended  from  one  to  two- 
years. 

2.  That,  for  the  first  six  months,  the  pupil  nurses  be  termed  “ proba- 
tioners,” for  the  second  “pupils,”  and  after  the  first  year  “ nurses.” 

3.  That  the  various  grades  be  distinguished  when  on  duty  by  a distinctive 
badge  or  dress. 

4.  That  during  the  term  of  training,  each  nurse  shall  perform  night  duty 
for  at  least  six  months,  not  necessarily  consecutive. 

5.  That  for  the  first  six  months  of  her  probation  the  pupil  shall  not  receive 
any  payment ; but  if,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  she  passes  a primary  examina- 
tion, she  shall  receive,  for  the  second  six  months,  pay  at  the  rate  of  £20  a year  ; 
for  the  third  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  ^25  a year ; and  for  the  fourth  six 
months,  at  the  rate  of  ^30  a year. 

6.  That  the  foregoing  salaries  be  paid  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no- 
e'xtra  pay  will  be  allowed  for  any  special  or  night  duty  that  the  pupil  may  be 
required  to  perform. 

7.  That  the  pay  of  assistant  nurses— other  than  pupils — shall  commence  at 
j£35  a year,  and  increase  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  annually  up  to  ^45  a year. 

8.  That  the  pay  of  head  nurses  shall  commence  at  ^50  a year,  and  increase 
at  the  rate  of  £3  for  two  years,  and  £4.  for  the  third,  up  to  £60  a year. 

9.  That  the  foregoing  rules,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  nurses  at  present  under 
training,  shall  not  be  retrospective,  save  with  the  consent  of  any  of  the  said 
nurses,  but  that  the  increased  rate  of  pay  to  the  head  and  assistant  nurses  date 
from  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

The  Brisbane  General  Hospital  in  1890  formulated  a nursing 
scheme.  The  head  nurse  is  Miss  E.  F.  Crosse,  and  under  her 
are  5 charge-nurses,  10  staff-nurses,  15  assistant  nurses,  and  7 
probationers.  Candidates  of  the  nursing  staff  can  enter  under 
two  schemes — in  one  case  they  only  sign  for  18  months  and 
receive  ^12  wages ; in  the  second  case  they  sign  for  3 years, 
and  their  pay  begins  at  ^20  and  rises  ^5  every  6 months  till  it 
reaches  ^65.  A certificate  is  given  after  18  months  if  the 
probationer  can  satisfactorily  pass  an  examination.  In  the  male 
wards  there  is  a service  of  wardsmen  who  enter  the  service  of  the 
hospital  at  £ao,  rising  ^5  every  6 months  to  ^70. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a late  report  of  the  Prince 
Alfred  Hospital  at  Sydney  : — 

“ The  directors  have  pleasure  in  reporting  a highly  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  nursing  staff.  The  discipline  maintained  by  the  matron,  the  lectures  of 
the  late  medical  superintendent,  and  the  practical  training  by  the  sisters,  have 
enabled  the  nurses  to  acquire  a high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  to  gain  two  gold 
medals,  as  well  as  other  prizes,  at  the  late  Women’s  Industrial  Exhibition. 
The  directors  refer  with  special  pleasure  to  the  sympathetic  kindness  and 
devotion  which  the  matron  and  nursing  staff  have  displayed  in  their  trying  and 
arduous  work,  increased,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  great  number  of  serious  cases 
of  typhoid.  Acting  upon  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  system  of  selecting  probationers  should  be  rendered  more  definite 
and  stringent  ; that  the  course  of  training  for  the  Hospital  certificate  should  be 
extended  to  three  years ; and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  de- 
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livery  of  a systematic  course  of  lectures  embodying  concise  teaching  upon  every 
subject  with  which  a nurse  should  be  acquainted,  the  entire  course  of  training 
being  designed  to  render  the  nurses  practically  acquainted  with  every  detail  of 
their  work  without  embarrassing  them  with  unnecessary  knowledge.” 


The  matron  is  Miss  Downs.  Beds,  150. 

The  Sydney  Nurses'  Home  is  at  140  Phillip  Street.  A limited 
number  of  thoroughly-trained  nurses  are  received  into  the  Home 
as  resident  nurses.  The  salary  is  at  the  rate  of  £ 26  per  annum, 
and  an  additional  10s.  per  week  while  on  active  duty,  or  £1  per 
week  in  infectious  cases,  making  a total  of  from  £40  to  ^50  per 
annum.  Board,  lodging,  washing,  and  uniform  are  provided.  A 
few  young  women  are  annually  trained  as  professional  nurses,  who 
become  probationers  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  colony,  where 
they  remain  for  either  1 or  2 years,  and  receive  gratuitous 
board,  lodging,  and  training,  with  an  allowance  towards  clothing. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  of  training,  they  serve  the  Home  as 
resident  nurses  for  either  1 or  2 years,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  charge  for  the  nurses’  services  is  the  same  as  in 
England,  £ 2 2s.  for  ordinary  cases,  and  ^3  3s.  for  infectious 
cases.  _ The  rules  are  fairly  strict.  This  is  the  first : “ While  not 
on  active  duty,  each  nurse  will  live  at  the  Home.  She  is  to  yield 
c leerful  obedience  to  the  matron,  and  to  perform  such  domestic 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  her.  She  is  to  wear  the  prescribed 
uniform,  to  attend  regularly  at  meals,  and  lectures  or  lessons,  and 
must  not  leave  the  house  without  permission ; but  she  will  be 
expected  to  take  regular  outdoor  exercise,  and  to  attend  the  sick 
poor  when  called  upon.”  Sometimes  nurses  who  join  the  Home 
are  disappointed  at  colonial  ways.  No  one  should  emigrate  who 
is  not  prepared  to  meet  difficulties,  which  may  be  trivial,  but  are 
very  irritating  As  a rule  colonials  are  very  jealous  of  Enffiish 
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each  case  secured  through  the  agency.  There  is  a system  of  fines, 
and  the  nurses  take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  agency* 
which  seems  to  be  a purely  private  venture.  The  good  points 
are  the  formation  of  a nurses’  club  in  connection  with  the  agency, 
the  subscription  being  a guinea  per  annum.  Light  refreshments 
and  light  literature  are  supplied  at  the  club,  which  is  open  daily 
from  9 a.m.  till  io  p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  2 to  9 p.m.  An- 
other good  point  is  the  publishing  of  a list  of  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  the  nurses. 

The  A’/.  Kilda  Nurses'  Home  is  worked  by  Miss  Davey,  who 
trained  at  University.  There  are  30  nurses  at  present  on  the 
staff,  many  of  them  of  English  training,  and  the  Home  has  become 
self-supporting.  Besides  board  and  lodging,  each  nurse  receives' 
from  the  committee  a salary  of  from  ^40  to  ^45,  and  an  addition 
of  25  per  cent,  from  her  earnings.  Indoor  uniform  is  provided, 
and  must  be  worn ; out  of  doors  the  dress  is  optional.  All  nursing 
appointments  are  made  by  the  lady  superintendent,  who  can  have 
no  higher  eulogy  than  the  fact  that  all  things  work  harmoniously, 
and  that  she  enjoys  the  confidence  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  patients 
alike.  No  nurse  is  received  who  does  not  undertake  to  remain 
on  the  staff  for  as  long  as  a year. 

In  1891,  the  Crown  agents,  Downing  Street,  sent  out  2 trained 
nurses  to  the  Perth  Colonial  Hospital,  Western  Australia.  Their 
passage  out  was  paid,  and  salary  began  at  ^40  a year.  They 
were  each  to  have  charge  of  18  beds,  and  were  warned  that  the 
quarters  were  rough  at  present. 

There  are  good  training  schools  at  the  Adelaide  Hospital, 
Sydney  Children's  Hospital,  and  many  of  the  Melbourne  Hospitals, 
but  they  chiefly  train  their  own  nurses.  Mrs.  Blanchard,  writing 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Colonial  Emigration  Society,  of  6 Adelphi 
Terrace,  says:  “Trained  nurses  have  been  very  successful,  and 
many  we  have  sent  out  have  been  appointed  as  matrons  to  small 
hospitals  up  the  country,  where  new  towns  were  forming,  and  as 
they  become  more  populated  their  position  and  salaries  will 
increase  in  proportion.”  A characteristic  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  such  an  hospital  is  here  given,  the  institution  described  being 
the  Echuca  District  Hospital,  Victoria  : “ In  reply  to  yours  re 
nursing,  etc.,  we  have  2 medical  officers,  not  resident — viz..  Dr. 
George  R.  Eakine  and  Dr.  T.  Orde  Smith.  Mrs.  Wilson  is 
matron.  She  has  two  females  under  her,  a cook  and  a house- 
maid. The  latter  assists  the  matron  in  the  female  wards.  The 
house  steward  is  dispenser  and  dresser.  He  has  an  assistant 
wardsman,  who  attends  to  the  male  wards.  There  are  17  beds 
for  males,  and  6 for  females.  But  a large  addition  has  just  been 
completed  to  our  hospital  building,  which  will  afford  an  equal 
amount  of  accommodation  to  that  named,  and  in  addition  has 
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three  small  wards  for  private  cases.  The  south  wing,  or  new 
addition,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  ^2,500. 

In  Tasmania  there  are  two  training  schools. 

Hobart  General  Hospital.  Matron,  Miss  Harriet  Munro, 
trained  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  Children’s  Hospital,  Pendlebury. 
Number  of  beds,  So  for  male  general  cases,  28  for  women  general 
cases,  and  28  fever  beds.  Five  sisters  (one  on  night  duty)  in 
charge  of  the  whole  hospital.  Each  sister,  except  the  sisters  of 
the  fever  ward,  takes  night  superintendence  in  turn  for  3 
months.  The  staff  varies  from  18  in  number  at  slack  times 
to  25  in  busy  fever  seasons.  All  ward  work  is  done  by 
the  ward  maids,  2 of  whom  work  on  each  floor.  Probationers 
come  on  2 months’  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  enter 
into  a contract  to  serve  for  2 years ; at  the  end  of  2 years  they 
are  examined  by  the  lady  superintendent,  and  by  the  senior 
medical  officer,  and  if  found  proficient  a printed  certificate  is 
given.  The  head  nurses  or  sisters  were  formerly  ladies  who  had 
come  from  English  hospitals,  but  now  every  sister  in  the  Hospital 
has  been  trained  in  Hobart. 

Launceston  General  Hospital  is  conducted  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  in  Hobart.  Lady  superintendent,  Miss  Milne,  one 
of  three  sisters  who  came  out  from  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary ; 
number  of  beds,  94;  nurses,  13;  average  number  of  in-patients 
daily  for  1887,  73J. 

India. — The  greater  number  of  English  nurses  in  India  have 
gone  out  under  the  Indian  Nursing  Service,  Lady  Roberts’  Fund, 
or  under  some  sisterhood. 

Indian  Nursing  Service.  Address — The  Indian  Office,  St. 

James’  Park,  S.W.  The  nursing  establishment  consists  of  two 
grades — viz.,  lady  superintendents  and  nursing  sisters.  Candi- 
dates must  be  hospital  trained,  and  be  over  25  at  date  of 
appointment.  They  must  also  submit  a recommendation  from  a 
lady  in  society  to  the  effect  that  they  are  desirable  persons  to 
enter  a service  composed  of  ladies  of  good  social  position.  Pay 
{in  addition  to  free  quarters,  fuel,  light,  and  punkah-pullers) — for 
lady  superintendent,  4800  rupees  (£  480) ; for  nursing  sister,  2100 
rupees  (£216)  per  annum.  Term  of  service,  5 and  10  years. 
Gratuity  allowed  after  5 years’  service  as  follows  : — to  lady 
superintendent,  1200  rupees  {£120)  • to  nursing  sister,  500  rupees 
<-£>50).  After  10  years’  service— to  lady  superintendent,  4000 
rupees  O&400) ; to  nursing  sister,  1500  rupees  (,£150).  Free 
passage  out  and  home.  Outfit  allowance — lady  superintendent, 
£25>  nursing  sister,  £15.  Forms  of  application  can  be  had 
from  the  Indian  office.  Payment  is  made  in  rupees.  In 
the  above  statement  the  rupee  is  calculated  at  the  nominal  value 
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The  following  letter  of  advice  to  sisters  going  out  to  India 
appeared  in  The  Hospital  for  November  21,  1891  : — 

“ Dear  Sisters, — Government  will  offer  to  advance  £20  out  of  your 
future  pay ; if  you  can  manage  without  the  advance,  do,  for  they  also  allow 
^15  for  outfit-money.  You  are  not  obliged  to  spend  all  that  at  Harvey 
Nicholls’ ; any  bank  will  cash  the  Government  draft.  You  will  need  18 
aprons,  white  linen  or  twilled  cotton,  calico  or  nainsook  will  do ; they  are 
made  plain,  with  two  pockets  and  square  bibs,  bands  buttoned  or  invisible 
strings.  H.  N.  last  year  put  sashes  or  broad  strings  on  the  aprons,  which 
were  not  uniform.  Harvey  Nicholls’  have  all  the  patterns,  and  they  can  be 
seen  there  ; the  bonnets  you  must  get  there,  the  cloaks  it  would  be  advisable 
also.  Get  six  pairs  of  regulation  bonnet  strings,  and  bring  out  as  much  grey 
ribbon  as  will  re-trim  your  bonnets  when  necessary,  and  frilling  for  the  bonnet- 
caps.  If  you  buy  one  grey  dress  and  have  it  made,  it  might  do,  and  get 
materials  at  H.  N.s’,  and  have  the  other  dress  made  up  at  home.  I brought 
out,  in  addition  to  two  grey  dresses,  material  for  a third,  and  two  dozen  regula- 
tion buttons.  I found  I had  saved  by  doing  it ; you  can’t  get  the  serge  here. 
I brought  out  six  white  dresses,  and  got  six  more  here ; they  are  cheaper  here. 
£5  will  be  enough  ready  money  to  bring  out  with  you.  Your  mess  bill  on 
board  ship  should  not  exceed  £2,  at  2s.  per  diem,  and  you  may  wish  to  spend 
a little  money  at  Malta  and  Port  Said.  When  you  reach  Bombay,  go  to  the 
district  staff  officer  and  draw  your  first  month’s  pay,  it  will  give  you  money 
to  go  on  with,  and  will  not  be  counted  in  the  money  that  may  have  been 
advanced  to  you  in  England,  that  will  be  subsequently  deducted  from  the 
next  following  five  months’  pay,  and,  of  course,  you  will  lose  on  the  ex- 
change. 

“ In  buying  boxes,  have  tin  trunks  principally;  have  one  large  wooden  one, 
tin  lined,  for  the  hold ; medium  sized  tin  boxes  are  more  useful  than  large 
ones,  flat  wide  ones  best,  two  moderate  sized  tin  trunks,  one  for  ‘present 
use’  baggage  room,  and  one  for  ‘change  of  clothing’  at  Suez,  one  good 
sized  tin  cabin  trunk,  one  large  Gladstone  bag  for  cabin,  and  one  hold-all  ; 
these  I bought  very  reasonably  at  Baker  & Sons’,  High  Street,  Holbom ; 
leather  boxes  are  more  expensive,  and  get  destroyed  out  here.  Have  your 
name  painted  on  each  box  in  front,  not  too  large,  ‘ Miss  E.  Browne,  I.  N. 
Staff,’  or  ‘ Indian  Nursing  Staff,’  or  ‘ I.  N.  S.,’  just  as  you  like,  any  of  the 
three  titles  will  do.  No  padlocks  allowed.  For  your  tin  trunks  buy  leather 
straps,  cords  are  not  allowed  ; and  if  there  are  no  straps  the  locks  burst.  The 
wooden  box  ‘ heavy  baggage  ’ for  hold  have  screwed  down,  four  screws  will 
do  ; for  ‘light  baggage,’  concave-topped  trunks  are  allowed  : you  will  get  all 
information  gratis  about  regulation  sizes,  etc.,  from  Curtiss  & Sons,  Ports- 
mouth, whom  I advise  you  to  employ  as  agents ; you  can  store  your  boxes 
there ; they  will  meet  you  at  Portsmouth,  put  everything  for  you  on  board  in 
its  proper  place,  and  all  for  a few  shillings.  I employed  them  and  their 
corresponding  agents  in  Bombay,  King,  King  & Co.  Some  of  my  luggage  I 
never  saw  for  a fortnight  before  I left  England  till  I arrived  at  my  destination 
in  India,  and  nothing  lost. 

“ Don’t  buy  a travelling  or  other  kind  of  bath,  Government  supplies  each 
sister  with  a regulation  tub  ; if  you  have  one  you  can  bring  it,  if  not,  buy  an 
extra  trunk  by  preference.  At  Portsmouth  buy  a soiled-linen  bag  with  lock, 
about  4s.  6d.  or  6s.  at  Curtiss  & Sons’,  also  a deck-chair,  which  latter,  have 
your  name  painted  on  or  you  will  have  it  stolen. 

“All  nursing  sisters  are  immediately  under  an  acting  superintendent.  She 
provides  the  table  linen,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.  Cooking  utensils  and 
crockery,  for  the  use  of  which  the  nursing  sisters  on  arrival  at  a station  pay 
their  share  of  the  expenditure,  or  a sum  is  charged  them  with  the  housekeeping 
account,  monthly.  The  acting  superintendent,  whose  authority  over  the 
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nursing  sisters  is  supreme,  does  the  housekeeping,  selects  and  engages  the 
servants.  Monthly  expenses,  according  to  the.  station  you  are  in,  vaiy  from 
35  rupees  to  90  rupees  per  month.  Each  sister  has  to  provide  her  own 
bedding  and  bed  linen.  Government  supplies  spring  beds.  My  bedding 
consists  of  no  mattress,  a resai,  which  you  can  buy  at  Bombay  for  2s.  8d.,  or 
3 rupees.  It  is  like  an  eider-down,  only  more  substantial,  7 ft.  by  4 ft.  ; two 
wool  pillows— feather  pillows  are  most  expensive  out  here  ; six  pillow-cases, 
six  thin  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets,  i.e.  a double  one  cut  in  two ; and  two 
counterpanes,  these  would  be  cheaper  in  England ; also  bring  out  bath  and 
huckaback  towels. 

“ About  50  yards  of  art  muslin,  at  about  2d.  per  yard,  would  be  a most  useful 
thing  to  bring  out ; it  would  save  you  buying  muslin  curtains  here  at  ten  times  the 
expense.  I required  for  one  room  I had  six  pairs  of  curtains.  Bring  plenty 
of  gloves  in  a glass  bottle,  white  and  grey  being  the  most  useful  colours  for  you. 
Suede  and  silk  are  very  nice  ; the  latter  are  very  dear  here,  silk  gloves  being 
2 rupees  8 annas  a pair;  that  would  be  almost  5s.  at  home.  White  kid 
gloves,  4 rupees  8 annas  a pair — that  is  about  9s.  at  home.  Tan  gloves  don’t 
look  bad  with  uniform.  A warm  wrap  or  cloak  is  very  necessary — furs  get 
mouldy  out  here — an  imitation  astrachan  cape  and  muff  would  be  useful ; grey 
would  match  uniform.  One  evening  dress  is  quite  enough,  as  you  can  only 
wear  it  when  on  leave.  The  sisters  when  dining  out  usually  wear  white  silk 
uniform  dresses  with  red  velvet  belts  and  facings ; at  one  station  they  wear 
cashmere.  A riding  skirt  is  a necessity  in  hill  stations.  The  work  out  here 
is  very  heavy,  the  climate  trying,  and  the  discipline  and  redtape  irksome.  I 
go  on  duty  every  morning  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  and  work  till  half-past  eleven, 
then  home  for  breakfast  and  a siesta  ; duty  again  from  three  till  five  p.m.  or 
till  eight  p.m.  every  other  day.  The  cases  are  mostly  enteric,  and  have  to  be 
alternately  sponged  and  fed  all  day  and  all  night,  and  temperatures  taken 
every  four  hours.  Still  all  our  names  figure  in  the  army  list,  and  we  hold  a 
good  position.  There  are  now  about  6 superintendents  and  50  sisters  working 
in  India.” 

Lady  Dufferin's  Fund  is  for  sending  medical  women  to  India, 
but  a few  nurses  have  been  sent.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  27  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

There  has  constantly  been  misconception  amongst  nurses  as  to 
the  objects  of  “ Lady.  Roberts'  Futid for  Nursing  Sisters'  and  Officers' 
Hospitals."  Its  objects  are,  first,  to  supply  Homes  in  the  hills 
for  the  lady  nurses  working  in  the  military  hospitals  in  India,  to 
which  sisters  can  go  for  change  and  rest  when  worn  out  by  work- 
ing in  the  trying  climate  of  the  plains,  thus  preventing  their  having 
to  take  leave  to  England,  or  remain  on  the  plains  till  their  health 
breaks  down.  Secondly,  in  connection  with  these  Homes,  to  pro- 
vide officers  hospitals,  where  officers  who  have  not  homes  of 
their  own  can  be  sent  in  case  of  illness,  or  when  recovering  from 
illness.  Many  a poor  young  officer,  after  a hard  fight  for  life  in 
the  plains,  has  succumbed  when  sent  to  the  hills  to  recover,  be- 
cause  he  has  found  there  neither  the  proper  nursing  nor  food 
that  he  needed.  An  Indian  hotel  or  club  is  a most  unsuitable 
place  for  a convalescent.  Thirdly,  to  provide  an  auxiliary  staff  of 
lady  nurses  to  work  in  these  military  hospitals  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment  nurses  have  not  been  supplied.  At  Murree,  which  is  the 
hill  station  for  the  Punjab  and  North-West  of  India,  is  established 
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the  largest  of  these  Homes,  and  out  of  the  thirty-four  officers  who 
have  found  shelter  there  in  times  of  illness,  chiefly  when  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  only  two  have  died.  One  was  a surgeon 
moved  in  much  too  late  (being  in  the  third  week  of  enteric  fever), 
who  died  shortly  after  his  admittance,  and  the  other  a young 
officer  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  who  was  so  injured  by  a fall 
over  a cliff  while  out  shooting  that  he  died  within  thirty-six  hours. 
A smaller  Home  has  been  built  at  Kasauli,  and  one  at  Wellington, 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  ; and  last  year  a Home  was  built  at 
Quetta,  a town  which  has  become  a very  large  cantonment  for 
European  troops.  That  the  Government  has  recognised  the 
necessity  for  these  officers’  hospitals  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
patients  are  allowed  to  be  attended  by  the  depot  surgeons,  and 
that  medicines  are  supplied  gratis  from  the  Government  dispen- 
saries. The  officers  are  charged,  if  under  the  rank  of  captain, 
five  rupees  a day ; if  over  that  rank,  six  rupees  a day.  This 
allows  the  youngest  subaltern  to  have  skilled  nursing  care,  and  all 
the  expensive  requirements  of  severe  illness,  and  yet  live  well 
within  his  pay.  The  fees  charged  cover  the  actual  expenses,  but 
the  nurses’  salaries,  building  expenses,  etc.,  all  come  out  of  Lady 
Roberts’  Fund.  The  auxiliary  staff  of  nurses  is  for  the  soldiers; 
they  receive  their  passage  money,  outfit,  and  a good  salary.  They 
are  sometimes  sent  out  to  nurse  officers  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Lady  Roberts’  Nurses  are  much  better  off  in  more  ways 
than  one,  than  civil  Indian  nurses.  The  salary  is  nearly  six 
times  more  than  the  general  run,  they  are  always  in  a hill  station, 
have  shorter  hours  of  duty,  ward  servants,  and  last  but  not  least, 
all  are  gentlewomen,  and  are  treated  as  such.  All  applications 
respecting  this  Fund  should  be  made  to  Major-General  Oliver 
Newmarch,  C.S.I.,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

There  are  in  Bombay  three  hospitals  ; the  European 
General,  which  is  a Government  one,  and  the  nursing  is  under  the 
All  Saints’  Sisters.  They  have  trained  nurses  from  home  for 
nursing  in  the  wards  and  private  work,  and  they  also  train  pro- 
bationers. The  only  objection  is  the  mixture  of  Europeans  and 
Eurasians. 

The  Jamseeji  Hospital  is  for  natives,  and  the  nursing  is  also 
managed  by  the  All  Saints’  Sisters.  They  have  European  nurses, 
and  train  native  girls  as  probationers. 

The  Cama  Hospital  is  another  under  European  management, 
and  is  for  Parsees  only. 

In  Poo?ta,  not  seven  hours’  journey  from  Bombay,  there  is  the 
David  Sassoon  Hospital  for  Europeans  and  natives  (separate 
wards),  the  nursing  worked  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Wantage  Society. 

There  are  hospitals  in  Madras,  Calcutta,  Karachi,  and  in  heaps 
of  other  places,  and  nurses  may  chance  to  get  into  them.  '1  he 
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hospital  at  Hyderabad  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Laurie,  late 
sister  at  the  London  Hospital.  Most  of  the  hospitals  will  pay  a 
nurse’s  passage  out  if  she  will  sign  a 3 years’  agreement.  I he 
hours  as  a rule  are  Chota  Hazri,  6.30.;  wards,  7 ; breakfast,  10; 
lunch,  2 j tea,  5 ; dinner,  8 ; off  duty  till  10  ; then  bed.  Night 
nurse  from  8 to  7.  Half  a day  off  once  a week. 

According  to  articles  by  Mrs.  Cuthell,  which  have  lately  appeared, 
there  is  great  want  of  trained  nurses  for  private  work  amongst  the 
great  mass  of  civilians  in  India.  It  seems  probable  that  a nursing 
institution  in  such  a town  as  Allahabad,  for  instance,  would  be 
very  successful  if  properly  managed.  Merchants,  barristers, 
engineers,  etc.,  are  as  subject  to  typhoid  as  army  men,  and  their 
wives  will  have  children,  and  all  suffer  at  times  from  fever.  Yet 
nurses  for  such  people  there  are  none. 

The  Continent. — Let  us  now  glance  at  nursing  on  the  Con- 
linent.  The  Deaconesses  Institution  at  Kaiserwerth , where  Miss 
Nightingale  trained,  still  exists  and  takes  probationers  ; and  similar- 
institutions  exist  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  At  Berlin  there  is  the 
celebrated  Augusta  Hospital.  The  Hospital  was  founded  during 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  to  be  worked  by  ladies  of  the 
higher  classes  who  wished  to  give  as  much  time  as  they  could  spare 
from  other  duties  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  Empress  Augusta,  after  whom  it  was  named,  and 
by  whom  the  rules  were  drawn  up.  She  kept  the  approval  of  the 
appointments  of  doctors,  sisters,  and  pupils  entirely  in  her  own 
hands  after  they  had  been  chosen  by  a committee  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  whom  all  questions  were  referred,  and  the  institution  was 
under  her  personal  supervision  during  her  life.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  buildings,  which  at  first  were  quite  temporary — mere  tents 
and  barracks —were  rebuilt  by  degrees.  The  Hospital  stands  in  a 
lovely  piece  of  open  ground  near  the  “ Invaliden  Garten  ” in 
the  “Scharnhorst  Strasse.”  During  the  war  the  help  of  all,  even 
if  they  could  only  offer  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  was 
eagerly  accepted  • but  when  that  was  over  it  became  necessary  for 
the  permanent  good  of  the  Hospital  to  make  rules  and  restrictions. 
The  Empress  wished  it  to  be  worked  by  ladies  who  were  willing  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work,  housework  as  well  as  nursing,  and  who, 
for  the  time  they  resided  there,  were  to  be  under  certain  vows. 
Anyone  who  wished  to  train  as  a “ Schwester  ” and  to  enter  the 
community  was  to  be  of  noble  parentage  on  both  sides  of  the 
family ; she  must  be  unmarried,  must  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
faith,  and  was  to  promise  entire  submission  to  the  Oberin.  She 
must  further  be  a probationer  for  1 year,  and  after  that  period 
of  trial  she  could  leave,  or  become  a fully  professed  “ Schwester.” 

I he  Empress  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  professing  a sister, 
and  gave  her  a large  silver  cross  with  an  enamelled  red  cross  in 
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the  centre,  also  her  blue  dress  and  cape.  Four  ladies  are  also 
received  for  training  for  ^30  a year,  and  some  English  ladies  have 
gone  through  this  course.  There  are  170  beds,  and  a great  deal 
can  be  learnt  from  the  methods  of  the  sisters. 

In  Vienna  there  are  3 chief  hospitals  : — first,  the  Allemeines 
Krankenhaus,  which  holds  2,000  beds,  and  where  there  is  a staff 
of  250  nurses  taken  from  the  streets  and  with  no  matron  to 
superintend  them.  The  Hospital  offers  a field  for  reformation,  if 
only  a Florence  Nightingale  could  be  found  to  undertake  the 
work.  The  next  hospital,  the  Rudolfph  Stiftung,  holds  850  beds, 
and  is  nursed  by  Catholic  sisters  and  lay  nurses.  It  seems  a 
peculiar  arrangement,  which  cannot  give  satisfaction  or  promote 
harmony.  The  third  hospital  is  the  Rudolfinerhaus,  nursed 
by  the  Red  Cross  Sisters.  A nurse  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  required 
to  have  all  the  womanly  virtues.  Her  training  takes  1 year, 
including  the  month  of  probation.  For  this  month  she  receives 
only  board  and  lodging ; from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month 
she  receives,  in  addition  to  this,  6 guldens  per  month,  also  her 
clothing,  including  uniform,  but  excluding  underwear.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  pupil  undergoes  an  examination  before 
the  superintendent  and  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  head  physician.  If  she  is  successful, 
she  receives  the  title  of  nurse,  receives  the  badge  of  the  Society, 
and  her  salary  is  raised  to  1 2 guldens  per  month.  She  receives 
no  diploma  as  nurse  until  she  has  occupied  that  position  for  1 

year After  being  1 year  a pupil  and  1 year  a 

nurse  her  salary  is  raised  to  15  guldens  per  month,  and  after 
being  x year  a pupil  and  2 years  a nurse,  she  will  receive  the 
diploma  of  the  “Sister  of  the  Red  Cross”  (Rudolfiner),  and 
a badge,  which  she  has  the  right  to  wear  on  a white  band  on  her 
arm.  The  celebrated  I)r.  Billroth  is  at  the  head  of  this  hospital, 
and  lectures  to  the  nurses. 

The  size  of  these  foreign  hospitals  seems  enormous.  That  at 
Milan  holds  4,000  beds,  and  has  a staff  of  250  women  nurses,  112 
men,  and  60  sisters.  Four  to  five  thousand  out-patients  attend 
daily.  The  wards  are  enormous,  running  the  height  of  the 
hospital,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  larger  ones  a double  row  of 
beds  is  arranged.  The  nursing  arrangements  are  in  the  charge  of 
the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  seem  to  be  excellent. 
Each  sister  receives  board,  lodging,  and  uniform,  and  is.  3d.  a 
day ; the  nurses  receive  rather  less,  but  can  always  rely  on  a 
pension  if  they  work  long  and  faithfully  at  their  posts.  The 
Elizabeth  Hospital  at  Buda-Pesth  is  nursed  by  the  Red  Cross 
Sisters,  and  12  probationers  are  received  every  6 months  for  train- 
ing. At  the  end  of  2 years,  if  they  pass  a satisfactory  examination, 
they  receive  the  badge  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  shape  of  a brooch. 
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Private  nurses  in  Denmark  charge  by  the  day  at  a rate  of  from 
4s.  to  6s. ; they  train  in  the  large  hospitals,  but  the  training 
is  merely  theoretical,  and  they  have  none  of  the  lectures  and 
classes  which  are  our  privilege.  The  largest  hospital  is  the  Com- 
mon Hospital,  which  is  divided  into  the  male  and  female  sides  , 
a separate  matron  rules  over  each  side,  and  under  her  are  2 ataff- 
nurses  and  probationers,  there  being  about  1 probationer  to 
15  patients;  and  as  there  are  70  beds  on  each  side,  each  staff- 
nurse  has  to  look  after  35  patients.  There  are  also  22  housemaids 
in  the  Hospital.  The  probationers  are  not  paid  for  the  first  few 
months;  the  staff  nurses  receive  about  £25  a year,  the  matrons 
about  ,£50.  The  nurses  are  well  housed  away  from  the  wards, 
and  have  pleasant  dining-rooms  ; they  are  off  duty  for  2 hours 
every  other  day,  with  a half-day  once  a week,  and  a fortnight  or  3 
weeks’  holiday  in  the  year.  Most  of  the  hospitals  grant  pensions 
to  the  nurses  who  serve  them  long  and  faithfully.  The  district 
nursing  seems  to  be  mainly  supported  by  a Government  subsidy, 
and  to  be  carried  on  by  women  of  the  people  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  hospitals.  There  are  87  of  these  district  nursing 
societies,  and  they  employ  126  ; several  of  them  charge  a small  fee 
for  the  nurse’s  services.  Two  special  institutions,  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Deaconesses’  Institution,  deserve  special  mention.  The 
Red  Cross  was  founded  in  1875  with  the  object  of  supplying 
trained  nurses  in  time  of  war,  to  fulfil  which  they  train  nurses  in 
time  of  peace,  and  have  so  far  trained  100  women,  of  whom  60 
are  still  in  their  service.  The  time  of  training  is  1 year,  and  every 
winter  a course  of  ambulance  lectures  is  given  to  the  nurses. 
When  trained,  the  nurses  are  employed  by  the  Society  to  nurse  all 
classes,  and  the  Society  charges  for  the  nurses’  services  according 
to  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  very  poor  being  cared  for  gratis. 
The  Deaconesses’  Institution  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  well- 
known  Institution  at  Kaiserwerth,  and  was  founded  in  1863 
by  Princess  Louise  of  Denmark.  There  are  167  sisters,  and  they 
have  homes  for  invalids,  for  servants,  for  children,  etc.,  besides  their 
hospital,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  successful  gyneco- 
logical operations  there  performed.  There  is  a peculiar  system  of 
night  nursing,  the  night  being  divided  into  2 watches  of  4 hours, 
and  being  shared  by  2 sets  of  nurses.  With  regard  to  midwifery, 
Denmark  is  far  advanced.  Since  1810  the  whole  country  has  been 
divided  into  districts,  and  a midwife  appointed  to  each  district  at 
a fixed  salary.  The  midwife  conducts  every  case  of  normal  labour, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  leave  any  pregnant  woman  after  labour  has 
set  in  ; she  is  in  some  manner  an  officer  of  state,  and  has  to  fill  in 
a printed  schedule  giving  particulars  of  every  case  she  attends,  and 
forward  it  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Midwives  must  be  between  18 
and  30  at  the  time  of  their  training ; they  have  to  serve  9 months 
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in  a lying-in  hospital,  where  the  instruction  is  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical.  Denmark  has  several  good  text-books  on  midwifery, 
and  also  a journal  for  midwives ; whereas  the  chief  nursing  text- 
book is  a translation  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  “ Notes.” 

The  vexed  question  in  the  nursing  world  in  Frcmce,  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  the  comparative  merits  of  lay  nurses  and  of  religi- 
ous sisters.  As  usual  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  : in 
favour  of  the  past  system  it  can  be  said  that  the  sisters  were 
extremely  kind  to  the  patients,  and  ever  true  to  their  duty ; and 
that  the  present  nurses  are  known  to  be  more  worldly,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  accept  bribes.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  the  sisters  were  more  devoted  to  priests  than  to  doctors ; 
they  trained  their  probationers  in  theology  more  than  in  nursing, 
and  they  produced  that  discordant  element  which  must  ever  be 
where  there  is  a divided  duty.  The  sisters  got  behindhand  in 
scientific  knowledge,  they  failed  to  fulfil  all  that  was  demanded  of 
the  doctor’s  handmaid,  and,  therefore,  they  lost  their  power.  The 
present  nurses  are  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  but  then  no  system 
is  perfection  at  first,  and  these  present  nurses  are  only  gradually 
being  trained  up  to  the  high  standard  the  doctors  desire. 

Six  religious  communities  were  formerly  responsible  for  the 
nursing  in  Paris.  The  Augustines  reigned  at  the  hospitals  of  La 
Charite,  Saint  Louis,  La  Riboisibre,  and  L’Hotel  Dieu.  The 
Sisters  of  Sainte  Marthe  nursed  at  Saint  Antoine,  La  Pitie,  and 
Beaugon.  The  Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Necker  and 
Saint  Eugenie,  the  Sisters  of  Compassion  at  Lourcine,  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Marie  at  Cochin,  and  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Thomas  at 
the  Enfants  Malades.  They  were  always  gentle,  and  liked  by 
the  patients,  though  they  must  often  have  been  severely  tried 
by  the  cases  at  the  Lourcine  and  elsewhere.  When  the  Assist- 
ance Publique  first  introduced  lay  nurses  to  the  number  of  491, 
they  were  recruited  from  domestics  out  of  place,  dismissed  shop- 
girls, and  a like  class.  They  were  paid  from  15  to  20  francs  a 
week,  and  given  lodging,  food,  and  uniform  ; but  even  at  this 
wage  they  were  not  angels.  They  drank  the  patients’  wine ; they 
demanded  tips  ; and  they  are  even  accused  of  having  drunk  the 
spirit  in  which  the  doctors  preserved  their  specimens  ! 

The  municipal  council  of  Paris,  in  1877,  sanctioned  the  pro- 
posals of  Dr.  Bourneville  for  training  nurses,  both  male  and 
female,  in  the  Government  hospitals.  The  work  was  begun  at 
Salpetriere  and  at  Bicetre  that  same  year,  and  the  sisters  of 
charity  were  gradually  replaced  throughout  the  chief  hospitals  by 
lay  nurses.  The  course  of  training  for  lay  nurses  lasts  a year,  and 
the  nurses  have  to  attend  theoretical  and  practical  classes.  The 
theoretical  course  includes  7 subjects  : Hospital  administration, 
anatomy,  physiology,  minor  surgery  and  dressings,  hygiene,  phar- 
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macy,  and  monthly  nursing.  These  classes  are  held  twice  a week, 
from  8 to  9 in  the  evening.  Each  lecturer  gives  18  lessons,  and 
demands  of  his  hearers  essays  on  2 given  subjects.  The  prac- 
tical classes  are  held  almost  daily.  A diploma  is  awarded  to  the 
successful  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  laicitation,  or 
replacing  of  nuns  by  nurses,  took  place  at  the  following  dates  at 
the  Parisian  hospitals : Salpetriere  and  Bicetre,  1887  ; Laennec, 
1878;  La  Pitie,  1880;  La  Rochefoucauld,  Des  Menages,  and 
St.  Antoine,  1881 ; Lourcine  and  Tenon,  1882;  the  Incurable 
Hospital  and  Cochin,  1885;  the  Necker,  Enfants  Assistes,  and 
Enfants  Malades  in  1886 ; the  Trousseau,  Lariboisihre,  and 
Beaujon  in  1887  ; and  La  Charite  in  1888. 

The  sisters  still  retain  their  old  power  in  a few  hospitals,  and 
certainly  the  ancient  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  intro- 
duced trained  nursing  hundreds  of  years  ago,  deserves  courtesy 
and  respect,  even  though  its  methods  have  fallen  somewhat 
behind  the  times.  The  Parisian  hospitals  are  not  very  large. 
The  Hotel  Dieu  contains  over  800  beds ; La  Pitie,  over  700 
beds  ; La  Charite,  over  400  beds ; Enfants  Malades,  over  600 
beds  ; La  Maternite,  over  300  beds.  For  district  nursing  there  is 
the  community  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  57  Rue 
Violet.  About  150  professed  sisters,  novices,  and  postulants  live 
at  the  Mother  House,  or,  rather,  in  the  grounds,  for  the  first 
year  novices  have  a house  to  themselves,  where  with  prayer,  and 
study,  and  holy  discipline  they  prepare  for  the  fight  with  the 
misery  and  sin  in  the  world.  From  England,  Ireland,  Spain, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  all  parts  of  France,  simple,  gentle,  and 
noble,  leaving  fortune  and  luxury,  come  to  join  this  community. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a few  Catholic  women,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a priest  with  whom  the  plan  originated,  began,  in  poverty 
and  difficulty,  this  work  of  nursing  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes. 
This  was  in  Paris.  To-day  there  are  17  houses  in  France  and 
2 in  England,  and  they  are  asked  for  in  America,  Africa,  Ireland, 
and  the  Canary  Isles  ! The  idea  is  to  be  as  the  mother  or  sister 
or  daughter  in  the  cottage,  giving  all,  taking  nothing,  setting  any 
member  of  the  family  who  can  earn  money  free  to  earn  it,  shop- 
ping, cooking,  sending  children  off  to  school,  minding  the  baby 
and  the  sick  person ; in  fact,  doing  what  there  is  to  do,  keeping 
everything  going,  and  so  averting  the  worst  evils  of  sickness 
amongst  the  very  poor.  To  be  apostles,  to  raise  the  spiritual  and 
moral  condition  of  those  they  work  amongst,  to  reach  the  soul 
through  the  body,  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  Order;  but  the  sick 
poor  of  all  denominations  are  attended,  and  no  religion  held  in 
good  faith  is  interfered  with.  It  is  also  a rule  to  carry  out  loyally 
all  doctor  s orders,  and,  if  necessary,  a night  nurse  is  provided 
also. 
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In  Spain  nursing  is  very  backward,  but  an  Edinburgh  nurse 
has  lately  been  appointed  matron  of  the  English  Hospital  at  Rio 
Tinto. 

Looking  elsewhere  abroad  we  find  that  there  are  many  English 
nurses  in  Egypt.  In  1889  the  Khedive,  after  much  persuasion, 
consented  to  the  employment  of  three  English  certificated  nurses 
on  the  female  side  of  the  Kasr-el-Aini  Hospital  at  Cairo,  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  made  a grant  for  their  salaries,  maintenance, 
and  passage  money.  Their  work  was  found  so  useful  in  teaching 
and  training  the  native  nurses  that  the  number  was  increased  in 
1889,  as  the  Khedive  had  consented  to  the  English  nurses  taking 
charge  of  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  side  of  the  hospital. 
This  was  a great  triumph  over  Mussulman  prejudices,  the  value 
of  which  in  the  future  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  A subscription 
was  opened  in  London  and  Cairo  to  further  increase  the  number 
of  nurses  in  order  that  some  of  them  might  be  always  available 
for  nursing  private  cases  of  illness.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Hughes,  one  of  the  nurses,  from  typhoid  fever,  caught  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  arduous  duties,  a generous  friend  subscribed  a 
large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a separate  building  as  a home  for 
the  nurses.  The  new  home  is  called  the  “ Marian  Hughes  Nurs- 
ing Home”  at  Lady  Strangford’s  Hospital.  Two  English  nurses 
are  in  charge.  The  Colonial  Hospital  at  Gibraltar  is  officered 
by  women  trained  at  the  London  Hospital,  so  also  is  the  Colonial 
Hospital  at  Hong  Kong.  At  the  Peake  Hospital,  Hong  Kong, 
Miss  M.  A.  Thompson,  who  trained  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
is  in  charge.  At  Larnaca  in  Cyprus,  working  under  the  Cyprus 
Society  of  30a  Wimpole  Street,  are  2 English  nurses  ; and  at  the 
Government  Hospital,  Mionia,  on  the  same  island  is  an  English 
nurse.  The  salary  in  Cyprus  is  ^30  per  annum  with  all  found, 
and  the  nurses  have  to  sign  for  3 years.  St.  Hilda’s  Mission  has 
a few  nurses  at  Azabu,  Tokyo,  Japan  ; and  some  American  nurses 
have  been  established  in  that  country.  There  is  an  English  nurse  at 
the  head  of  the  Fiji  Hospital,  also  at  the  head  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Barbadoes. 

At  Buenos  Ayres  a Nightingale  nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  British 
Hospital,  and  there  are  some  private  nurses  working  on  their  own 
account  in  the  town  ; these  last  charge  30  to  35  dollars  a week, 
but  the  currency  is  paper  and  always  fluctuating  in  value.  A 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  necessary. 

At  Auckland  and  other  towns  in  Nrw  Zealand  there  are  very 
fair  nurse  training  schools.  In  fact  the  English  nurse  has  become 
ubiquitous,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  say  where  she  is  not,  rather 
than  enumerate  all  the  places  where  she  is. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MALE  NURSES. 

THERE  is  a lack  of  proper  training  schools  for  male  nurses 
in  England,  and  these  men  have  to  pick  up  their  know- 
ledge in  asylums,  lock  hospitals,  and  infirmaries  as  they 
best  can.  The  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich,  has  always 
3 male  nurses  on  its  staff.  Male  nurses  are  supplied  by 
Mr.  Wilson’s  Institute,  the  London  Association  of  Nurses, 
the  Nurses’  Co-operation,  the  Male  Nurses’  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  and  the  Hamilton  Association.  The  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  has  only  lately  started  at  20  West- 
moreland Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Blandford,  Dr.  Langdon  Down,  Dr. 
Savage,  and  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  ; its  principal  object  is  to 
save  the  exorbitant  commissions  charged  by  general 
institutions,  amounting  in  most  cases  to  40  per  cent. 

The  Hamilton  Association  trains  male  nurses.  Its 
rules  are  as  follows  : — 


Candidates. 

1.  In  the  selection  of  men  as  trained  nurses,  the  Committee  will  insist  upon 
the  following  qualities  on  the  part  of  candidates,  namely  : — Absolute  sobriety, 
good  moral  character,  and  general  respectability  of  conduct  and  appearance  ; 
that  they  have  undergone  such  training  as  to  qualify  them  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency to  render  “ first  aid  ” to  the  sick  and  infirm  under  their  care  until  pro- 
fessional assistance  can  be  obtained ; and  to  carry  out  such  instructions  in 
respect  to  treatment  and  management  of  patients  as  they  may  receive  from  the 
physician  or  surgeon  in  attendance. 

2.  Men  who  offer  with  a view  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  employed  as 
nurses  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  such  course  of  training  as  the  Committee 
may  require. 

3.  Men  who  have  served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  auxiliary  forces  as  trained 
attendants  on  the  sick,  and  who,  being  under  45  years  of  age,  are  desirous  of 
being  enrolled  as  nurses  under  the  Hamilton  Association,  are  required  to  fill  in 
the  information  called  for  in  Form  No.  3,  as  appended.  The  necessary 
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“ Form,”  to  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  and  on  completion  to 

ans  mitted  to  him  (postage  prepaid),  namely 

Form  No.  3. 

1 o be  filled  in  by  naval  or  military  candidates  for  employment  as  nurses 
under  the  Hamilton  Association , who  have  already  undergone  a course 
of  training  in  attendance  on  sick  men. 

1.  Name  in  full,  and  rank  on  discharge. 

2.  Regimental  number. 

3.  Age  last  birthday. 

4.  Height  and  weight. 

5 . Place  or  country  of  birth. 

6.  Professed  religion. 

7.  Present  address. 

S.  Manned  or  single  ? 

If  married,  how  many  children  ? 

9.  Corps  or  ships  in  which  served,  and  dates  of  such  service. 

10.  Capacities  in  which  served,  with  reference  to  duties  of  nursing,  and  dates 
of  such  service. 

11.  Character  recorded  on  discharge  documents,  and  reasons  for  dis- 
charge. 

12.  Certified  standard  of  education. 

13.  Present  rate  of  pension  or  reserve  pay  per  day.  Is  pension  temporary 
or  permanent  ? 

14.  Present  state  of  health,  as  per  attached  medical  certificate. 

15.  How  employed  since  discharge  from  the  public  service,  and  character, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  sobriety  and  general  respectability,  attested  by  a 
certificate. 

16.  Do  you  agree  to  a deduction  being  made  from  your  wages  when  em- 
ployed as  a nurse  under  the  Hamilton  Association,  in  accordance  with  Section 
IV.,  paragraph  7 ? 

17.  Do  you  agree  to  abide  by  the  rate  of  wages  which  the  Committee  may 
arrange  with  an  employer  to  obtain  for  you,  having  reference  to  your  own 
qualifications,  and  to  the  demand  for  nurses  ? 

18.  If  you  have  undergone  any  special  training  in  hospital,  state  its 
nature. 

19.  Do  you  agree  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  203.,  and  to  submit  to  all  the 
present  regulations  of  the  Association,  as  embodied  in  the  printed  book  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  any  further  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  it 
that  may  be  promulgated  hereafter  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  ? 

20.  Are  you  a subscriber  to  the  sick  fund  of  (place  or  dis- 

trict), and  thereby  entitled  to  medical  attendance  in  case  of  illness  on  yourself 
and  family  ? 

Signature 

Place - 

Date 


Nurses. 

1.  Every  man  on  making  application  to  be  registered  as  a candidate  for  em- 
ployment as  male  nurse,  or  to  be  trained  as  such,  under  the  Hamilton  Associa- 
tion, will  pay  20s.  towards  its  funds  and  expenses. 

2.  Previous  to  being  given  employment  he  must  sign  the  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  in  token  that  he  understands  them,  and  that  he  agrees  to  abide  by  them. 
He  must  at  the  same  time  deposit  the  sum  of  40s.  with  the  Secretary  as 
caution  money. 

3.  Nurses  belonging  to  the  Association  must  appear  at  all  times  properly 
and  respectably  dressed. 

_ 4-  Each  man  on  joining  the  Association  must,  previous  to  registration,  pro- 
vide himself  with,  and  must  subsequently  maintain  in  a good  and  serviceable 
condition,  an  outfit  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Tiie  nurses  will  be  graded  as  follows,  according  to  their  qualifications  and 
character,  namely  First  class,  second  class,  and  third  class.  Except  in  very 
special  cases,  men  on  first  joining  the  Association  will  be  rated  in  the  third 
class,  but  their  advancement  will  take  place  according  to  their  proved  qualifi- 
cations, and  irrespective  of  their  seniority  in  the  Association. 


6.  The  Committee  will  obtain  employment  for  the  nurse  on  the  conditions 
and  at  such  rates  of  pay  as  are  stated  in  these  rules,  having  regard  to  the  proved 
qualifications  of  the  nurse,  and  the  demand  for  nurses. 


7.  All  monies  received  from  employers  for  wages  for  the  nurse  will  be  paid 
to  the  latter  within  seven  days,  subject  to  the  following  deductions 
5 per  cent,  on  all  hospital  work. 

10  >>  massage  cases  by  the  hour. 

XS  i.  ail  other  private  cases. 


8.  _ If  any  employer  fails  to  pay  the  amount  due  for  the  services  of  any  nurse 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  shall  not  be  desirable  to  take  leeal  nro’ 
ceedings  against  such  employer  to  recover  the  amount  so  due  to  the  Association 
the  Association  shall  not  be  bound  to  take  any  such  proceedings,  or  make  good 
any  such  loss  to  the  nurse.  s ’ &oou 
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make  himself  acquainted  with  the  orders  in  force  in  regard  to  ward  duties,  and 
will  carry  out  those  of  them  which  pertain  to  his  own  sphere. 

15.  In  any  case  of  reported  misconduct  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  a nurse, 
he  will  be  suspended  from  duty  and  from  pay,  pending  investigation. 

16.  Nurses  against  whom  misconduct  may  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee  will  be  liable  to  have  their  names  removed  from  the  books  of 
the  Association,  and  to  forfeit  their  caution  money  and  all  other  advantages 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  if  their  names  remained  on  the  books. 

17.  Minor  offences  will  entail  a fine  of  from  is.  to  40s.  (according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case),  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages. 

I 

There  are  more  rules,  but  they  are  not  worth  quoting ; 
the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  tone  of  the  Association 
which,  founded  by  philanthropy  and  worked  by  pure 
good-heartedness,  is  yet  cumbered,  not  to  say  cursed,  with 
the  notion  that  its  staff  are  only  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
endless  rules  and  fines.  How  different  to  the  regulations 
for  female  nurses,  which  are  simply,  “ We  take  you  and 
trust  you  so  long  as  you  give  satisfaction  ; when  you  don’t, 
we  shall  discharge  you.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MASSAGE. 


The  mania  for  massage  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  and 
the  many  nurses  who  went  to  great  expense  to  learn  the 
art  are  likely  to  be  left  in  the  lurch.  The  proper  training 
in  massage  is  a year’s  course  in  Germany  or  Sweden,  the 


massage. 


cos  t being  at  least  50  guineas ; the  slight  knowledge  which 
satisfies  most  can  be  gained  in  different  hospital  in  ftom 
to  6 months,  for  a fee  ranging  from  5 to  .5  guineas  One 
Of  the  best  schools  is  the  National  Hospital  Oueen’s 
quare,  but  nearly  every  hospital  of  100  beds  nowlias  its 
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trained  masseuse,  who  teaches  those  probationers  who 
desire  to  learn.  As  an  adjunct  to  other  nursing  work, 
massage  is  a mistake,  for  only  constant  practice  can  keep 
a masseuse  in  training,  and  the  work  is  so  fatiguing  that 
not  more  than  3 cases  can  be  rubbed  in  a day.  Massage 
is  taught  at  the  Massage  Hospital,  55  Weymouth  Street; 
Hampstead  Physical  Training  College,  South  London 
Institute,  North  London  Massage  Institute,  Southport 
Massage  Institute,  Madame  Sabaties,  Manchester ; Mrs. 
Creighton  Hales,  Oxford  Street ; and  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  very  best  teachers  is  Dr.  Little  of  60  Welbeck  Street, 
but  he  only  teaches  a few  nurses  and  has  no  regular  school ; 
his  charge  is  reported  to  be  10  guineas.  The  Grafton 
College,  35  Fitzroy  Square,  gives  quarterly  courses  of 
lectures,  and  practical  teaching  in  medical  electricity  and 
massage  for  a fee  of  10  guineas.  An  examination  is  held, 
and  successful  pupils  are  given  a certificate.  The  shortest 
time  for  the  lowest  fee  is  the  2 weeks  teaching  given  by 
Mrs.  Creighton  Hale  for  5 guineas — sometimes  reduced  to 
3 guineas  for  nurses.  Classes  are  also  occasionally  held  at 
the  Nurses’  Club,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ASYLUM  ATTENDANTS. 

SOME  years  ago  appeared  a book  on  “ What  to  do  with 
our  Daughters,”  and  in  speaking  of  posts  in  asylums,  the 
writer  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  attendants  were  gener- 
ally women  of  low  class.  How  greatly  the  status  of 
asylum  nurses  has  improved  of  late  years  few  people  have 
any  conception ; but  this  excellent  movement  is  progressing 
slowly  and  steadily.  At  St.  Anne’s  Heath,  Virginia 
Water,  there  are  20  lady  nurses,  who  wear  a grey  uniform ; 
at  Northampton  County  Asylum,  amongst  the  44  nurses, 
there  are  daughters  of  clergymen,  officers  in  the  army,  and 
other  professional  men  ; and  15  are  the  daughters  of 
farmers.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  every  case  to  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  the  nurse,  and  instant  dismissal 
follows  on  the  slightest  breach  of  discipline.  Nor  are  the 
duties  of  the  nurses  such  as  honest,  upright  women  should 
object  to.  There  are  no  ward-maids,  truly,  as  there  are  in 
hospitals,  but  in  county  asylums  there  are  always  patients 
ready  enough  and  sane  enough  to  do  all  the  scrubbing  and 
hard  work  for  the  nurse  who  makes  herself  liked.  There 
are,  of  course,  dirty  cases,  as  there  are  in  hospitals,  but  she 
is  a small-minded  woman  who  would  be  turned  back  from 
a noble  path  of  work  by  such  details.  Then  there  is  bad 
language,  vile  language,  and  the  possibility  of  violence  to 
be  faced.  But  if  there  are  many  pros  there  are  also  cons, 
and  an  intelligent  woman  with  her  living  to  earn  might  do 
worse  than  enter  an  asylum.  As  a rule,  nurses  and 
attendants  are  on  duty  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  During  this 
time  their  anxiety  is  constant  ; they  are  surrounded  by  the 
most  harrowing  pictures  of  humanity,  and  are.  as  a rule, 
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bathed,  as  it  were,  by  an  atmosphere  whose  tendency  it  is 
to  deprave  those  that  breathe  it  morally,  physically,  and 
intellectually.  Their  periods  of  leave  may  be  reckoned  as 
follows:  14  days  annually  and  42  hours  out  of  each  month. 
In  other  words,  they  are  at  their  work  for  4,434  hours 
every  year  out  of  a possible  5,110.  In  general,  hospital 
nurses  may  come  and  go,  and  the  patients  will  not  suffer 
much.  In  asylums  it  is  not  so.  The  more  a nurse  knows 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  patients  under  her  care 
the  better  is  she  enabled  to  guard  against  accidents 
and  casualities,  and  attend  to  and  supply  their  wants. 
Long  service  is  to  be  desired,  and  should  therefore  be  en- 
couraged, and  for  this  reason  the  long  hours  and  small  pay 
of  attendants  should  be  remedied.  The  pay  begins  at 
£16  a.  year,  and  rises  to  £2$  ; but,  luckily,  there  are  lucra- 
tive posts,  as  matrons  or  assistant  matrons,  to  be  gained 
by  those  nurses  who  distinguish  themselves.  A knowledge 
of  hospital  nursing  is  prized  in  some  few  asylums  ; but,  as 
a rule,  trained  nurses  have  seemed  to  incur  the  dislike  of 
the  medical  officers  by  giving  themselves  airs,  and  not 
adapting  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings.  There 
are  asylums  where  dismissed  domestic  servants,  and  raw 
village  girls,  untrained  even  in  household  work  and  cleanli- 
ness, are  accepted.  There  are  no  lectures  in  these  asylums;, 
experience  is  picked  up  by  those  who  are  sharp,  but  train- 
ing there  is  none.  And  the  sick  wards  of  these  asylums 
are  under  these  untrained  attendants.  But  this  dark 
picture  is  gradually  disappearing  before  the  onward  march 
of  progress. 

The  Medico-Psychological  Association,  at  its  autumn- 
meeting  at  Glasgow,  in  1890,  discussed  at  length  a scheme 
for  the  better  training  of  asylum  attendants.  The  very 
best  qualities  of  a nurse  are  required  for  mental  nursing  -r 
and  what  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  is  now 
aiming  at  is  the  production  of  these  qualities  out  of  the 
attendants  and  nurses  who  come  into  the  asylum  service.. 
It  is  a speciality  as  much  as  obstetric  nursing,  but  it  should 
never  be  divorced  from  nursing  proper  or  left  out  in  the  cold 
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as  a less  important  charity  than  general  nursing.  Under 
the  new  regulations  a system  of  training  is  instituted,  ex- 
tending over  2 years,  a period  of  3 months’  probation  being 
required  before  training  is  formally  entered  on.  The 
scheme  of  training  embraces  the  study  of  handbooks  pre- 
scribed for  the  purpose,1  exercises  under  the  head  and  ward 
nurses,  clinical  instruction  by  the  medical  staff,  and  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  The  scope  of  training  comprises  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  general  nursing,  instruction  in 
the  general  features  of  mental  disease,  the  management  of 
mental  cases,  and  how  to  render  first  aid.  At  the  end  of 
training,  candidates  recommended  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendent come  up  for  examination,  and  after  giving  satis- 
factory evidence  of  proficiency,  receive  the  certificate  of  the 
Association.  The  scheme  is  optional  for  asylums  \ but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  asylum  medical 
officers  will  undertake  it. 

The  examinations  are  held  twice  a year,  in  May  and 
November,  and  notice  has  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association,  Hanwell  Asylum, 
W,  3 months  before,  of  the  names  of  the  candidates 
Specimens  of  the  examination  questions  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.  The  certificate  given  to  successful  attend- 
ants is  ornamental,  and  states  “ This  is  to  certify  that 
has,  after  examination  by  us,  shown  that  she  has 
attained  Proficiency  in  Nursing  and  Attendance  upon  In- 
sane Persons.  Before  this  certificate  is  granted  it  has  been 

testified  to  us  by , under  whom  she  has  trained,  that 

s character,  conduct,  and  capabilities,  have  been  such 
as  to  entitle  her  to  be  admitted  to  examination  for  this 
cer  1 cate.  F01  some  reason  these  certificates,  instead  of 
being  given  to  the  nurses,  are  handed  over  to  the  medical 
superintendent.  The  Birmingham  Asylums  Committee 

Med  rn  P T reda!  t0  th°Se  attendants  who  pass  the 
edico-1  bychological  examination.  Sir  Alexander  Mori- 
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son  left  a sum,  which  is  yearly  awarded  to  i male  and  i 
female  Scotch  attendant  by  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians,  for  meritorious  attendance  on  the  insane. 


To  show  how  the  pay  varies  in  asylums  we  quote  the 
following: — Lady  nurses  in  a private  asylum,  Haydock 
Lodge,  Tanes,  begin  at  £16  a year,  with  board,  washing, 
and  lodging.  At  Rainhill  County  Asylum  the  nurses 
begin  at  £20,  and  may  increase  to  Y45  ; they  get  board, 
lodging,  and  uniform.  At  Lancaster  County  Asylum  the 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  infirmary  ward  gets  £ 2 5. 

A new  era  in  asylum  life  will  be  marked  by  the  pro- 
posed departure  at  Berrywood  (Northampton  County 
Lunatic  Asylum),  of  introducing  a system  of  paying  pro- 
bationers. Some  6 or  7 extra  bedrooms  are  being  built, 
and  when  these  are  finished,  for  a small  fee  a lady  will  be 
able  to  receive  not  less  than  6 months’  training  in  mental 
nursing.  It  has  long  Been  difficult  to  secure  as  attendants 
on  private  patients  women  cultivated  enough  to  be  com- 
panionable in  the  patient’s  saner  moods,  and  trained  in 
mental  nursing,  so  as  to  be  capable  when  the  patient 
breaks  out.  Yet  these  attendants  on  private  mental  cases 
often  receive  £100  a year.  Berrywood  is  a very  advanced 
asylum,  and  puts  its  attendants  in  a very  military-looking 
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blue  and  scarlet  uniform,  richly  braided,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  given.  It  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it  ought  to 


BLUE  AND  SCARLET  UNIFORM. 


be  that  asylum  nurses  are  eligible  to  join  the  Royal 
National  Pension  Fund. 

When  the  present  craze  for  hospital  nursing  subsides, 
perhaps  more  ladies  may  be  brought  to  see  that  equal 
honour  and  equal  labour  can  be  had  in  asylums.  Indeed, 
it  is  greater  honour,  for  those  now  entering  are  the  pio- 
neers, as  it  were,  of  a better  state  of  things.  All  talents  are 
brought  into  play  in  an  asylum  : a trained  voice,  a know- 
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ledge  of  music,  histrionic  art,  are  all  appreciated ; but  most 
of  all  is  desired  women  who  combine  mental  strength  with 
gentle  manners,  who  have  tact  and  are  cheerful  in  their 
speech  and  ways.  The  noble  woman  and  the  perfect  lady 
have  a fine  field  before  them  in  introducing  into  asylums 
all  the  refinement,  thought,  and  tender  skill  which  have  so 
immeasurably  brightened  our  hospitals. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CASE-TAKING. 


It  is  so  much  a necessity  both  for  probationers  and  private 
nurses  to  record  their  cases,  if  they  would  learn  all  that  is 
possible  from  them,  that  a few  hints  on  case-taking  must 
help  everyone  who  would  become  a nurse. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  students  and  dressers  about, 
as  well  as  house  surgeons  and  physicians,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a nurse  to  keep  a case-book,  though  it  would 
be  wiser  for  her  to  do  so.  There  are  a few  schools — 
St.  Thomas’s,  for  instance — where  case-taking  is  taught  to 
nurses  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  hospitals  where,  if 
a nurse  is  seen  reading  the  notes  of  dressers  or  physicians, 
she  is  sharply  bidden  to  mind  her  own  business.  Truly,  a 
nurse’s  work  is  so  great  and  tiring  that  unless  she  is  en- 
couraged to  do  so,  she  seldom  takes  an  intelligent  view  of 
the  treatment  carried  on  in  her  ward ; and  then,  when  she  goes 
into  rural  districts  where  her  responsibilities  are  great,  and 
students  there  are  none,  she  is  rather  at  a loss  to  know  how 
to  get  on.  There  are  the  familiar  rows  of  beds,  there  are  the 
patients,  but  where  are  the  entrance  tickets,  the  prescription 
and  case  boards?  “ What  is  the  age  of  this  man,  nurse?” 
asks  the  medical  officer.  The  nurse’s  eye  glances  above 
the  bed,  but  no  information  hangs  there.  She  searches  in 
her  memory,  but  has  very  naturally  forgotten  the  small 
fact.  How  much  better  had  she  been  able  to  draw  a neat 
little  case-book  from  her  pocket,  and  turning  to  a num- 
bered page,  been  able  to  see  at  a glance  every  particular  of 
the  case  the  doctor  could  care  to  know. 

Case-taking  consists  in  the  systematic  keeping  of  written 
notes  on  the  history,  state,  appearance,  and  treatment  of  a 
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patient.  The  first  thing  to  discover  is  the  patient’s  name, 
age,  and  occupation,  and  with  these  should  be  noted  the 
sex  and  date  of  admission.  Then  when  the  patient  has 
been  put  to  bed,  and  has  had  a meal,  it  is  well  to  question 
both  him  and  any  friends  who  may  have  brought  him  as  to 
(i)  his  personal  history,  (2)  his  family  history,  (3)  the  his- 
tory of  his  present  illness.  With  regard  to  personal  history, 
the  chief  points  to  discover  are  notes  of  previous  illnesses, 
and  what  the  man’s  habits  of  life  have  been.  Every  nurse 
must  know  how  cases  of  heart  disease  can  be  traced  back 
to  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  or  cases  of  Bright’s  disease 
to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  When  the  accounts  of  a pre- 
vious illness  differ  as  told  by  the  patient,  and  as  told  by  the 
friend,  it  is  always  well  to  note  from  whom  the  statement 
was  taken  ; begin  “ Patient  says,”  or  “ Patient’s  brother 
says.”  The  reasons  for  noting  whether  the  patient  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking,  whether  his  occupation  is  an  un- 
healthy one,  whether  he  has  lived  a fast  life,  are  obvious  ; 
all  these  things  may  throw  light  on  his  present  state. 
The  family  history  is  necessary  for  tracing  causes  for  he- 
reditary disease  : it  should  include  special  inquiries  as  to 
consumption,  cancer,  gout,  fits,  insanity,  etc.,  in  any  of 
patient’s  relations ; and  should  state  whether  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  sisters,  are  alive,  and  if  not,  of  what  they  died 
and  at  what  age.  The  history  of  the  present  illness  in- 
cludes the  date  when  the  patient  first  felt  unwell,  and  his 
first  symptoms.  His  daily  symptoms  from  then  till  he 
came  to  the  ward  should  be  noted  ; special  inquiries  being 
made  as  to  what  medicines  were  taken,  and  at  whose 
direction  ; what  food  was  eaten ; whether  there  was  any 
sickness,  etc. 

The  general  appearance  and  state  of  the  patient  should 
first  be  noted:  if  he  seems  weak  and  restless,  if  he  lies  very 
flat  in  bed,  or  with  arms  constantly  raised  above  his  head, 
if  he  seems  thin,  ill-nourished,  or  has  any  nervous  habits, 
let  them  be  written  down.  Then  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  digestion  claim  attention,  and  with  regard  to 
these  points  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respirations  should 
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be  noted  on  a chart.  A nurse  should  always  carry  a 
clinical  thermometer  and  a watch  with  a second  hand. 

In  noting  the  temperature,  state  if  there  is  any  sign  of 
perspiration.  In  noting  the  pulse,  state  if  it  beats  full  or 
is  easily  compressible,  or  if  it  beats  like  a thin  thread 
vibrating  beneath  the  fingers  ; note  the  state  of  the  veins 
and  arteries.  In  noting  the  respiration,  state  if  the  breath- 
ing is  laboured,  shallow,  catching,  or  accompanied  by  any 
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peculiar  noise.  The  expectoration  must  also  be  noticed, 
dhe  significance  of  night  perspirations,  a quick,  thin  pulse 
or  a crowing  sound  in  the  breathing,  may  or  may  not  be 
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known  to  a nurse  ; it  is  not  so  much  her  business  to  know 
as  to  note.  She  must  train  her  powers  of  observation 
till  no  symptom  ever  escapes  her  quick  critical  eye,  and 
then  this  constant  observation  will  gradually  teach  its  own 
lesson. 

The  state  of  the  digestive  organs  can  be  discovered  by 
examining  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  throat,  and  by  asking 
questions  about  any  abdominal  pain,  or  feeling  of  sickness. 
Note  if  the  tongue  is  tremulous,  note  its  colour,  and  if 
furred,  or  glazed  and  hard.  Note  if  it  is  aphthous,  or  pre- 
sents a strawberry  appearance.  Decayed  teeth,  furred 
teeth,  or  transparent-looking  teeth  should  be  noted.  The 
state  of  the  throat  is  difficult  to  discover  merely  with  the 
spatula,  which  is  a nurse’s  sole  throat  instrument,  still,  she 
can  ask  if  it  is  sore,  and  see  if  it  is  swollen.  Ask  the  patient 
about  his  appetite,  and  discover  if  there  is  any  pain  or  ful- 
ness after  food.  Note  if  any  vomiting  has  occurred. 

The  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  by  head- 
pains,  by  movements  of  the  eyes,  the  size  and  state  of  the 
pupils,  the  sleeplessness  of  the  patient,  by  his  temper  and 
spirits,  and  susceptibility  to  noise.  The  mental  state  and 
amount  of  intelligence  shown  should  be  observed,  also  any 
cedema,  anaemia,  orthopnoea,  etc.  The  state  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  the  skin,  whether  moist  or  dry,  and  any  pecu- 
liarities of  motion  of  the  limbs  should  be  noted,  especially 
any  local  abnormalities. 

The  description  of  the  actual  seat  of  disease,  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  sensations  connected  therewith,  must  be  care- 
fully observed.  In  case-taking  in  a children’s  ward,  ask 
the  history  of  the  mother’s  health  during  pregnancy,  and 
note  miscarriages.  Examine  the  child  carefully  for  signs 
of  rickets  or  syphilis,  and  observe  the  state  of  the  um- 
bilicus. 

The  case  once  taken,  daily  notes  must  be  kept  of  the 
patient’s  condition,  progress,  and  treatment.  The  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  will,  of  course,  be  noted  twice  daily  on  a chart  as 
usual ; but  if  the  nurse  observes  the  treatment  also,  she  will 
be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  what  would  other- 
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wise  be  mere  dry  detail.  In  surgical  cases  full  notes  must 
be  taken  of  any  operation,  what  anaesthetic  is  used,  how 
the  patient  bore  the  operation,  how  many  sutures  or  drain- 
age tubes  were  used,  etc.  When  any  dead  bone  comes 
away  always  mention  the  fact  ; and  if  any  growth  is  re- 
moved by  the  surgeon’s  knife,  be  sure  and  note  the  size  of 
the  part  taken  away. 

In  concluding  a case,  always  try  and  trace  a patient’s 
convalescence  to  full  recovery,  or  to  give  the  exact  cause  of 
death.  If  a patient  is  sent  away  to  a convalescent  home,, 
note  his  state  after  his  return.  If  a post  mortem  is  held  on 
a deceased  patient  try  and  learn  what  was  the  result,  and 
so  conclude  your  case-taking  properly. 

The  two  following  cases  are  recorded  ; the  second  from 
an  ordinary  note-book  ; the  first,  in  a page  from  “ The 
Nurses’  Case-Book  ” (London  : The  Scientific  Press),  the 
page  having  been  reduced  for  reproduction. 
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Name,  Alice  Smith  ; age , eight  months  ; sex,  female. 
Physician,  Mr.  Jones;  case,  enteritis;  admitted,  June  8. 
Family  history  -.  Father  and  mother  both  alive  and  well. 
Patient  is  their  first  and  only  child.  History  of  present 
illness:  Mother  says  that  patient  has  been  ill  since  June 
5 ; severe  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  Three  weeks  ago  the 
patient  had  convulsions.  Since  Friday,  patient  has  steadily 
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got  weaker.  Patient's  condition : The  child  is  pale  and 
emaciated,  fretful  and  hungry  ; temperature  ioo,  pulse  108, 
motions  6.  Treatment : Hyd.  creta  gr.  II,,  pulv.  rhei.  gr. 
III.,  ft.  pulv.  bis.  die.;  infant’s  diet,  and  io  drops  of  brandy 
ever  hour.  June  14. — Patient  improving.  Temp.  99.2, 
pulse  106;  diarrhoea  has  practically  ceased  the  last  two 
days.  June  20. — Pulv.  rhei.  gr.  II.,  sodae  bicarb  gr.  II., 
bis.  die.  Lime  water.  Patient  increases  in  weight  and 
strength.  Temperature  normal.  June  24. — Patient  dis- 
charged, cured. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LIVES  OF  SOME  EMINENT  NURSES. 

I.— FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  is  probably  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  any  other  woman  who  lives,  or  has 
lived.  There  is  scarcely  a country,  be  it  in  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  or  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  which  the  tale 
is  not  told  of  this  lady’s  heroic  devotion  to  a noble  and 
self-imposed  duty.  And  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
world  has  gained  largely  by  her  work  and  example. 

Though  known  to  the  great  mass  of  her  countrymen 
chiefly  through  her  campaign  of  nursing  and  hospital  work 
in  the  Crimea,  Miss  Nightingale’s  whole  life  has  been  one 
of  continuous  and  persistent  devotion  to  benevolence  and 
to  ameliorating  the  condition  of  her  fellowman.  She  was 
born  in  May,  1820,  in  Florence.  The  bright  Italian  sky, 
and  the  fairest  city  of  an  ancient  land  over  which  it  smiled' 
were  auspicious  surroundings  enough  ; and  much  of  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  godmother  is  reflected  in  the 
loving  and  assiduous  labours,  the  life’s  sacrifice,  the  wide 

and  genuine  sympathy  of  the  woman  who  bears  her 
name. 

Miss  Nightingale  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  children  of  the  affluent  and  refined,  her 
father,  Mr.  W.  E.  Nightingale,  a very  cultivated  and  phil- 
anthropic man,  himself  superintending  the  education  of  his 
two  daughters,  at  Embley  Park,  Hampshire,  and  at  Lea 
Hurst,  Derbyshire,  where  her  earliest  days  were  spent 
among  the  poor,  visiting,  helping,  and  cheering  them. 

Then,  as  the  mind  matured,  it  widened  the  radius  of  its 
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operations,  and  the  actual  working  of  every  kind  of  institu- 
tion in  England  bearing  upon  the  promotion  of  moral  and 
physical  happiness  became  an  object  of  Miss  Nightingale’s 
investigation.  Hospitals,  schools,  and  reformatories  were 
her  study,  and  whilst  other  young  women  followed  the 
usual  course,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  social  pleasures  of  the  day,  she  devoted  herself  un- 
tiringly to  this  work  of  practical  philanthropy. 

The  instinct  which  had  made  Miss  Nightingale  not  con- 
tent to  continue  at  local  country  work  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  father’s  estates,  and  had  induced  her  to  examine  the 
condition  of  all  our  British  institutions,  was  not  to  be  satis- 
fied even  thus.  During  the  year  of  the  great  Exhibition,  in 
1851,  she  spent  some  months  with  the  Protestant  Dea- 
conesses at  Kaiserwerth,  and  at  Paris  among  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  conducting  inquiries  similar  to  those  she  had  com- 
menced in  England,  and  extending  her  researches  over  a 
vast  and  important  field.  But  she  did  not  forget  her  coun- 
try, for  it  was  shortly  afterwards  that  the  Sanatorium  in 
Harley  Street,  London,  was  re-organised  and  re-established 
solely  by  Miss  Nightingale’s  energy  and  liberality. 

But  such  experiences  as  these,  good  and  beneficial  as  they 
were,  were  trifles  when  compared  with  the  great  work  which 
it  was  shortly  to  be  her  lot  to  undertake.  The  years  slowly 
rolled  on,  until  the  terrible  1854  was  present.  Miss  Night- 
ingale was  now  34.  Thousands  of  British  soldiers  were 
fighting  in  Eastern  Europe.  Far  from  home,  ill-provided 
with  necessaries,  and  oppressed  with  a climate  of  terrible 
extremes,  they  were  victims  at  once  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
hardship.  Rumours  reached  England  of  the  inefficiency 
and  mismanagement  of  our  military  hospitals  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  sympathy  of  every  class  was  at  once  aroused. 

Alma  was  just  won,  and  the  nation  was  jubilant,  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel  wrote  in  the  Times  that  the  men  who  were 
winning  all  this  glory  were  martyrs  to  much  unnecessary 
suffering.  A Patriotic  Fund  was  established,  and  money 
poured  in — -£7,000  in  the  first  seven  days,  and  £ 25,462 
altogether.  It  was  decided  to  send  a band  of  trained 
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women  out  into  the  thick  of  all  the  sickness  and  carnage, 
and  so  alleviate,  if  possible,  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded. 
It  seems  natural  now  that  Miss  Nightingale  should  have 
been  selected  to  lead  this  little  band  of  3 7 devoted  women. 
She  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  duty,  both  because  of  her 
practical  knowledge,  her  experience,  and  her  powers  of 
organisation  and  direction. 

It  was  in  November  of  1854  that  Miss  Nightingale  dis- 
embarked at  Constantinople  with  eight  Protestant  sisters, 
six  nurses  from  St.  John’s  Institution,  six  Catholic  nurses, 
and  the  rest  selected  from  various  hospitals  in  England. 
She  immediately  established  herself  at  the  Scutari  Barrack 
Hospital,  and  was  just  in  time  to  take  charge  of  the 
wounded  as  they  arrived  from  Inkerman. 

The  fame  of  the  little  band  of  nurses  had  preceded  them. 
All  Europe  watched  them  and  applauded.  In  France,  the 
hotel-keepers  refused  payment,  the  servants  their  fees,  the 
highest  joining  with  the  humblest  in  paying  tribute  to 
three  devoted  women,  and  showing  their  appreciation  of 
their  work. 

Passing  through  Boulogne,  the  fishwives  insisted  upon 
carrying  their  baggage;  and  a French  newspaper  published 
the  following  panegyric  : “ Miss  Nightingale  possesses  all 
that  could  render  existence  happy  and  brilliant.  Young, 
handsome,  and  wealthy,  she  has  chosen  a life  of  abnegation 
and  self-denial.” 

It  was  long  before  the  chaotic  confusion  which  had  existed 
in  the  vast  hospital  at  Scutari  was  reduced  to  order,  or  re- 
lief given  to  the  tremendous  mass  of  suffering  there.  The 
barrack  hospital  at  Scutari  was  three  storeys  high ; every 
corridor  and  every  room  was  full  of  patients  ; it  was  calcu- 
lated that  there  were  four  miles  of  beds  set  nearly  as  close 
as  they  could  stand.  In  17  days,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember and  beginning  of  January,  1855,  nearly  4,000 
patients  arrived  from  the  front.  But  the  feeling  that  there 
was  someone  at  hand  to  do  what  was  possible,  and  that 
England  had  thus  shown  that  she  felt  and  cared  for  them, 
comforted  many  a poor  fellow,  who,  as  they  said,  “ could 
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kiss  her  shadow  as  it  fell  ” in  her  perpetual  progress  through 
those  miles  of  misery. 

As  the  nation  read  eagerly  the  accounts  of  the  battles, 
and  anxiously  followed  the  progress  of  the  war,  so  did  it 
also  take  note  of  the  success  that  attended  Miss  Nightin- 
gale’s work.  “ Her  devotion  to  an  enterprise  so  painful,  so 
arduous,”  we  read,  “ had  ensured  her  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  her  countrymen  ; and  their  favour  became  part  of 
her  strength.” 

There  was  something  so  dignified,  so  resigned,  and  yet 
so  sympathetic  in  Miss  Nightingale’s  bearing  that  her  pres- 
ence beside  a sick-bed  encouraged  and  strengthened  the 
sufferer.  Men  who  were  broken  and  almost  unmanned 
with  pain  and  disease,  and  who  shrank  from  the  terrors  of 
the  operating  table,  faced  it  with  fortitude  when  they  re- 
alised that  this  gentle  being  would  stand  silently  beside 
them,  sharing  their  sufferings  and  going  through  extremes 
■of  mental  pain,  caused  by  an  overflow  of  sympathy  which 
was  real  and  unmistakable. 

A nurse  wrote  from  the  hospital  at  Scutari  : “ I don’t 
know  which  sight  is  most  heartrending  to  witness  ; fine, 
strong  men  and  youths,  worn  down  by  exhaustion,  and 
sinking  under  it,  or  others  coming  in,  as  many  hundreds 
did  yesterday,  fearfully  wounded.”  These  were  the  scenes 
and  painful  experiences  which  had  to  be  faced  in  the  great 
nursing  campaign  which  Miss  Nightingale  undertook. 

Of  her  method  and  strictness  of  organisation  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  It  is  a rare  combination  of  virtues  when 
intelligence  and  will,  deliberation  and  judgment,  are  found 
side  by  side  with  modesty  and  reticence,  kindness  and 
womanly  sympathy.  In  Miss  Nightingale,  all  these  quali- 
ties were  united.  “ With  all  the  rare  attributes  that  made 
her  gracious  presence  a blessing,”  writes  Kinglake,  “ at  the 
patient  s bedside,  this  gifted  woman,  when  learning  how 
best  to  compass  the  objects  of  a largely  extended  be- 
nevolence, had  become  well-versed,  well-practised  in  the 
business  of  hospital  management ; and  none  knew  better 
than  she  did  that  if  kind,  devoted  attention  will  suffice  to 
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comfort  one  sufferer,  or  even  perhaps  four  or  five,  it  is 
powerless  to  benefit  those  who  number  by  thousands,  un- 
less reinforced  by  method,  by  organisation,  by  discipline.” 
So  much  faith,  indeed,  did  she  have  in  rules,  and  so 
deep  a sense  of  the  value  of  methodical  arrangement,  that 
it  was  feared  by  many  that  she  would  become  too  strict 
rather  than  too  lax.  “ The  officials  at  Scutari,”  we  are 
told,  “ were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  lady  in  charge  of 
the  nurses  had  laid  a firm  hand  on  a lever,  which,  against 
all  objection,  and  even  against  sheer  inertness,  was  enforc- 
ing good  hospital  management.” 

This  characteristic  is  extremely  noticeable  in  all  Miss 
Nightingale’s  writings,  and  in  all  her  work.  But  it  is  every- 
where and  at  all  times  blended  with  the  softer  side  of  her 
nature,  and  so  perfectly  that  neither  unduly  preponderates-. 
She  is  described  as  slender  and  delicate  in  form,  engaging, 
and  highly  bred.  In  council,  a rapt  and  careful  listener  so 
long  as  others  are  speaking,  and  strongly,  though  gently, 
persuasive  whenever  speaking  herself.  Her  forethought  is 
accompanied  and  strengthened  by  an  active  brain-power, 
by  an  l<  organising  and  governing  faculty.”  She  possesses 
the  intuition  of  a woman,  and  can  utilise  it  to  an  extent 
unusual  to  her  sex  ; she  has  that  subtle  influence  which 
gives  to  one  human  being  a command  over  others.  To 
these  qualities  Kinglake  adds  “ soundness  of  judgment  on 
questions  needing  rapid  decision,  and  an  apt  and  ready 
knowledge,  with  which  she  always  seems  armed.”  In  situa- 
tions of  difficulty  and  danger  Miss  Nightingale  has  also 
shown  a “ keen  discrimination,  enabling  her  to  judge,  at  the 
instant,  whether  any  of  the  words  addressed  to  her  should 
be  treasured  or  set  at  nought.”  She  was  persistent  and 
undaunted  by  reverses,  and  from  her  early  years  “ has  been 
impelled  by  an  impassioned  benevolence  to  devote  great 
power  of  mind  and  unconquerable  energy”  to  the  objects 
into  which  she  has  so  completely  thrown  her  life. 

Another  description  of  her  personal  appearance  in  1854 
is  appended,  and  is  taken  from  a letter  written  by  a gentle- 
man at  Scutari  at  the  time : “ In  person  she  is  tall  and 
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graceful : her  head  is  small  and  finely  shaped  , her  face 
full  of  feeling,  sense,  and  humour  ; her  eyes  have  the  charm 
of  the  most  womanly  softness,  and  the  upper  lip  and  mouth 
display  unlimited  courage.  What  has  she  not  cairied 
•out  ?” 

“ Her  gift,”  writes  the  admiring  Crimean  historian,  “ was 
her  faculty  of  conquering  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men,”  and  “ this  was  the  force  which  lifted  her  from  out  of 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  only  ‘ able,’  to  the  height 
reached  by  those  who  are  ‘ great.’  One  who  would  not,  I 
know,  be  prone  to  misuse  our  most  choice  words  of  praise, 
has  ascribed  to  the  Lady-in-Chief  nothing  less  than  ‘ Com- 
manding Genius.’  ” 

From  quite  another  source  did  the  following  eulogy 
•emanate,  but  it  still  further  exemplifies  the  combination  of 
■character  which  has  already  been  referred  to  : “Few  know 
of  the  heroic  conduct  of  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  hospital 
at  Scutari.  Not  only  has  she  since  her  arrival  attended 
the  death-beds  of  the  soldiers  under  her  charge,  but  has 
had  the  most  dangerous  cases  placed  in  the  corridor  and 
rooms  next  to  her  own,  that  she  may  be  near,  and  thus 
able  to  render  greater  assistance.” 

These  estimates  of  character  may  be  accepted  as  accurate 
and  reliable,  made,  as  they  are,  by  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  seen  her  at  her  work.  It  is  in  moments  of 
anxiety,  such  as  at  the  still  watch  at  a death-bed,  or  in 
moments  of  trial,  as  when  the  frail  frame  is  overcome  with 
weariness,  and  the  spirit  oppressed  with  the  continued 
sombreness  of  its  surroundings,  that  a character  really 
displays  itself.  And  it  was  in  such  moments  that  the 
world  saw  the  power,  the  originality,  the  ready  tact,  and 
the  womanly  goodness  of  Miss  Nightingale. 

It  is  true  that  Miss  Nightingale  lives  now  in  retirement, 
but  she  is  working  as  hard  as  ever  for  hospitals  all  over 
the  world,  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  soldier, 
and  for  the  help  of  the  vast  Hindoo  population,  especially 
the  women. 
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“ Every  woman,”  she  writes  in  her  characteristic  “ Notes 
on  Nursing,”  “or  at  least  almost  every  woman  in  England,, 
has  at  one  time  or  another  of  her  life  charge  of  the  personal 
health  of  somebody,  whether  child  or  invalid.  In  other 
words,  every  woman  is  a nurse.  . . . How  valuable,  then 
. . . would  be  the  produce  of  their  united  experience  if 
every  woman  would  think  how  to  nurse.” 

Following  up  the  thread  of  this  philosophy,  she  discusses 
the  increasing  tendency  to  clamour  for  special  institutions 
for  the  alleviation  of  sickness  and  suffering.  She  admits, 
of  course,  the  necessity  for  such  institutions,  but  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  obvious  duty  of  all  to  help  themselves. 
Household  and  motherly  care  are,  to  her,  even  more  im- 
portant than  hospitals  for  women  and  children.  She 
realises  to  the  fullest  extent  what  woman’s  natural  sphere 
is — in  what  manner  she  can  best  direct  her  energies — how, 
in  fact,  she  may  most  benefit  her  fellow-creatures. 

In  all  the  force  of  character,  the  decision  which  over- 
ruled and  even  awed  the  officials  at  Scutari,  the  self- 
reliance  which  prompted  her  to  lead  an  expedition  into  a 
foreign  country  and  amidst  perils  of  every  kind,  there  is 
nothing  in  Miss  Nightingale  that  offends  the  highest  ideal 
of  woman,  working  in  her  own  peculiar  sphere,  softening,  re- 
fining, and  influencing  for  good  all  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact.  There  is  nothing  unduly  imperious  in  her  genius, 
“ commanding  ” though  it  be.  There  was  no  harshness  in 
her  love  of  methodical  arrangement,  though  it  was  strict 
and  practical  when  occasion  needed.  She  is  deliberate 
and  critical,  but  her  private  fortune  and  personal  labour 
have  been  dedicated  to  a single,  noble,  and  philanthropic 
object. 

Miss  Nightingale  was  absent  from  England  for  a short 
two  years,  and  in  that  brief  space  of  time  had  risen  into 
fame.  She  had  suffered  once  from  Crimean  fever,  and 
although  she  recovered,  the  attack  is  supposed  to  have 
laid  the  seeds  of  her  subsequent  ill-health.  Indeed,  it  is 
sad  to  think  that  ever  since  her  return  from  the  short 
but  brilliant  exploit  in  the  Crimea,  Miss  Nightingale  has 
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been  an  invalid  ; for  many  years  she  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  her  room,  seeing  only  those  who 
could  help  her  in  her  work.  The  English  people,  who 
are  never  slow  to  recognise  and  reward  merit,  subscribed 
the  magnificent  testimonial  of  ^50,000  on  hei  leturn  , 
but  the  money  was,  at  her  request,  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  nurses  at  St.  Thomas  s Hospital. 

A public  meeting  was  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  presiding,  when  it  was  resolved  unani- 
mously : “ That  the  noble  exertions  of  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  associates  in  the  hospital,  and  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  them  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
British  forces,  demand  the  grateful  recognition  of  the 
British  people ; that  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  signal  devotion,  and  to 
record  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by  a testimonial  of  a 
substantial  character  ; and  that  as  she  has  expressed  her 
unwillingness  to  accept  any  tribute  designed  for  her  own 
personal  advantage,  funds  be  raised  to  enable  her  to 
establish  an  institution  for  the  training,  sustenance,  and 
protection  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants.” 

The  effect  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  work  and  example  in 
England,  in  America,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  world,  is 
already  apparent.  “By  the  power  of  her  fame,  by  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  her  counsels,  she  founded,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  a gracious  dynasty,  that  still  reigns  supreme 
in  the  wards  where  sufferers  lie,  and  even  brings  solace, 
brings  guidance,  brings  hope,  into  those  dens  of  misery 
that,  until  the  blessing  has  reached  them,  seem  only  to 
harbour  despair.” 

Every  great  city  now  has  its  little  army  of  self-sacrificing 
and  devoted  women,  who  undergo  a somewhat  severe 
course  of  training,  suffer  the  pain  which  the  sight  even  of 
pain  inflicts,  eschew  the  empty  and  flaunting  pleasures 
with  which  our  social  life,  unhappily,  abounds,  and  spend 
their  days  in  trying  to  ameliorate  the  moral  condition  and 
alleviate  the  physical  sufferings  of  others.  The  example 
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of  a refined  woman,  a wealthy  woman,  a clever  woman, 
throwing  herself  into  this  kind  of  work,  has  proved  con- 
tagious ; and  to-day  we  find,  what  previous  generations 
were  entirely  without,  gentle  manners,  high  moral  tone, 
refinement,  education,  and  ability,  hovering  around  the 
sick-bed,  hallowing  the  chamber  of  death,  softening  and 
cheering  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  solemn  hospital 
ward. 

This  is  but  one  result  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  work,  and 
it  is  the  softer,  the  more  humane  side  of  it.  Another,  and 
a practical  effect,  is  that  a new  calling  has  been  established 
into  which  respectable  women  of  every  class  may  enter  and 
earn  a living ; and  so  rapid  are  the  strides  which  the  times 
are  making,  that  nursing  is  fast  being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  art,  its  members  being  recruited  from  all  ranks  of 
society.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reform 
which  has  followed  upon  Miss  Nightingale’s  work  is  due 
to  a substitution  of  ladies  for  the  ordinary  nurse  of  the 
humble  classes.  The  public,  who  know  little  of  the 
hospitals,  are,  however,  very  apt  to  run  away  with  this 
idea.  The  reform  really  lay  in  the  introduction  of  an 
organised  system  where  none  previously  existed  ; in 
putting  trained  and  educated  women  at  the  head  of  all 
nurse-training  and  other  institutions  ; in  conferring  upon 
them  due  authority  over  the  nursing  staff ; providing  the 
means  for  proper  discipline,  efficient  instruction,  and  good 
accommodation.  All  these  innovations,  together,  have 
tended  to  make  nursing  what  it  is — a respectable  and 
worthy  calling;  and  to  Miss  Nightingale’s  initiative 
much  of  the  substantial  reform  which  has  been  realised 
is  due. 

Her  life’s  work  has  been  performed  with  a singular 
absence  of  display,  and  she  has  never  for  a moment 
courted  publicity  or  fame.  Yet  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale  has  been  uttered  in  almost  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  her  deeds  of  devotion  and  noble  unselfishness 
have  already  influenced  the  daily  lives  of  many  thousands 
of  women  of  the  present  day. 
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Much  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  work  has  been  done  so 
unostentatiously,  that  its  nature  and  extent  are  not  known 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people.  The  valuable 
assistance  she  rendered  to  Lord  Herbert,  when  head  of 
the  War  Office,  in  framing  those  measures  of  sanitary 
reform  by  which  the  health  of  the  soldier  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  ; her  work  in  India  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  barracks  and  stations  all  over  the  country.  At  the 
time  of  the  Franco-German  and  American  wars  she  was 
consulted  about  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  plans 
for  hospitals  and  for  the  improvement  of  nursing  coming 
to  her  from  all  parts  at  home  and  abroad. 

Among  other  writings,  Miss  Nightingale  has  published 
“Notes  on  Hospitals,”  which  appeared  in  1852,  and  had  a 
very  large  circulation  ; “ Notes  on  Nursing,”  i860,  of  which 
nearly  a hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  ; and 
many  papers  sent  to  the  British  Association  and  published 
in  different  reviews. 

II.— SISTER  DORA. 

As  an  absolute  contrast  to  the  modesty  and  the  love  of 
method  which  distinguish  Miss  Nightingale,  we  turn  to 
study  one  of  the  most  fascinating  characters  our  literature 
offers,  that  of  Dorothy  Pattison,  better  known  as  Sister 
Dora  of  Walsall.  Born  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought  up  on 
the  moors,  she  developed  the  strength  of  will  and  the 
superstition  which  marks  the  northern  nature.  She  was  a 
wilful  child,  she  was  a proud  and  passionate  woman,  and 
even  to  her  death  her  faults  clung  to  her.  Yet  few  have 
been  so  beloved  as  she  was,  and  her  statue  is  the  only  one 
we  possess  not  raised  to  a woman  of  royal  birth. 

At  the  age  of  29,  Sister  Dora  left  her  home  against  her 
father  s wish,  and  for  2 years  acted  as  village  schoolmis- 
tress at  Little  Woolston;  afterwards  she  joined  a sisterhood 
at  Coatham,  and  was  by  them  in  due  course  sent  to  nurse 
at  the  Walsall  Cottage  Plospital.  Here  there  were  many 
minor  accidents  to  be  attended  to,  and  Sister  Dora  began 
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her  surgical  training, 
all  the  post  mortem 


The  surgeons  allowed  her  to  attend 
examinations,  and  taught  her  to  set 


SISTER  DORA. 

{From  a Photograph  by  Mr.  J.  A.  D ray  cot  t,  Walsall.] 

fractures,  etc.,  till,  finally,  she  became  both  house  surgeon 
and  head  nurse  of  the  Hospital.  When  in  due  time  the 
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sisterhood  tried  to  move  Sister  Dora  to  another  post  the 
Committee  at  Walsall  objected,  and  Sister  Dora  seveied 
her  connection  with  the  community  and  continued  hci 
work  where  she  was.  What  the  work  was  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe : Sister  Dora  could  brook  no  con- 
trol, she  had  an  insatiable  desire  to  be  first  in  all  things, 
and,  thanks  to  her  splendid  physique,  this  was  largely 
possible.  But  her  methods  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be  ; 
much  though  nurses  admire  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
this  woman,  she  serves  rather  as  a warning  than  as  an 
example.  Miss  Lonsdale  in  her  life  of  Dora  Pattison  tells 
the  following  incidents.  “ She  did  not  care  to  nurse  the 
women,  unless  there  were  some  very  engaging  children  in 
their  ward ; and  although  she  did  her  duty  by  them,  she 
preferred  leaving  them,  except  in  very  serious  cases,  to  the 
charge  of  her  lady  pupils.  She  carved  entirely  herself, 
and  never  allowed  the  servants,  or  even  the  lady  pupils  to 
have  any  hand  in  it,  so  that  every  patient’s  plate  passed 
immediately  under  her  own  eye.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  patients  often  had  to  wait  some  time  for 
their  meals,  especially  for  their  tea,  if  there  were  a large 
number  of  out-patients  to  be  attended  to  in  the  afternoon. 
But  they  would  gladly  have  waited  any  length  of  time 
rather  than  have  tea  served  to  them  by  any  other  hand. 
She  preferred  doing  personally  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
work  of  her  hospital,  the  chief  reason  for  this  being  that 
activity  and  even  restlessness  of  mind  and  body  which 
would  not  allow  her  to  be  still.”  Bishop  Selwyn  christened 
her  the  “one  horse  chay,”  and  the  name  was  a good  one. 
It  is  strange  that  in  spite  of  her  violent  prejudices  and  hot 
temper,  most  of  her  lady  pupils  were  as  devoted  to  Sister 
Dora  as  the  patients  were ; but  this  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fun  and  drollery,  the  high  spirits  consequent  on  her 
good  health,  which  made  Sister  Dora  such  an  excellent 
companion.  Then  an  ordinary  woman  cannot  but  admire 
the  physical  strength  which  could  move  great  miners  with 
ease,  carry  them  up  and  down  stairs,  and  which  enabled 
its  possessor  to  do  with  a minimum  of  food  and  sleep. 
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Patients,  lady  pupils,  and  doctors  alike,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  bullied  by  this  big  energetic  woman,  whose  laughing 
and  kindly  eyes  made  one  forget  the  powerful  square- 
ness of  her  jaw.  That  Sister  Dora  used  to  dress  wounds 
with  one  hand  while  she  carried  about  a baby  with  the 
other  ; that  she  once  slept  with  a burnt  baby  on  each  arm, 
are  facts  to  cause  nurses  to  shudder. 

When  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  in  Walsall,  in 
1875,  Sister  Dora  took  sole  charge  of  the  epidemic  hos- 
pital, nursing  night  and  day  from  3 to  19  of  these  cases.  It 
seems  impossible  to  credit  the  tales  of  this  time  which  Miss 
Lonsdale  tells.  Sister  Dora  left  her  old  hospital  pretty  much 
to  take  care  of  itself ; no  special  orders  were  given  to  the 
nurses,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  actually  placed  in  charge. 
She  merely  told  her  pupils  that  they  must  divide  the  work, 
and  try  to  do  their  best  till  she  returned.  This  charac- 
teristic proceeding  on  her  part  caused  a want  of  harmony 
among  her  substitutes,  from  which  she  might  easily  have 
saved  them.  But  the  position  she  had  won  for  herself  had 
fostered  a not  altogether  unnatural  sense  of  pride,  which 
made  her  desire,  although  she  could  not  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  that  no  one  else  should,  even  temporarily,  be 
entitled  to  occupy  her  place.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  Sister  Dora  was  a woman  of  strong  religious  tenden- 
cies, though,  undisciplined  in  this  as  in  all  things,  she  was 
twice  on  the  verge  of  Agnosticism.  When  missions  were 
on  in  the  town  she  would  work  fervently  in  connection 
with  them,  and  she  was  very  particular  about  prayers  in 
the  hospital,  and  had  a great  liking  for  sentimental  hymns. 
The  excess  of  vigour  in  her  nature  had  a truly  healing 
effect  on  most  of  her  patients,  who  were  cheered  by  her 
perpetual  smile  and  lively  talk  ; her  life  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing labour  and  prayer,  but  at  last  symptoms  showed 
that  even  her  splendid  health  was  undermined.  She  had 
cancer  ; and  she  hid  the  fact  from  all,  even  from  her  own 
sisters,  who  came  to  be  near  her,  but  were  practically  sent 
away  again.  It  was  a fearful  trial  to  this  woman,  full  of 
the  pride  of  life,  to  feel  her  strength  ebbing  and  death 
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drawing  near,  but  her  courage  and  her  fervid  religion  sus- 
tained her.  She  would  permit  no  one  to  nurse  her  save 
her  old  servant,  and  the  humiliation  of  spirit  she  endured 
as  the  end  drew  near  seems  to  have  been  almost  worse 
than  the  physical  pain.  No  picture  is  sadder  than  this 
one  of  Sister  Dora  on  her  death-bed.  The  love  of  thou- 
sands had  followed  her,  but  she  had  stood  as  one  apait 
from  the  ills  of  others,  she  had  stooped  to  succour  them, 
she  had  toiled  with  all  the  powers  she  possessed  to  ease 
their  sufferings,  but  though  she  could  give  gloriously,  she 
had  not  grace  to  receive.  When  all  human  efforts  for  her 
relief  had  been  exhausted,  she  said,  to  those  who  stood 
watching  her,  “ 1 have  lived  alone,  let  me  die  alone,”  re- 
peating, “ let  me  die  alone,”  till  they  were  forced  to  leave 
her,  one  friend  only  watching  through  the  half-open  door. 
So  died  Sister  Dora,  whose  faults  none  have  tried  to  hide  ; 
she  herself  would  not  have  desired  it.  To  have  drawn  her 
picture  so  as  to  have  roused  pity  for  her,  would  have  been 
to  degrade  her  ; to  picture  her  as  “ intensely  human  ” is 
surely  best.  It  was  not  till  eight  years  were  over  since  her 
death  that  the  statue  was  raised  to  her  memory.  And 
there  it  stands,  the  monument  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing, most  faulty,  and  most  per-fervid  women  who  have  ever 
worked  on  earth. 


III.— ALICE  FISHER. 

MlSS  Alice  Fisher  was  born  on  June  14th,  1839,  at 
Queen’s  House,  Greenwich,  her  father  being  the  late  Rev. 
George  Fisher,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

Miss  Fisher  trained  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  then  went  as 
assistant  superintendent  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
Subsequently  she  worked  at  Newcastle  Fever  Hospital, 
Addenbrooke  s Hospital,  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  and  the 
Birmingham  General  Hospital.  It  is  notable  that  in  all 
these  posts,  though  Miss  Fisher  did  well  and  was  liked  by 
her  nurses,  her  wonderful  powers  of  management  were  not 
fully  recognised.  Whether  those  powers  only  developed 
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later  under  stress  of  circumstances,  or  whether  the  phleg- 
matic English  nature  is  slow  to  see  worth,  we  do  not 
know ; but  it  was  not  till  Miss  Fisher  went  to  America,  in 
1884,  to  take  up  the  Herculean  task  of  introducing  trained 
nursing  to  the  huge  Blockley  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  that 
her  name  became  famous  and  revered.  Of  the  state  of  the 
Hospital  at  that  time  it  is  well  not  to  say  much,  but  the 


ALICE  FISHER. 

following  is  quoted  from  the  speech  of  one  of  its  medical 
officers  : — “ A succession  of  Boards,  composed  in  the  main 
of  men  of  low  character,  regarded  the  institution  as  a 
political  machine,  and  looked  upon  the  places  represented 
on  the  pay-roll  as  so  many  opportunities  of  rewarding 
their  supporters,  and  the  Hospital  was  reduced  to  a sad 
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state  of  inefficiency.  The  majority  of  the  attendants  in 
the  wards  were  appointed  not  because  they  were  fit,  either 
by  knowledge  or  character,  to  care  for  the  sick,  but  because 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  certain  guardians  to  provide  for 
them ; and  the  minor  offices  were  filled  by  convalescent 
patients — always  stupid  and  ignorant,  often  vicious  and 
intemperate.”  To  this  Augean  stable  went  Miss  Alice 
Fisher,  supported  only  by  one  trained  nurse,  her  friend 
Miss  Hornor.  In  describing  what  Miss  Fisher  accom- 
plished, we  prefer  again  to  quote  from  an  American  source, 
reminding  our  readers  that  Blockley  boasts  about  1,700 
inmates. 

“During  the  years  that  Miss  Fisher  spent  here  she  saw 
order,  and  neatness,  and  cleanliness  replace  disorder, 
and  slovenliness,  and  filth.  She  saw  an  intelligent  and 
beneficent  system  evolved  from  a chaos  of  ignorance  and 
neglect.  She  saw  hundreds  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
charitable  citizens  visiting  and  taking  an  active  interest  in 
our  institution,  of  which  previously  they  had  scarcely 
known  either  *he  name  or  location.  She  saw  her  pupils 
going  from  this  hospital  to  take  positions  of  honour,  and 
to  spread  her  teachings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  She 
saw  the  work  to  which  she  had  consecrated  the  last  years 
of  her  life,  and  to  which  she  had  given  herself  with  such  an 
intensity  of  purpose  and  self-sacrifice,  placed  upon  an 
enduring  foundation,  and  realised  that  here  she  had  an 
enduring  momument.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  her 
devotion  to  this  work  materially  shortened  her  life.”  Miss 
Fisher  practically  introduced  the  Nightingale  system  to  the 
States,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  tablets  to  her  honour 
have  been  raised,  and  that  her  name  is  widely  beloved. 
Miss  Hornor  made  a brilliant  marriage,  but  Miss  Fisher 
in  spite  of  frequent  heart  attacks,  was  faithful  to  her 
post,  till  at  last,  on  June  3rd,  1888,  she  entered  into  her 
rest.  I he  following  verses  were  subsequently  sent 
anonymously  to  the  Committee,  and  they  have  printed 
them  at  the  end  of  their  monograph  on  Miss  Fisher. 
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3tt  /iftemoriam. 

Alice  Fisher,  Chief  Nurse  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

(- Buried  at  Woodlands,  Jime  $th,  1888.) 

In  a strange  land  a stranger  ! Low  we  laid  her, 

Coffin’d  in  English  oak ; her  only  pall 
The  flag  ’neath  which  her  sailor  fathers  conquer’d  ; 

Like  them,  in  stress  of  battle  did  she  fall. 

Only  a stranger  ! Yet  your  city  honours 
With  best  and  foremost  sons  this  sad  array ; 

And  strong  men  weep,  and  the  triumphant  singing 
Breaks  into  sobs  of  grief  above  her  clay. 

Only  a stranger  ! With  us  four  short  winters. 

“The  English  Nurse,”  men  called  her,  as  they  smiled 
In  scorn  that  we  should  need  her,  soon  forgetting 
The  friend  they  lov’d  was  not  Columbia’s  child. 

But  now  she  is  our  own!  For  other  strangers, 

Our  poor  and  sick,  her  very  life  she  gave. 

Oh ! mother  country,  glorying  in  thy  heroes, 

She  is  our  own  forever,  by  this  grave. 

“Woodlands”  is  a cemetery,  the  grounds  of  which  overlook  the 
hospital.  At  her  express  desire  she  was  buried  there,  in  a spot  where, 
between  the  trees,  the  chimneys  of  the  great  city  hospital  can  be 
plainly  seen. 


IV.— FLORENCE  DACRE  CRAVEN. 

v 

“ I AM  the  oldest  trained  nurse  in  England,  save  Miss 
Nightingale,”  is  Mrs.  Dacre  Craven’s  favourite  boast,  and 
it  is  one  that  few  will  grudge  her.  Mrs.  Craven,  nee 
Florence  Lees,  was  one  of  the  first  probationers  to  enter 
the  Nightingale  Home,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  her 
year’s  probation  there,  she  went  to  Kaiserwerth  and 
Dresden,  in  search  of  experience  in  the  original  schemes 
on  which  Miss  Nightingale  had  founded  her  system  of 
training. 
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On  her  return  to  England,  Florence  Lees  was  for  a few 
months  a sister  at  King’s  College,  but  a chance  of  work 
offering  in  the  French  Civil  Hosprtals,  she  fled  to  Pans  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  find  out  how  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  sisters  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Lutheran 

When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out,  Miss  Lees 
volunteered  for  ambulance  work,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
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of  the  second  fever  station  of  the  10th  Army  Corps  before 
Metz,  and  afterwards  she  had  charge  of  the  Empress 
Frederick’s  Lazaretto,  for  Wounded  Soldiers  at  Homburg. 

In  1874,  Miss  Lees  helped  to  start  the  Metropolitan  and 
National  Nursing  Association,  of  which  she  became  lady 
superintendent,  the  object  of  which  was  to  teach  lady 
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nurses  to  attend  to  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes. 
This  post  she  resigned,  in  order  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
Rev.  Dacre  Craven,  Rector  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Holborn.  But  even  as  a married  woman,  Mrs.  Craven  has 
kept  in  touch  with  nursing  work  ; her  husband  has  been 
many  years  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  and 
Metropolitan  Association,  and  Mrs.  Craven  is  on  the 
Council  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Institute  for  nurses.  Mrs. 
Craven  has  written  an  excellent  little  book — “ A Guide  to 
District  Nurses” — which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
such  nurses. 

As  will  be  seen  in  our  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dacre  Craven,  she 
wears  a number  of  decorations  presented  to  her  for  special 
services  in  connection  with  nursing.  Round  her  neck  is  • 
suspended  a cross,  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Crown  of 
Prussia,  specially  designed  and  presented  to  her  by  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  and  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (now  the  Empress 
Frederick),  for  services  rendered  as  Her  Royal  Plighness’s 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Reserve  Lazaretto  for  Wounded 
Soldiers,  at  Homburg,  in  1870  and  1871.  Then,  taking 
the  other  decorations,  on  the  left  is  the  Red  Cross  or 
Sanitats  Kreutz,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Eagle,  pre- 
sented by  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden.  Next  come  the  Silver  Maltese  Cross  of  honorary 
associates,  presented  by  the  Order  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England  ; a War  Medal,  presented  by  William  I.,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  for  services  in  the  field  hospitals  with  the  10th 
Army  Corps  in  1870;  the  Iron  Cross,  the  Order  of  Merit 
for  Women,  presented  by  William  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
for  distinguished  services  in  time  of  war ; and  on  the  right, 
Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  Medal,  presented  by  Her  Majesty 
for  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  nursing  the  sick  poor 
in  England. 

V. — EVA  C.  E.  LUCRES. 

Miss  Lucres,  whose  portrait  is  given  opposite,  has  held,. 
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during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  post  of  matron  at  the 
great  hospital  of  the  East  of  London.  Miss  Llickes  was 
born  July  8th,  1854,  and  first  left  her  luxurious  home  in 
Gloucestershire  to  take  up  nursing  work  purely  for  the  love 
of  being  useful  in  the  world,  and  with  a view  to  returning, 
after  receiving  a thorough  training,  and  relieving  the  poor 


EVA  C.  E.  LUCRES. 


and  the  sick  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  home  and  parish. 
£ 6 Was  but  twenty-two  when  she  first  met  the  rough  ex- 
pediences that  nurses  had  to  contend  with  in  those  days 
and  commenced  her  probationership.  Miss  Liickes  gained 
her  certificate  at  Westminster  Hospital,  and  has  also  had 
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experience  at  the  Hip  Disease  Hospital  for  Children,  and 
at  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Children’s  Hospital,  whilst  she 
was  also  for  a short  time  night  sister  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital. But  some  people  are  fated  to  rise  suddenly,  and  this 
was  the  case  with  Miss  Ltickes,  who  quietly  and  quickly 
assumed  the  position  of  matron  at  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
Pendlebury.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  care  of  little 
sufferers  was  Miss  Liickes’  favourite  branch  of  nursing,  but, 
at  any  rate,  she  soon  began  to  take  what  must  be  called  a 
philosophical  view  of  her  work,  and  to  interest  herself  more 
with  the  management  of  nursing  staffs,  so  as  to  ensure  pro- 
ficiency and  success,  than  with  the  smaller  details  of  indi- 
vidual attendance  on  the  sick.  It  was  this  wide  grasp  of 
her  professional  work  that  fitted  her  for  the  position  she 
was  elected  to  occupy  so  soon  afterwards  (September, 
1880),  and  which  she  has  filled  ever  since,  viz.  the  matron- 
ship  of  the  London  Hospital. 

Few  do  much  more  than  qualify  themselves  for  the  future 
work'  in  the  first  four  years  of  their  training,  but  Miss 
Liickes  at  six-and-twenty  stood  in  a position  so  proud  and 
responsible  that  any  woman  twenty  years  her  senior  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  occupy  it.  And  now,  though 
only  in  the  prime  of  early  womanhood,  she  works  with  the 
experience  that  ten  years  of  constant  supervision  have 
given.  So  much  for  her  early  character  and  her  first  steps 
in  life. 

The  only  way  to  further  unravel  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  this  energetic  lady,  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  nursing  department  at  the 
London  Hospital.  Her  whole  time  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  planning  a new  system,  or  improving  an  old 
one,  and  as  her  life  is  practically  spent  within  the  Hospital 
precincts,  and  her  leisure  hours  in  the  apartments  specially 
provided  for  her  in  the  Nursing  Home,  her  history  and 
that  of  the  institution  to  which  she  is  so  devoted,  are 
closely  bound  up  together. 

The  standard  of  nursing  in  1880  was  very  different  to 
what  it  is  now.  In  its  general  sphere,  as  well  as  in  details, 
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a nurse’s  work  required  less  ability,  education,  or  discern- 
ment. For  instance,  it  was  quite  exceptional  for  her  to 
take  a temperature,  and  no  doctor  would  delegate  the 
responsibility  to  her.  But  now,  every  nurse  must  know 
how  to  handle  a thermometer  just  as  skilfully  and  well  as 
her  sisters  of  former  days  were  expected  to  wield  the  mop 
and  the  broom,  and  to  cook  their  own  and  the  patients 
dinners. 

One  consequence  of  the  increased  responsibilities  that 
are  now  borne  by  members  of  the  nursing  profession,  is  an 
alteration  in  the  medical  treatment  of  patients,  which  goes 
to  show  how  important  a person  the  silent  figure  in  uniform 
is  becoming,  and  how  much  the  physician  of  the  future  will 
depend  upon  her  for  the  performance  of  a host  of  services 
which  the  patient  of  a past  generation  had  to  do  altogether 
without.  But  heavy  responsibilities  are  best  borne  by 
educated  persons,  and  even  the  simpler  principles  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  that  nurses  are  now  taught  in  their 
lectures,  demand  a capacity  and  a degree  of  intelligence 
that  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  ancestor  of  the  nurse  of 
1890.  How  Miss  Liickes  came  to  know  all  that  she  does 
know  is  a mystery,  for  though  in  the  days  of  her  training 
there  were  few  lectures  or  similar  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  details,  she  amply  proved  that  she  under- 
stands every  duty  that  a nurse  can  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form, by  the  publication  in  1884  of  a book  on  General 
Nursing  (Kegan  Paul),  and  another  on  the  Duties  of 
Hospital  Sisters  (Churchill),  both  of  which  works  deal 
largely  and  fully,  and  in  the  simplest  manner,  with 
details. 

It  is  this  essentially  practical  and  executive  tendency 
that  leads  Miss  Liickes  to  hold  what  she  calls — with  rather 
fine  sarcasm — the  “would-be  heroine  of  the  hospital  ward  ” 
in  light  esteem.  She  deprecates  hospital  work  being  made 
the  subject  of  vague  ambitions  and  aesthetic  dreams.  It  is 
too  serious  and  real,  and  demands  too  much  labour  and 
self-denying  perseverance.  So  she  sends  applicants  of  this 
description  and  they  arc  numerous  and  easily  recognised 
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• — quickly  about  their  business,  and  advises  only  the  more 
methodical  and  better  ballasted  to  lead  lives  in  hospital 
wards. 

Though  the  idea  of  inaugurating  lectures  and  classes  to 
probationers  at  the  London  Hospital  was  first  propounded 
by  Miss  Liickes,  and  although  this  lady  admits  the  neces- 
sity for  a high  standard  of  intelligence  and  education  in 
the  wards,  she  draws  the  line  very  distinctly  at  a point 
beyond  which  all  this  proficiency  must  not  go.  The  at- 
tendant at  the  sick-bed  must  never  be  too  intelligent  or 
too  highly  theoretical  to  'condescend  to  do  a certain 
amount  of  menial  work.  Elevate  and  develop  nursing  as 
you  will,  there  are  certain  duties  that  can  never  be  elimin- 
ated from  it,  or  entrusted  to  a less  highly  trained  assistant. 
“ If  a nurse  cannot,  or  will  not  wash  up  the  breakfast 
things  used  by  her  patient,”  Miss  Liickes  was  once  heard 
to  say,  “ it  is  possible  that  she  will  fail  in  cleansing  the 
many  other  articles  and  instruments  with  which  the  patient 
is  brought  into  contact ; and  upon  the  most  scrupulous 
wholesomeness  of  which  his  recovery  so  much  depends.” 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  advisable  that  nurses  should 
forget  that  their  duties,  of  all  others,  demand  the  utmost 
modesty,  attention,  and  obedience  ; and  that,  to  reach  the 
greatest  excellence  in  nursing,  is  to  persist  in  occupying 
the  unobtrusive  position  of  one  whose  whole  personality  is 
absolutely  sunk  and  forgotten,  and  whose  abilities,  and 
education,  and  intellect  are  all  centred  upon  the  single, 
simple  desire  to  minister  to  another’s  wants. 

Out  of  the  1661  applicants  to  Miss  Liickes  last  year  for 
admission  to  the  London  Hospital  as  probationers,  some- 
thing like  1500  were  disappointed;  and  as  a large  number 
of  refusals  are  met  with  at  other  institutions  as  well,  the 
public  may  well  suppose  that  the  nursing  profession  must 
be  overcrowded.  But  not  so  Miss  Liickes,  who  only  turns 
so  many  away  because  her  resources  are  limited.  She,  in 
her  constant  contact  with  other  matrons,  nurses,  and  people 
connected  with  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  has  been  much 
impressed  with  what  is  really  an  exceedingly  curious  state 
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of  affairs,  viz.  that  whilst  there  are  so  many  still  anxious 
to  join  the  nursing  profession,  and  though  there  is  so  much 
opportunity  for  them  to  exercise  it  properly,  when  trained, 
the  number  of  trained  nurses  to-day  is  infinitely  too  small 
for  the  demand  that  exists  for  their  services. 

Though  Miss  Ltickes  organised  the  lectures  to  nurses  at 
the  London  Hospital,  she  always  expresses  intense  grati- 
tude for  the  assistance  rendered  her  by  Dr.  Sansom,  Phy- 
sician to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Treves, 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  who  for  six  and  seven 
years  respectively  gave  up  much  valuable  time  to  instruct 
new-comers  in  the  theory  of  nursing.  Probationers  attend 
three  courses  of  lectures  at  the  London — (i)  on  elementary 
subjects,  by  Miss  Luckes;  (2)  on  physiology;  (3)  on  medi- 
cal nursing.  The  courses  are  followed  by  an  examination, 
prizes  being  awarded  to  the  most  successful  students.  The 
latter  have  been  twice  given  away  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge (who  is  President  of  the  Institution),  and  once  by 
Professor  Huxley.  Since  1884,  small  classes  of  not  more 
than  six  probationers  in  each  have  been  held  weekly  for 
individual  instruction  ; and  when  the  lectures,  and  classes, 
and  examinations  have  all  been  gone  through,  bandaging  is 
taught,  the  theoretical  training  being  thus  brought  to  a 
close.  The  present  lecturers  to  the  probationers  of  the 
London  Plospital  Training  School  are  Mr.  Mansell  Moullin 
and  Dr.  Anderson. 

Miss  Luckes  speaks  with  the  most  genuine  and  unaffected 
pride  of  the  Nurses’  Home,  which  was  erected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  quadrangle  at  a cost  of  £10,000.  In  it  each 
nurse  and  probationer  has  her  own  apartment,  besides  the 
use  of  the  large  dining-hall,  and  the  comfortable  and  well- 
furnished  sitting-rooms,  or  rather  halls,  for  recreation.  The 
occupants  seem  to  agree  that  all  has  been  done  to  make 
theii  existence  as  happy  as  possible,  and  the  surroundings 
as  much  like  home  as  they  can  be  in  an  institution  where 
large  numbers  of  people  live  together. 

hew  women  have  done  so  much  as  Miss  Luckes  has  to 
raise  the  standard  of  nursing,  and  to  hold  ever  before  her 
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fellow-workers  a noble  and  high  ideal.  May  she  long  live 
“ to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command”  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  her,  and  have  learnt  to  trust  her. 

The  above  arc  typical  lives  of  nurses,  but  far  from 
including  all  those  who  can  rightly  claim  the  title  of  eminent. 
Agnes  Jones,  first  matron  of  a Workhouse  Infirmary,  who 
died  in  1868  of  typhus  contracted  in  the  course  of  her 
duties  ; Mrs.  Deeble,  first  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurs- 
ing Sisters  ; Miss  Byron,  late  superior  of  the  nursing  sister- 
hood of  All  Saints’ ; and  very  many  other  women  have 
done  wondrous  service  for  the  sick  ; but  “ verily  they  have 
their  reward,”  and  why  should  we  write  their  names  here  ? 
Sufficient  it  is  to  have  given  a few  samples  of  the  stuff  of 
which  nurses  are  made. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


NURSING  UNIFORMS,  MEDALS,  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  attention  paid  to  nursing  uniforms  is  far  from  un- 
necessary, for  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other  walk  in  life, 
it  is  fitting  and  needful  that  a woman  should  be  neatly 
and  cleanly  clothed.  There  was  never  a trained  nurse  yet 
who  did  not  prefer  to  wear  uniform  when  on  duty ; 
though  there  are  many  nurses  who  object  to  wearing  the 
cloak  and  veil  out  of  doors,  and  so  proclaim  their  profes- 
sion to  all  passers-by.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cri- 
ticise the  many  uniforms  ; illustrations  and  particulars  of 
those  worn  at  the  principal  Hospitals  are  here  given,  and 
readers  can  draw  their  own  deductions  : — 


H.M.  NURSING  SISTERS. 


I.  Her  Majesty’s  Nursing  Sisters.— Amongst  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  nursing  uniforms  are  those  worn  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  Sisters,  and  which  are  pictured  above.  The  Army 
Sister  wears  a grey  biege  gown,  a white  apron  with  bib,  and  scar- 
Jet  cape,  and  a white  cap  tying  under  the  chin.  When  Miss  Whel- 
don,  of  Netley,  received  the  Royal  Red  Cross  from  the  Queen’s 
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own  hands,  Her  Majesty,  touching  the  grey  frock,  remarked,  “ I 
like  this  stuff  very  much ; but  you  ought  to  wear  washing  material.” 
“ May  it  please  your  Majesty,”  answered  Miss  Wheldon,  promptly, 
“ it  washes  excellently  ; ” and,  in  truth,  if  nursing  sisters  do  wear 
woollen  materials,  they  ought  always  to  be  washable.  When  on 
active  service  the  Army  Sisters  wear  a plain  handkerchief  cap, 
folded  three-cornered  ways,  one  point  hanging  down  behind,  the 
other  two  pinned  under  the  hair.  In  hot  climates  also,  white 
cotton  frocks  are  allowed  to  supplant  the  grey  biege.  The 
outdoor  uniform  consists  of  a circular  grey  cloak,  small  grey  bon- 
net, and  grey  veil ; amongst  soldiers  the  sisters  are  generally 
known  as  “ The  Grey  Sisters,”  owing  to  the  colour  of  their  uniform. 
In  the  above  illustration  the  Army  Sister  is  represented  as  wearing 
the  Royal  Red  Cross,  the  Soudan  Medal,  and  the  Khedive’s 
Bronze  Star,  particulars  of  which  decorations  are  given  further  on. 

The  Naval  Nursing  Sisters  wear  a navy-blue  gown  and  cape 
with  scarlet  facings ; on  the  left  arm  also  they  wear  a small  scarlet 
cross  on  a white  ground.  The  cap  is  white,  and  ties  under  the 
chin,  but  it  differs  from  the  military  cap  in  having  two  goffered 
frills.  The  apron  is  white,  with  a bib.  Out-of-doors  the  Navy 
Sisters  wear  a blue  Mother  Hubbard  cloak  faced  with  scarlet, 
which  is  very  becoming,  neat  little  navy-blue  bonnets  and  veils. 

II.  Guy’s  Hospital. — The  uniforms  of  this  very  excellent 
and  famous  nurse-training  school  are  three  in  number.  First  of 
all,  the  sister,  represented  in  the  middle  figure,  wears  a gown  of 
orthodox  navy-blue,  white  cap  and  apron,  and  outside  collars  and 


guy’s  nurses. 

cuffs.~Her  cap  is  adorned  with  no  adventitious  strings  or  tails  ; 
it  attains  to  dignity  by  means  of  severe  simplicity,  which  must  be 
a great  comfort  to  its  wearers.  Considering  how  tiring  a nurse’s 
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life  is,  it  seems  almost  cruel  to  put  them  in  caps  which  prevent 
their  ever  leaning  back  with  ease,  or  in  caps  which,  tying  under 
the  chin,  cause  unnecessary  warmth  in  summer,  and  an  ungrace- 
ful movement  of  the  head  at  all  times.  The  sisters  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  have  the  best  of  it  in  this  respect ; their  caps  have 
loose  strings  which  are  crossed  well  down  on  the  breast,  not  tied 
up  tight  under  the  chin.  The  lady  pupils  at  Guy’s  have  a distinct 
uniform  of  their  own,  and  have  distinct  duties  of  their  own. 
They  belong  to  the  race  who  perform  no  menial  duties,  and  this, 
we  suppose,  is  the  reason  they  are  allowed  to  wear  black  dresses 
with  long  insanitary  trains.  Guy’s  is  built  partially  in  blocks,  and 
it  looks  very  unprofessional  to  see  a nurse  sweep  across  a court- 
yard or  gravel  path  and  into  a ward,  taking  the  dust  with  her. 
But  we  confess  that  the  uniform  is  graceful  and  pretty,  the  neat 
little  three-cornered  caps  being  worthy  of  all  admiration ; they 
are  no  trouble  to  get  up,  and  they  are  easily  put  on,  and  very  be- 
coming. The  right-hand  figure  represents  the  lady  pupil.  Nurses 
at  Guy’s  wear  a lilac  striped  cotton  gown,  white  cap  and  apron. 
The  cap  ties  under  the  chin.  We  want  more  matrons  like  Miss 
Gordon,  of  Charing  Cross,  who  has  put  not  only  all  her  proba- 
tioners and  nurses,  but  her  sisters,  into  cotton  frocks,  which  can 
be  washed  weekly.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  germ  theory  at  all, 
then  absolute  cleanliness  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  in 
every  nurse’s  uniform,  and  washing  frocks  ought  to  be  rigorously 
insisted  on. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  nurses  f see  next  page) . 
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III.  The  London  Hospital. — This  institution  has  a par- 
ticularly pretty  cap  for  the  sisters,  with  a lace-edge  frill  and  long 
tails  at  the  back.  The  apron  bib  is  high  up  to  the  collar  in  front, 
and  fastened  with  straps,  which  cross  at  the  back.  The  dress  is 
navy-blue  cashmere,  with  never  the  faintest  attempt  at  trimming 
or  fashion  to  mar  its  absolutely  plain  gracefulness.  The  staff- 
nurses  wear  a striped  lilac  cotton,  and  a neat  little  cap  with  lace 
edging — a very  workman-like  dress  indeed.  The  probationers 
wear  a small  lilac  check  and  a cap  like  the  nurses,  only  without 
the  lace  edge.  It  may  interest  some  nurses  or  matrons  to  know 
that  the  caps  worn  at  the  London  and  other  large  Hospitals  are 
trimmed  with  Cash’s  patent  frillings,  which  save  a lot  of  time  and 
trouble. 

IV.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.— Here  again  the  uni- 
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form  is  very  serviceable  and  becoming,  though  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  in  hot  weather  to  keep  the  strings  tied  under  the  chin 
from  looking  limp  and  soiled.  The  sister  (who  is  represented 
sitting  down)  wears  a flat  cap  consisting  of  two  peaked  frills,  a 
dark  blue  gown,  and  an  apron  without  straps ; this  too  often 
necessitates  the  use  of  pins  to  the  bib,  which  never  look  quite 
tidy.  The  certificated  staff-nurse  wears  an  almost  similar  cap,  a 
striped  cotton  gown,  and  apron  with  straps. 

V.  Charing  Cross  Hospital. — The  uniforms  now  worn  at 
Charing  Cross  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  are  perfect  models 
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of  their  kind.  The  sister  wears  a very  dark  blue  cotton,  a severe 
white  cap  of  folded  cambric  devoid  of  all  frills  or  edgings  and 
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a white  apron.  At  her  neck  she  wears  the  silver  charing  cross. 
Outside  collars  and  cuffs.  The  nurses  wear  a galatea  stripe  gown, 
cap  tying  under  the  chin,  and  apron  with  straps.  Outside  collars 
and  cuffs.  The  probationers  (who  are  not  represented  in  the 
sketch)  wear  a washing  gown  of  the  softest  shade  of  vieux  rose,  too 
dark  to  be  called  pink,  too  delicate  to  be  called  red ; just  one  of 
those  restful,  indiscriminate  shades  which  show  artistic  taste. 

VI.  King’s  College  Hospital. — Here  we  have  some  new 


king’s  college  nurses. 


colouring  in  the  way  of  gowns  : the  sisters  wear  dark  green,  white 
aprons,  and  cap  of  bishop’s  lawn,  tying  under  the  chin.  The  staff- 
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nurse  wears  a galatea  stripe  gown,  a cambric  cap  trimmed  with 
Coventry  frilling,  and  an  apron  with  straps.  The  probationer  (who 
is  represented  in  the  middle)  has  the  same  dress  as  the  nurse,  but 
her  cap  is  of  net. 

VII.  Royal  Free  Hospital. — All  the  nurses  at  this  institu- 
tion wear  the  same  rather  perky-looking  cap,  tying  under  the  chin, 
and  all  wear  the  same  shaped  apron.  The  gowns,  however,  differ  : 


ROYAL  FREE  NURSE. 


head  nurses  wear  navy-blue,  private  nurses  wear  dark  green  ordi- 
nary probationers  wear  pink  cotton,  and  special  probationers  wear 
a striped  lilac  cotton. 
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VIII.  St.  Mary's,  Paddington.— The  sisters  wear  a dress 
of  navy-blue,  and  net  caps  of  a Normandy  shape  trimmed  with 
neat  little  frills.  They  wear  white  over-sleeves  of  plain  cambric. 


The  nurses  wear  a grey  biege  dress,  and  cap  of  spotted  net.  The 
probationers’  uniform  is  similar,  save  that  the  dress  is  of  blue  and 
white  check. 

IX.  The  Middlesex  Hospital. — The  sisters  wear  a deep 
violet  serge  dress,  a pretty  frilled  cap  with  strings  loosely  crossing 
on  the  breast,  and  a large  white  apron  ; the  nurses  wear  blue  cam- 
bric dresses,  or  grey  gingham  ; the  ordinary  probationers  wear 
black,  grey,  or  quiet  cotton  gowns ; the  paying  pupils  wear  black 
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gowns,  and  specially  shaped  caps,  tying  under  the  chin  with  a bit 
of  violent  violet  ribbon.  It  is  surely  time  that  such  startling 
distinctions  in  the  dress  of  paying  and  paid  probationers  were 
obliterated,  they  are  so  frightfully  snobbish  and  in  such  bad 
taste. 


MIDDLESEX  NURSES. 


X.  St.  George’s  Hospital.— The  head  nurses  wear  black 

ftuck  ortheSfrontd  Th  CapS\Wlth  Pr°minent  bow  of  the  same 
stuck  on  the  front  The  ward  nurses  wear  striped  cotton  gowns 

and  cap,  with  a still  more  startling  rosette  stuck  on  in  front  ° The 
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probationers  for  the  first  three  months  wear  grey  gowns  and  a blue 
band  round  their  left  arm.  There  is  some  sense  in  giving  a dis- 
tinctive dress  to  the  very  inexperienced  women. 


ST.  GEORGE  S NURSES. 


XI.  Great  Northern  Hospital. — The  sisters  wear  navy- 
blue  gowns,  soft  becoming  caps  with  long  streamers,  and  aprons 
with  high  bibs.  The  nurses  wear  a light  cotton  and  mob  cap,  the 
probationers  the  same.  The  matron  of  this  hospital  when  on  duty 
wears  black  cashmere,  and  cap  with  a black  velvet  bow.  The 
matron  of  Charing  Cross  also  wears  a uniform  of  navy-blue,  and 
neat  cap  tying  under  the  chin.  It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule 
that  a good  matron  sets  an  example  to  her  nurses  by  never  appear- 
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ing  in  the  wards  save  in  some  neat  and  appropriate  gown  and  cap  ; 
an  apron  is,  of  course,  unnecessary,  except  in  the  case  of  cottage- 
hospital  matrons,  who  have  to  do  the  actual  nursing  wor  . 


GREAT  NORTHERN  NURSES. 


XII.  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.— It  is  not  because  it  is  least  that 
this  hospital  is  left  unillustrated,  but  because  it  is  so  terribly  behind- 
hand in  the  matter  of  uniforms.  The  very  earliest  training  school 
is  cursed  by  too  great  conservatism,  and  thus  its  probationers  have 
to  work  in  a clumsy  and  unbecoming  uniform  consisting  of  rough 
grey  linsey  dresses,  net  caps,  and  brown  holland  aprons.  On  the 
score  of  cleanliness  alone,  white  linen  aprons  and  cotton  gowns 
should  be  insisted  on  in  all  nursing  uniforms,  and  until  St. 
Thomas’s  Committee  have  the  sense  to  alter  this  ugly  inappro- 
priate dress  they  must,  in  this  matter,  take  a back  place.  The 
staff-nurses  wear  a sensible  enough  blue  and  white  stripe  washing 
gown,  and  the  sisters  wear  dark  blue  serge,  and  caps  tying  under 
the  chin. 
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A Special  Hospital. — There  is  considerable  monotony 
about  nursing  uniforms,  but  in  conclusion  we  give  a picture  of 
those  worn  at  one  special  hospital — the  National  Hospital  in 
Queen  Square — which  stands  pre-eminent  as  a school  for  Massage 
and  the  nursing  of  nervous  cases. 


NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  PARALYSED. 


Just  to  restore  our  comfortable  British  pride  in  our  own  supe- 
riority, after  the  shock  caused  by  the  thought  of  the  Nightingale 
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probationers,  we  will  take  one  glance  at  foreign  uniforms,  as  repre- 
sented by  a Russian  Red  Cross  nurse  and  a Russian  fever  nurse. 


RUSSIAN  NURSES. 


Save  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  nursing  in  Russia  is 
not  far  advanced,  but  the  members  of  the  Red  Cross  are  trained 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  work  in  the  chief  hospitals,  in- 
cluding all  the  military  ones.  They  are'  mostly  women  of  the 
lower  classes,  though,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  a large  num- 
ber of  ladies  joined  their  ranks  for  temporary  service.  The  uniform 
is  very  pretty ; the  cap  is  a modified  form  of  that  worn  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  red  cross  is  worn  not  only 
on  the  left  arm,  but  on  the  breast  of  the  apron.  The  dress  is 
either  grey  or  black,  and  it  is  unusual  for  Russian  nurses  to  wear 
washing  frocks.  In  the  military  hospitals  these  sisters  fulfil  much 
the  same  duties  as  our  army  sisters,  and  have  under  them  male 
nurses,  or  orderlies,  to  do  the  rough  work. 

The  Russian  fever  nurses  have  a strange  method  of  avoiding 
infection.  They  wear  an  overall  and  hood,  and  across  the  mouth 
a piece  of  carbolised  gauze.  Whether  they  do  this  in  hospital  or 
not  we  cannot  say  ; the  above  picture  is  of  a visiting  nurse,  or  sort 
of  district  nurse  for  the  higher  classes.  It  is  certainly  not  our 
method  of  avoiding  infection,  and  such  a startling  dress  would  be 
likely  to  alarm  friends  and  patients  alike. 

One  word  must  be  said  with  regard  to  outdoor  uniforms,  which 
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are  too  frequently  unsanitary  and  unbecoming.  There  are  two 
styles  of  cloak  the  circular  and  the  semi-fitting.  The  circular  is 
seen  to  its  greatest  disadvantage  on  a wet  day,  when  the  skirts  are 
gathered  up  underneath  it,  showing  a pair  of  big  flat  feet  appear- 
ing as  it  were  from  under  an  extinguisher.  Bonnets  are  generally 
worn  with  or  without  veils ; when  they  have  veils  the  gauze  is 
usually  put  on  as  stiffly  and  as  with  as  little  thought  of  grace  or 


OUT-DOOR  NURSES. 


use  as  possible,  and  when  the  wind  catches  it  it  stands  out  straight 
behind  for  about  a yard.  On  windy  days  we  would  advise  a nurse 
to  bring  the  veil  forward  over  one  shoulder,  and  pin  it  there  with 
a neat  brooch  ; and  at  all  times  it  is  better  to  drape  the  gauze  with 
a little  view  to  grace,  instead  of  fastening  it  tightly  over  the  crown 
of  the  bonnet  in  stiff  folds.  Aprons  should  never  be  worn  out  of 
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•doors ; it  is  unsanitary.  Long  skirts  trailing  in  the  dust  or  mud  are 
to  be  rigorously  forbidden.  As  to  existing  uniforms  : at  Charing 
Cross  the  sisters  wear  semi-fitting  dark  blue  Russian,  cloaks,  faced 
with  red,  and  hoods  lined  with  red.  The  St.  Bartholomew  nurses 
wear  neat  little  black  bonnets,  trimmed  with  velvet  bows,  and  no 
veils  ; cloaks,  black  circular.  The  private  nurses  of  the  London 
wear  dark  green  semi-fitting  cloaks,  dark  green  bonnets  tying  with 
white  strings.  The  Guy’s  nurses  wear  black  cloaks  and  short 
black  veils.  The  King’s  College  wear  black  cloaks  and  long  veils, 
and  the  bonnets  tie  with  white  frilled  strings.  The  Royal  Free 
wear  circular  black  cloaks  trimmed  all  round  with  ruching.  The 
National  and  Metropolitan  District  nurses  wear  black  circular 
cloaks,  which  show  underneath  their  holland  dresses;  their  bon- 
nets are  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  with  a narrow  edging  of  blue. 
Many  of  the  vivid  red  and  green  uniforms  seen  about  the  London 
streets  are  the  personal  attempts  at  picturesqueness  of  private 
nurses  who  are  not  connected  with  any  institution. 

Of  nursing  medals  the  first  in  order  is,  of  course,  the  Royal  Red 
Cross.  This  order  for  women  was  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
T863,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  services  of  those  devoted  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  It  is  not  confined  to  British  subjects, 
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and  has  'been  conferred  on  foreigners ; it  is  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder.  The  receiver  of  this  order  has  to  sign  an  undertaking 
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to  give  it  up  should  she  in  any  way  disgrace  herself.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  on  whom  Her  Majesty  has  conferred 
this  order : — 

Princesses. — H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales;  H.R.H.  the  Em- 
press Dowager  Victoria  of  Germany  (Princess  Royal  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland) ; H.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (Princess  Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) ; H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Beatrice;  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  and 
Strathearn;  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck  ; H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome ; H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany;. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover,  Baroness  Von  Pawel 
Rammingen. 

Ladies. — The  Lady  Wantage ; Miss  Nightingale  ; Miss  Mar- 
garet Maistre,  for  services  at  Brunkers  Spruit ; Mrs.  J.  W.  Lum- 
ley,  Durban  and  Petermaritzburg ; Mrs.  Gildea,  Pretoria ; Mrs. 
Grimwood  ; Mrs.  Damant ; Mrs.  Cawley  ; Lady  Roberts. 

Nursing  Sisters  or  other  Persons  Engaged  in  Nursing  Duties. — 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Deeble,  for  services  in  Zululand  ; Miss  A.  E.  Caul- 
feild  (Lady  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Herbert  Hospital,  Wool- 
wich), Egypt  and  Transvaal ; Miss  H.  Stewart  (Superintendent  of 
Nurses),  Egypt,  Hospital  Ship  “ Carthage  ” ; Mrs.  M.  A.  Fellowes, 
Egypt,  Hospital  Ship  “Carthage”;  Miss  J.  A.  Gray,  Zululand  and 
Egypt,  s.s.  “ Lusitania  ” ; Miss  H.  Campbell  Norman  (Lady  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley),  Egypt; 
Miss  J.  Jerrard,  Transvaal  and  Egypt;  Miss  E.  Canned,  Cyprus 
and  Egypt ; Miss  M.  Jones,  Egypt ; Miss  B.  Story,  Egypt ; Miss 
S.  Airy,  Cyprus  and  Egypt ; Miss  E.  Wheldon,  Netley  ; Miss  J. 
M.  Gray,  Transvaal ; Miss  Langlands,  Transvaal  and  Zululand  ; 
Sister  Louise,  Transvaal  and  Zululand ; Sister  Maria  Celestina, 
Egypt ; Sister  Maria  Pia,  Egypt ; Sister  Maria  Camilla,  Egypt ; 
Sister  Maria  Carmela,  Egypt ; Sister  Maria  Ludovica,  Egypt ; 
Sister  Maria  Benedetta,  Egypt ; Sister  Camilla  Orpheline,  Egypt ; 
Miss  M.  Selby,  Zululand  and  Egypt ; Miss  J.  King,  Egypt ; Miss 
K.  Forrest,  Egypt ; Miss  M.  Thomas,  Egypt ; Miss  A.  Crisp,  Zulu- 
land and  Egypt ; Miss  A.  Yardley,  Egypt ; Miss  A.  K.  Holland, 
Egypt;  Mrs.  Janet  King,  Zululand;  Miss  Hornor,  Zululand; 
Miss  M.  C.  Jerrard,  Egypt  and  Soudan;  Miss  H.  King,  Egypt  and 
Soudan ; Miss  S.  Ireland,  Egypt  and  Soudan  ; Miss  J.  M.  C.  Bar- 
ker, Egypt ; Miss  S.  F.  Hart,  Egypt ; Miss  M.  C.  F.  Iv.  Cole, 
Egypt,  Hospital  Ship  “Ganges”;  Miss  R.  M.  Burleigh,  Egypt, 
Hospital  Ship  “ Ganges  ” ; Miss  L.  Parsons,  Egypt ; Miss  A.  Hind, 
Egypt;  Miss  C.  L.  Byam,  Soudan;  Miss  R.  Williams,  Egypt  and 
Soudan ; Miss  Louisa  Jane  Mackay,  Transvaal  and  Egypt ; Miss 
Christina  Fergusson,  Egypt ; Miss  Augusta  Bailey  Holland,  Net- 
ley,  Chatham,  and  Portsmouth  ; Miss  Edith  King  (Stafford  House 
Committee),  Zululand  and  operations  against  Sekukuni ; Miss 
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Emma  Durham  (Stafford  House  Committee),  Zululand  and  opera- 
tions against  Sekukuni,  and  Egypt;  Miss  C.  G.  Loch,  India;  Miss 
E.  Welchman,  India;  Miss  E.  M.  Lichfold,  India. 

Twenty  nursing  sisters  also  received  the  Suakin  medal,  either 
with  Suakin  or  Nile  clasps,  for  their  services  to  the  wounded 
during  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  1882  and  1884-5.  Most  of 


< 
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those  who  received  the  Suakin  medal  also  received  the  Khedive's 
Bronze  Star;  and  the  late  Khedive  also  presented  this  decoration 
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to  some  of  the  nurses  working  in  the  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
Hospitals. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  of  the 
training  schools  for  nurses  ; lectures  are  delivered  and  half-yearly 
examinations  held,  and  prizes  in  books  varying  in  value  from 
£i  iis.  6d.  to  £5  are  given  yearly.  But  the  chief  honour  for 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  MEDAL. 

which  the  Bart’s  nurses  strive  is  the  gold  medal  pictured  above 
which  is  awarded  every  April  and  October  to  the  probationer  who 
passes  first  in  the  final  examination.  This  medal  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  1885,  by  the  generosity  of  the  Clothworkers  Company. 

The  next  illustration  is  of  the  Butterworth  Medal,  which  is 
given  to  the  nurses  at  Guy’s  Hospital  who  complete  five  years  of 
honourable  service.  The  medal  was  instituted  in  1890  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Butterworth,  and  consists  of  a silver  order  surmounted  by  a 
safety  pin.  On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
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Guy,  copied  from  a picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Butterworth  ; on 
the  other  side  is  the  name  of  the  recipient  nurse.  Once  won,  the 
medal  remains  the  property  of  the  nurse.  The  matron  of  Guy’s, 


and  Sisters  Patience,  Cornelius,  Clinical,  and  Grace  all  wear  the 
medal.  The  certificate  at  Guy’s  is  given  to  paying  probationers 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  to  non-paying  probationers  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

The  Charing  Cross  nurses  have  a medal  which  they  receive 
when  they  sign  after  their  month  of  probation  ; it  is  a bronze  re- 


CHARING  CROSS  MEDAL 
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presentation  of  the  cross  known  as  the  “ Charing  Cross ; ” it  is 
Maltese  in  shape,  with  fleur-de-lis  between  the  arms  ; the  name  of 
the  Hospital  is  inserted  in  blue  enamel.  The  nurse  wears  this 
cross  slung  round  her  neck  whenever  she  is  in  uniform  ; if  she 
leaves  before  her  agreement  is  up  she  forfeits  her  cross,  but  if  she 
completes  her  training,  the  medal  is  hers  for  ever. 

The  sisters  of  the  institution  wear  a similar  cross,  only  made  ot 
silver ; the  lady  superintendent  also  wears  the  silver  cross,  but 
she  pins  it  on  the  left  breast  instead  of  wearing  it  round  her 
neck. 

In  the  Liverpool  Mercury  for  January  18th,  1862,  there  is  an 
account  of  a meeting  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bluecoat  Hospital, 
the  Mayor  presiding,  to  found  a training  school  and  home  for 
nurses  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary.  How  that  small 
seed  has  grown  and  borne  fruit  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
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holders  of  the  above  medal  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  Every 
nurse  who  joins  the  Liverpool  Nurses’  Training  School  is  pre- 
sented with  the  medal  at  the  close  of  her  month  of  trial,  and  when 
on  duty  she  wears  it  pinned  on  the  left  breast ; it  is  not  a reward 
of  merit,  but  a badge,  and  it  only  becomes  the  permanent  pro- 
perty of  those  nurses  who  serve  their  three  years  of  training  and 
take  their  certificate. 

The  Kent  Nursing  Institution,  the  Birmingham  General  Hos- 
pital, and  others,  also  give  medals,  but  they  are  not  of  special 
interest.  With  regard  to  certificates,  some  specimens  may  be 
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interesting  and  also  helpful  to  those  who  are  starting  training 
schools.. 


KENT  NURSING  INSTITUTION  MEDAL. 


Our  largest  training  school  for  nurses  gives  no  medal,  but  gives 
instead  an  extra  certificate  and  prizes  in  money  or  books.  When 
Miss  Luckes  became  matron  of  the  London  Hospital  in  1880,  she 
immediately  set  about  organising  theoretical  and  practical  teach- 
ing for  the  nurses,  which  was  to  occupy  one  year  and  be  followed 
by  an  examination.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  delivered  the  first  lecture 
to  the  probationers,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presented  the 
first  prizes  won.  The  prizes  are  given  annually  to  the  three 
nurses  who  obtain  the  highest  marks,  and  are  to  the  value  of  five 
guineas,  four  guineas,  and  three  guineas  respectively.  The  Prize 
Certificate  is  ornamented  with  an  engraving,  and  is  worded 
as  follows  : “London  Hospital  Nursing  Home.  Nursing  Lectures 
and  Examination,  18 — to  18 — . Prize  Certificate  presented  for 
Proficiency.”  It  is  signed  by  the  matron,  house  governor,  and 
chairman.  Two  years  ago  honorary  certificates  were  also  insti- 
tuted, to  be  awarded  to  those  who  nearly  obtained  the  prize,  and 
were  above  the  average.  The  ordinary  certificate  of  the  London 

Hospital  runs  as  follows  : “ This  is  to  certify  that 

was  received  as  a probationer  on  ...  . and  has  completed 

her  full  term  of  two  years’  training  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  this  Hospital,  both  on  day  and  night  duty.  During  this 

time  her  work  has  been and  her  conduct  has  been 

” This  is  signed  by  the  chairman,  house  governor, 

and  matron,  and  is  given  to  every  nurse  who  serves  her  two  years. 
But  if  the  nurse  has  also  passed  her  examination,  the  following  is 

added  : “ has  attended  lectures  on  Elementary 

Physiology  and  Medical  Nursing,  and  passed  a 
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examination.  (Signed  by  the  physician.)  Also  lectures  on  Ele- 
mentary Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing,  and  passed  a 
examination.”  (Signed  by  the  surgeon.)  At  the  bottom  of  the 
certificate  is  a little  note  stating  that  further  particulars  concerning 
the  holder  of  the  certificate  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  on  appli- 
cation to  the  matron.  1 1 


At  Charing  Cross  the  nurses  serve  for  three  years,  and  then 

receive  a certificate  as  follows  : “ has  during  the 

period  above  stated  given  satisfaction  in  her  service  as  nurse,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  registers  of  this  institution 
in  the  possession  of  the  lady  superintendent,  to  whom  all  reference 
may  be  made.”  This  cautiously  worded  document  is  signed  by 
the  treasurer  only  ; there  is  nothing  superfluous  about  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  certificate,  and  its  sole  ornamentation  is  a small 
sketch  of  the  building  at  the  top. 

The  Liverpool  Workhouse  Infirmary  certificate,  given  after 
three  years,  runs  as  follows  : “ Parish  of  Liverpool  Workhouse 
Infirmary.  Training  School  for  Nurses.  This  is  to  certify  that 

has  satisfactorily  completed  a course  of  ...  . 

years’  training  as  a Hospital  Nurse,  and  that  she  is  considered  to 
be  entitled  to  a Certificate  of  Efficiency,  the  estimate  of  her  char- 
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acter  and  qualifications  being  as  follows : Conduct  • 

Qualifications  as  Nurse  in  Medical  Cases Surgical 

Cases Midwifery  Cases ” This 

certificate  is  signed  by  the  chairman,  two  medical  officers,  and  the 
lady  superintendent. 

The  Liverpool  Royal  Southern  Hospital  grants  nurses  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  at  the  end  of  one  year  : “ This  is  to  certify  that 

has  been  a of  this  Hospital  for 

. . . months,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the 

satisfaction  of  the  Medical  Board.”  This  certificate  has  an  en- 
graving of  the  Hospital  at  the  top,  and  is  signed  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  board. 

Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital  words  its  certificates  for 
monthly  nurses  as  follows  : “ These  are  to  certify  that  .... 

of has  been  a pupil  of  this  Hospital ; that  she  has 

received  instructions  in  the  duties  of  Monthly  Nurse,  and  has  had 
special  instruction  for  an  additional  period ; and  that  the  said 

has  shown  herself  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 

of  that  position.”  This  certificate  is  printed  on  parchment,  and 
signed  by  two  of  the  physicians  to  the  in-patients,  by  the  matron, 
and  by  the  secretary.  It  is  a regrettable  fact  that  many  women 
who  act  as  nurses  have  forged  their  own  certificates  and  testi- 
monials ; a cure  for  this  could  only  be  found  in  the  combining  of 
all  the  nurse-training  authorities  to  expose  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A CHAPTER  FOR  MATRONS. 

The  full  meed  of  success  for  a nurse  is  to  gain  the  matron- 
ship  of  a hospital — perchance  only  of  a small  hospital  at 
first,  but  she  may  gradually  rise  to  higher  things.  . The 
post  is,  of  course,  one  of  difficulty,  especially  as  training  in 
nursing  is  more  easily  obtained  than  training  in  institu- 
tional housekeeping. 

To  take  the  duties  of  a matron  in  a cottage  hospital  first: 
they  include  the  charge  of  the  linen,  stores,  and  drugs,  the 
buying  and  keeping  in  order  of  the  first  two,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  a correct  list  of  all  three.  Not  unusually  the  matron 
is  required  to  have  a slight  knowledge  of  dispensing,  so 
that  in  cases  of  emergency  she  can  make  up  medicines. 
Urine  testing,  dressings,  and  many  of  the  minor  duties  of 
a house  surgeon,  are  also  often  left  to  the  cottage  matron. 

The  matron  has  also  the  supervision  of  patients,  the 
o-iving  of  medicine,  the  serving  of  meals,  and  often  takes  an 
active  part  at  operations.  She  also  has  to  attend  to  the 
out-patients.  The  servants— who  usually  consist  of  one 
woman  to  cook  and  scrub,  and  a porter  who  combines  the 
character  of  gardener— are  also  under  the  matron’s  charge, 
and  she  must  receive  all  visitors  who  wish  to  inspect  the 
hospital.  Even  in  the  smallest  hospitals  it  is  now  usual  to 
train  at  least  one  probationer,  as  with  her  help  a certificated 
nurse  can  manage  15  beds.  The  training  must  be  done  by 
the  matron,  who  usually  does  the  dressings,  etc.,  herself  the 
first  few  days,  while  the  probationer  stands  by  and  hands 
what  is  required,  clears  away  soiled  dressings,  and  learns 
all  she  can  The  matron  may  find  it  necessary  to  some- 
times undertake  the  night  duties,  when  her  nurses  are  hard 
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pressed,  and  at  all  times  there  should  be  a bell  in  hei  bed 
room  which  can  be  rung  from  the  wards,  so  that  in  case  of 
emergency  she  can  be  immediately  aroused.  The  follow- 
in'3- is  the  diet  table  of  the  Boston  Cottage  Hospital  . 

D 

Breakfast. — Eight  o’clock  ; tea  or  coffee,  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner . — Twelve  to  one  o’clock  ; beef  or  mutton,  bread,  vegetables,  and 
pudding,  varied  by  soup  and  fish. 

Tea. — Four  o’clock  ; tea,  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Supper. — Eight  o’clock  ; bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  milk,  gruel,  or 
arrowroot. 

Variations  from  this  diet,  for  any  particular  patient,  may  be  made  on  the 
written  instructions  of  the  medical  officer. 

Turning  to  larger  institutions,  such  as  county  hospitals  of 
about  100  beds,  the  duties  vary. 

The  matron,  as  a rule,  has  full  control  of  all  the 
nurses  and  female  servants,  subject  only  to  the  Weekly 
Board;  her  chief  duty,  then,  is  to  appoint  competent 
women  under  her,  and  to  keep  a careful  watch  over 
them  and  their  work ; finding  fault  whenever  necessary, 
but  also  giving  praise  at  times,  in  order  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage the  good  workers.  But  you  cannot  teach  what 
you  do  not  know — you  cannot  direct  and  control  on  points 
of  which  you  are  ignorant.  Therefore,  a matron  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  procuring  food  by  con- 
tract, and  cooking  and  serving  food  by  quantities.  She 
must,  when  going  round  the  kitchens,  see  that  the  coppers 
are  clean,  the  larders  are  sweet,  and  all  the  sinks  and  out- 
houses free  from  smell.  She  must  know  the  best  means  of 
washing  greasy  sheets,  the  rules  for  washing  infected  linen, 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  old  linen.  She  must  give 
all  her  subordinates  written  orders  and  written  time- 
tables, and  see  that  servants  as  well  as  nurses  have  their 
regular  meal  times  and  hours  off  duty.  She  must  in  return 
get  written  daily  reports  from  every  department,  and  be- 
fore going  off  duty  every  night  must  fill  in  her  own  diary 
and  petty  cash-book  and  file  the  other  reports.  Every- 
thing must  be  brought  before  the  Weekly  Board  at  its 
meeting,  and  the  matron  must  be  ready  to  seek  advice, 
and  submit  plans  for  improvement,  or  any  complaints  to 
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the  Board.  For  a knowledge  of  small  domestic  details  no- 
training is  so  good  as  that  got  in  a middle-class  home 
where  the  daughters  help  in  the  house-work.  Of  course* 
in  an  institution  where  food  is  supplied  by  contract,  and 
cooking  is  done  by  gas  or  steam,  things  are  very  different 
to  what  they  are  in  a private  house  ; but  once  having 
learned  to  know  good  meat  by  its  appearance,  and  to- 
judge  by  taste  where  the  cooking  is  defective,  the  know- 
ledge can  be  applied  to  things  great  as  well  as  to  things 
small.  Very  low  contracts  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  is  poor  economy  to  procure  bad  food  at  any  price  ; it  is 
useful  to  compare  the  prices  paid  by  other  hospitals,  which 
can  generally  be  found  in  the  published  reports.  Compar- 
ing the  cost  per  bfcd  or  per  head  is  not  of  much  use,  as  it 
is  calculated  on  different  lines  in  different  places.  The 
following  were  the  disbursements  for  provisions  at  the 
Berkshire  Hospital  during  1890,  when  1,207  in-patients- 
‘ were  treated  : — 


532  lbs.  of  extract  of  meat,  ... 

...  £15°  10 

0 

22,469  lbs.  of  meat, 

711  18 

10 

45,95°  lbs.  of  bread,  ... 

185  14 

5 

2,100  lbs.  of  flour, 

9 17 

2 

7,992  gallons  of  milk, 

299  14 

0 

5,174^  lbs.  ofbutter,  ... 

210  12 

oi 

2,467!  lbs.  of  bacon,  ... 

54  0 

4i 

553!  lbs.  of  cheese,  ... 

14  U 

54 

1,288  lbs.  of  sago, 

13  8 

4 

1,428  lbs.  of  rice, 

9 13 

8 

7,423  lbs.  of  sugar,  ... 

49  0 

11 

1,047^  lbs.  of  tea, 

57  0 

2 

i6i|  lbs.  of  coffee,  ... 

5 7 

8 

84  lbs.  of  cocoa,  ... 

5 12 

0 

Barley,  arrowroot,  oatmeal,  spices,  etc., 

30  11 

34 

Eggs, 

59  13 

0 

Fowls  and  rabbits, 

57  0 

34 

Fish, 

85  0 

34 

Vegetables  and  fruit. 

89  9 

1 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  both  patients  and  nurses  if 
matrons  would  organise  cooking  schools  such  as  that  at 
the  John  Hopkins  Nursing  Home  at  Baltimore. 

The  organisation  of  the  cooking  school  resembles  that  of 
a ward  with  its  head  nurses  and  pupils,  the  teacher  corre- 
sponding to  the  head  nurse.  Two  pupils  are  sent  to  her  for 
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a month  at  a time.  Their  hours  of  duty  are  from  7.30  a.m. 
to  5.30  p.m.  The  first  hour  and  a half  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  the  two  private  wards,  where  each  pupil  takes  charge  of 
the  preparations  for  breakfast,  makes  the  toast,  arranges 
the  trays  daintily,  and  gets  everything  in  readiness  for 
breakfast,  which  arrives  from  the  general  kitchen  at  8 
o’clock.  They  then  serve  the  trays  and  leave  the  wards  at 
9 a.m.,  going  directly  to  the  cooking  school  kitchep,  which 
is  a small  room  conveniently  situated  and^  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  wards.  There  they  meet  the  teacher,  and  the 
day’s  instruction  begins.  The  course  includes  the  general 
subject  of  the  preparation  of  beef  essences,  beef  teas,  broiled 
meats,  steaks,  chops,  and  birds,  gruels,  porridges,  mushes, 
drinks,  jellies,  toasts,  soups,  broths,  oysters;  eggs,  potatoes, 
custards,  sherbets,  creams,  frozen  fruits,  cordials,  salads, 
koumiss,  and  all  simple  dishes,  such  as  baked  apples,  plain 
boiled  rice,  and  the  like.  The  beef  tea,  chicken  broth,  and 
mutton  broth  for  use  in  the  entire  hospital  are  made  each’ 
morning,  and  in  addition  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
process  of  making  dishes  selected  from  the  above  schedule 
are  given  by  the  teacher  every  forenoon.  The  method  of 
preparing  about  150  different  articles  of  sick  diet  is  taught 
during  the  course,  and  each  article  is  made  at  least  3 times 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  greater  part  of  the  day’s 
cooking  is  distributed  among  the  various  wards  at  noon. 

The  afternoon  hours  are  chiefly  devoted  to  theoretical 
teaching,  which  includes,  for  example,  talks  on  the  effect 
of  heat  on  food,  the  effect  of  cold,  fire,  the  chemistry  of 
foods,  oxygen,  the  composition  of  air,  water,  the  cooking 
of  food,  the  mineral  and  organic  matter  in  the  same 
albumen,  and  methods  of  serving  food.  All  notes,  lectures, 
and  recipes  are  written  out  in  full.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  a practical  test  is  given  of  the  proficiency  of 
each  pupil  by  requiring  her  to  make  as  large  a number  of 
dishes  as  possible,  without  aid  from  either  teacher  or  notes. 
An  oral  examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and 
this  is  followed  at  the  end  of  another  month  by  a written 
test. 
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Again,  the  matron  of  a large  hospital  has  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  provisioning  of  the  officers’  and 
nurses’  tables,  a subject  which  was  at  one  time  much 
neglected,  so  that  loud  complaints  were  made  of  the 
monotony  and  poorness  of  the  food  supplied  to  nurses. 

The  market  prices  as  quoted  in  the  daily  papers  should 
be  studied,  and  hints  can  be  gleaned  from  the  little  pro- 
vision paragraph  given  every  Saturday  in  the  Daily  News  ; 
there  are  officers’  and  nurses’  tables  which  go  from  year’s 
end  to  year’s  end  without  celery  because  this  cheap  and 
wholesome  vegetable  is  not  on  the  contract  list,  though  it 
can  be  bought  at  times  for  a penny  a-head  from  any  green- 
grocer. Again,  marmalade,  a cheap  and  wholesome 
addition  to  the  breakfast  table,  costing  only  9£d.  for  3 
pounds,  is  seldom  seen  in  institutions  in  the  South  ; and 
Scotch  broth,  a nutritive  and  economical  dish,  is  known 
only  in  the  country  from  which  it  gets  its  name. 

At  a paper  read  before  the  Hospitals  Association  in 
1890,  the  following  summary  was  given  of  articles  used  at 
the  chief  hospitals  for  the  nurses’  meals. 

Day  Nurses’  Menu. 

For  Breakfast,- — Tea,  coffee,  cocoatina,  bread  and  butter,  bacon  and  eggs 
(in  one  case  new-laid  eggs  are  specially  imported  from  Lincolnshire),  ham  or 
tongue,  haddocks,  sardines,  kippers,  potted  lobster,  marmalade,  potted  meat, 
pickled  pork,  sausage-rolls,  cold  bacon,  and  broiled  bacon. 

Lunch. — Beer,  coffee,  or  milk,  cheese,  pudding,  bread  and  butter,  treacle, 
odds  and  ends. 

Dinner. — Soup,  meat,  hot  dishes  (two  courses),  stews,  beefsteak  pie,  fish, 
haricots,  rabbits,  geese,  chops,  made  dishes,  cold  joints  (in  summer  with  salad), 
occasionally  poultry  and  game  ; vegetables  (two  kinds),  puddings,  stewed 
fruits,  beer,  porter,  milk,  and  cheese. 

Tea.—  Bread  and  butter,  cake,  jam,  marmalade,  treacle,  sometimes  salad. 

Supper. — Soup,  meat  (cold  or  hot),  puddings,  milk  pudding,  salad,  bread 
and  cheese,  hash  with  vegetables,  sausage  or  fish  pie,  mince,  fried  bread  and 
bacon,  scones  and  cheese,  porridge,  made-up  dishes,  curries,  pickles  with  cold 
meat,  coffee,  beer,  porter,  milk,  bread. 

Night  Nurses’  Menu. 

Supper  or  Breakfast. — Soup,  meat,  eggs,  fried  bacon,  mince  and  mashed 
potatoes,  stew,  sardines,  cold  bacon,  broiled  bacon,  fish,  puddings,' marmalade, 
bread  and  butter,  tea,  coffee,  milk,  and  beer. 

Dinner. — Hot  joints,  cold  joints,  or  made  dishes,  fish,  steaks,  chops,  cold 
joints  (in  summer  with  salad),  vegetables,  puddings  or  tarts,  bread  and  butter, 
cheese,  beer,  porter,  coffee,  or  milk. 
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Tea  or  Limcheon.—  Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  cake,  jam,  treacle,  occasion- 
ally tea,  ale,  milk. 

Night  Meals  taken  in  Ward  Kitchens.— Tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  fish,  eggs, 
meat,  bacon,  sausages,  kippered  herrings,  German  sausage,  corned  beef,  boiled 
bacon,  meat  pie,  curries,  cutlets,  sardines,  bread  and  butter,  vegetables, 
puddings,  cold  meat,  jam. 

Method  and  management  are  the  two  chief  virtues 
needed  by  a matron,  and  she  must  arrange  her  time  care- 
fully so  as  to  give  due  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  big 
household  over  which  she  reigns.  She  must  receive  each 
sister  at  a certain  hour,  also  the  housekeeper  or  cook,  and 
she  must  visit  every  part  of  her  domain  during  each  24 
hours.  She  must  see  that  there  is  no  waste  or  wilful 
damage,  and  keep  inventories  of  all  the  goods  under  her 
care.  There  should  be  a quarterly  stocktaking  in  every 
department. 

The  nurse  who  has  just  gained  her  first  matronship 
should  not  hesitate  to  seek  advice  from  matrons  of  long 
standing ; asking  for  their  rules  and  for  a list  of  the  books 
they  keep,  and  how  they  portion  out  their  daily  round. 
But  the  duties  of  matrons  vary  in  every  hospital,  and  each 
has  to  form  her  own  plan  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  committee  under  which  she  works.  It  is  a great  point 
to  have  a clear  definition  of  all  duties,  so  that  each  officer 
goes  his  or  her  way  in  a clearly-marked  limit,  and  the  less 
over-lapping  there  is  the  less  quarrelling  there  will  be.  A 
little  patience  and  courtesy  helps  to  oil  the  wheels  also,  and 
new  brooms  must  not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  sweep  clean. 

The  whole  social  tone  of  an  hospital  is  usually  taken 
from  the  matron,  and  if  you  visit  a building  where  the 
porter  receives  you  curtly,  the  nurses  ignore  you,  and  the 
patients  stare  rudely  at  you,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
matron  herself  falls  short  of  the  proper  standard.  If  the 
porter  directs  you  courteously,  the  nurses  come  smiling 
forward  to  know  your  wishes,  and  the  patients  are  sleeping, 
reading,  or  chatting,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  matron  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  womanhood.  Few,  very  few,  are  fit 
to  fill  these  important  posts;  the  perfect  matron  is  not  one 
in  a thousand,  but  one  in  a million. 
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In  conclusion  we  quote  the  rules  for  the  lady  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  most  important  London 
hospitals  : — 

1.  The  lady  superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

2.  She  shall  have  immediate  charge,  government,  and  control  of  the  sisters, 
nurses,  probationers,  lady  pupils,  and  all  female  servants  connected  with  the 
Hospital. 

3.  She  is  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are,  or  may  be  from 
time  to  time,  enacted  for  the  nursing  establishment  are  observed. 

4.  She  is  to  arrange  for  family  prayers  being  read  in  the  nurses’  house  every 
morning  and  evening  by  herself  or  one  of  the  sisters. 

5.  She  shall  engage  and  discharge  the  nurses,  probationers,  and  female 

servants  of  the  Hospital.  • 

6.  She  is  to  frame  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  sisters  and  nurses  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Hospital,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Weekly  Board. 

7.  She  shall  assign  to  each  sister  and  nurse  her  respective  ward  and  hours  of 
day  and  night  duty,  and  shall  furnish  quarterly  to  the  Council  a table  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  nursing  staff  in  the  Hospital. 

8.  No  ward  is  to  be  without  a sister  in  charge  by  day  and  a sister  or  head 
nurse  by  night. 

9.  She  shall  keep  a register  of  all  persons  employed  under  her  in  the 
Hospital  for  the  information  of  the  Weekly  Board. 

10.  She  shall  be  in  readiness  to  attend,  if  requested  to  do  so,  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  or  Weekly  Board. 

11.  On  Mondays,  at  10  a.m.,  she  is  to  deliver  to  the  surgical  storekeeper  a 
requisition  in  the  form  provided  for  a week’s  supply  of  surgical  material  for 
each  ward. 

12.  She  is  to  enter  into  a book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  all  applications 
for  male  attendants  on  refractory  cases,  and  for  the  use  of  special  wards,  and 
all  suggestions  or  complaints.  This  book  is  to  be  sent  daily  to  the  secretary. 

13.  She  is  to  enter  in  a requisition  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  any 
articles  she  may  require  for  the  wards,  and  to  send  this  book  to  the  secretary 
daily  at  10  a.m. 

14.  She  is  to  keep  an  inventory  and  account  of  all  Hospital  linen,  furniture, 
and  stores  in  her  department,  both  in  the  wards  and  elsewhere,  which  shall  be 
duly  presented  to  the  Weekly  Board. 

15.  She  is  to  see  that  the  theatre  is  properly  prepared  and  to  provide 
adequate  attendance  at  all  operations  on  receiving  due  notice  from  the  resident 
officer. 

16.  In  the  event  of  a patient  being  reported  as  dangerously  ill  or  dying  she 
is  at  once  to  communicate  with  the  secretary. 

17.  She  is  to  keep  a register  of  all  money  and  valuables  belonging  to 
patients  which  may  be  made  over  to  her  by  the  sisters  in  charge  of  wards, 
and  to  obtain  the  proper  receipt  for  them  when  they  are  returned  to  the 
owners.  In  case  of  death  all  money  and  valuables,  with  a list,  are  to  be  made 
over  to  the  secretary,  who  alone  is  authorised  to  give  them  up  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased. 

18.  She  is  allowed  one  month’s  leave  during  the  year,  and  during  her  absence 
at  any  time  her  duties  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  senior  sister. 

19.  She  is  to  give  three  months’  notice  in  writing  to  the  Council  previous  to 
resigning  her  office,  and  is  to  be  subject  to  removal  on  a like  notice  from  the 
Council. 
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I. -SOCIETIES.  GUILDS.  ETC. 

■Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses  holds  monthly  meetings  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Leamington, 
and  issues  a paper,  entitled  Misencordm , published  monthly,  price  2d., 
by  W.  Knott,  26  Brooke  Street,  Ilolborn. 

Guild  of  St.  Veronica  for  Nurses.  The  objects  are  three  in  num- 
ber I.  To  form  a bond  of  union  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  nursing  the  sick.  II.  To  aid  the  spiritual  life  of  its  members 
under  the  peculiar  and  special  difficulties  of  their  duties.  III.  To  help 
its  members  to  realise  that  nursing  the  sick  is  properly  a religious  work, 
and  should  be  performed  as  a labour  of  love.  The  rules  for  the  members 
are  few,  but  strict,  and  are  specially  formed  to  help  Nurses  in  their  spiritual 
life,  the  founder  of  the  Guild  having  had  practical  experience  of  a Nurse’s 
difficulties  during  his  connection  with  hospitals.  Further  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  F.  Robertson-Macdonald,  9 Great 
Bedford  Street,  Bath. 

Hospitals  Association.  The  object  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  hospitals  by  means  of  co-operation  amongst  the 
officers.  The  subscription  for  Matrons  and  Nurses  is  10s.  Lectures  are 
given  during  the  winter  months,  and  many  interesting  pamphlets  have 
been  issued.  Elon.  Secretary,?.  Michelli,  Esq.;  Offices,  140  Strand, 
W.C. 

Midwives’  Institute  and  Trained  Nurses’  Club.  The  Society 
consists  of  Founders,  Members,  Associates,  Lay  Associates.  The  Founders 
are  the  first  seven  Subscribers  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  As- 
sociation. Members  are  women  who  have  obtained  a medical  qualification, 
and  trained  Mid  wives  over  the  age  of  21,  who  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  or  any  Board  of  Examiners 
who  may  be  hereafter  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  which  may  be  hereafter  passed  for  the  examination  and  regis- 
tration of  Mid  wives.  Associates  are  trained  Nurses  or  Mid  wives  who 
hold  any  other  diploma.  Lay  Associates  are  persons  other  than  Mid- 
wives who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Members  and 
Associates  pay  the  same  fees,  2s.  6d.  entrance,  5s.  annual  subscription. 
Lay  Associates  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  10s.  ; country  members  and 
country  associates  pay  no  entrance  fee.  These  payments  include  the  free 
use  of  the  Registry,  Cluh-room,  Lectures,  and  Lending  Library.  Lectures 
are  given  monthly  in  the  winter.  The  Club  Rooms  are  open  daily  from 
2.30.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Nichol,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 

National  Health.  Society.  For  the  diffusion  of  Sanitary  knowledge 
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amongst  all  classes.  Nurses  sometimes  engaged  as  lecturers.  Offices,  s? 
Berners  Street,  W. 

Nurses  Agency.  A Registry  Office  for  Nurses  who  pay  2s.  in  the  pound 
commission  on  cases  introduced.  Miss  Hooper,  9 Upper  Baker  Street, 


Nurses’  Missionary  Association.  Objects I.  To  provide  a fund 
to  assist  our  Church  Missions  in  foreign  parts.  II.  To  furnish  the  salaries, 
etc.,  necessary  for  maintaining  trained  Nurses  to  work  in  connection  with 
them.  Annual  subscription,  is.  Subscriptions  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
each  year.  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss 
D.  M.  Image,  53  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 

Nurses  Residential  Club.  Established  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Nurses  living  in  single  rooms  who  desire  a place  where  they  can  obtain 
meals  and  meet  their  friends.  Also  for  Nurses  who  require  an  occasional 
bed  and  a permanent  address.  Entrance  fee,  10s.  6d.  Annual  subscrip- 
tions— Ordinary  Members,  10s.  6d.  ; Members  wishing  to  use  the  Club  as- 
a permanent  address,  and  to  have  letters  and  parcels  forwarded  and 
inquiries  answered,  £1  is.  Two  satisfactory  references  must  be  given  by 
each  member.  The  Committee  retain  the  right  to  refuse  membership, 
should  such  refusal  appear  to  them  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Club.  Applications  for  membership  to  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  92 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London. 

Royal  British  Nurses’  Association.  The  object  is  to  promote  a 
scheme  of  registration  for  Nurses.  Offices,  8 Oxford  Circus  Avenue,  W. 

Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses.  The  objects  are  to 
help  Nurses  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age  ; and  the  fund  was  started 
with  a munificent  gift  of  ,£20,000  from  four  city  merchants.  It  has  also  a 
Morgan  Benevolent  Fund,  the  objects  of  which  are— (a)  To  afford  im- 
mediate pecuniary  or  other  relief  by  loan  or  absolute  gift  to  Matrons, 
Sisters,  and  Nurses  (if  members  of  the  Pension  Fund),  who  may  be  in 
distress,  and  to  assist  them  in  keeping  up  the  payments  of  premiums  on 
any  policies  they  may  have  taken  out  in  the  Society  ; (b)  To  grant 
annuities  to  Matrons,  Sisters,  and  Nurses  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
may  be,  or  are  unable,  to  provide  for  themselves  after  sixty  years  of  age. 
About  3000  Nurses  belong  to  the  Pension  Fund,  and  2000  have  received 
their  certificates  of  membership  from  the  hands  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed,  The  Manager,  Royal  National 
Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,  8 King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Society  for  Visiting  Hospitals.  Founded  1S66.  Director— Vt ry 
Rev.  Canon  Macmullen,  28  Moore  Street,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Treasurer — Hon.  Mrs.  Pereira.  Secretary — Mdlle.  Teuliere,  36  Church 
Street,  Kensington.  This  is  a Roman  Catholic  Society,  whose  lady- 
members  visit  patients  in  hospitals  and  attend  to  their  spiritual  needs. 
Cases  also  sent  to  Convalescent  Home  at  Hanwell,  and  nourishing  food, 
etc.,  supplied  to  convalescents  at  their  own  homes. 

Society  of  Operators  in  Medical  Electricity  and  Massage. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  protect  and  develop  the  interests  of 
Operators  in  Medical  Electricity  and  Massage;  to  organise  such  Operators 
(of  both  sexes)  with  a view  to  raising  their  calling  into  a distinct  and 
recognised  profession  ; to  hold  periodical  meetings  for  discussion  of  sub- 
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jects  connected  with  the  profession  ; to  hold  examinations  (practical  and 
theoretical),  and  award  certificates  ; to  publish  a list  of  members  ( period  1- 
cally)  and  send  copies  thereof  to  all  hospital  libraries,  nursing  institutions, 
and  such  clubs  and  societies  as  are  frequented  by  doctors  and  nurses. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  35  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

St.  Andrew’s  Ambulance  Association.  The  objects  are I. 
Instruction  in  Ambulance  Duties  by  the  establishment  of  Classes,  so  that 
the  members  thereof  may  be  able  to  render  intelligent  first  aid  to  persons 
accidentally  injured,  pending  the  arrival  of  a medical  man.  II.  The 
placing  of  Stretchers,  Ambulance  Waggons,  and  other  appliances,  neces- 
sary for  the  relief  of  the  injured,  in  such  situations  as  may  be  considered 
advisable,  so  as  to  enable  assistance  to  be  given  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Lectures  in  elementary  nursing  are  also  given.  Offices,  103 
West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell, 
holds  (separate)  Classes  for  instructing  Men  and  Women  how  to  act  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  accident,  such  as  Drowning,  Burns,  P'its,  Rabies, 
etc.  The  lecturers  are  duly  qualified  medical  men,  and  the  number  in 
each  class  is  limited  to  130.  Fees  low.  Lectures  in  elementary  nursing 
are  also  given. 

The  London  Hospitals  League.  This  League  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  articles  of  clothing  suitable  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  articles  to  be  sent  once  a quarter  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
different  London  Hospitals,  and  distributed  by  them  to  the  patients. 
Terms  of  membership,  3s.  per  annum,  payable  on  the  1st  of  January — no 
stamps.  Members  joining  after  1st  April  in  any  year,  and  before  1st 
July,  pay  2s.  3d.,  their  subscription  to  31st  December,  after  1st  July  and 
before  1st  October,  is.  6d.,  and  after  1st  October  and  before  31st  Decem- 
ber, 9d.  ; their  subscription  for  the  following  years  falling  due  on  the  1st 
of  every  January.  Each  member  to  make  not  less  than  four  articles  of 
clothing  annually,  one  article  te  be  sent  quarterly,  namely  : March  15th, 
June  15th,  September  15th,  December  15th  (when  the  15th  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  then  to  be  sent  on  the  14th),  to  Lady  Constance  Howard,  34 
Evelyn  Gardens,  Cranley  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

The  Nurses’  Bed.  A free  bed  maintained  by  Nurses,  for  such  of  their 
companions  as  are  poor  and  in  need  of  change.  Apply  to  Miss  Flolditch, 
Brassey  Home,  Ellenslea  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

The  Nurses’  Hostel.  An  hotel  or  boarding-house  for  Nurses.  Daily 
Nurses  also  sent  out.  Address,  27  Percy  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

W. 

The  Nurses  Hotel.  A home  and  lodging-house  for  Nurses.  Terms, 
18s.  a week.  A register  of  Nurses  kept.  Address,  Miss  Culverhouse,  18 
Royal  Avenue,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Trained  Nurses’  Annuity  Fund.  For  granting  pensions  of  ^15  to 
nurses  over  50,  who  have  seen  15  years’  active  service  and  have  been 
trained  in  a public  hospital  or  training  institution.  Hon.  Sec.,  R.  Gofton 
fealmond,  Esq.,  73  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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II. — SOME  BOOKS  ON  NURSING  SUBJECTS. 

Antiseptics.  A Handbook  for  Nurses.  By  Annie  W.  Hewer.  Published 
by  Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Son,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Price  is. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Nursing.  By  J.  W.  Martin,  M.D. 
Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Co.  Price  is.  6d. 

A Short  Manual  for  Monthly  Nurses.  Cullingworth.  F.  and 
A.  Churchill.  Price  is.  6d. 

A Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical.  By  Laurence 
Humphry,  M.A.,  M.B.,  JVLR.C.S.,  Assistant  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer 
to  Probationers  at,  Addenbrookes  Hospital,  Cambridge.  C.  Griffin  and 
Co.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Obstetric  Nursing.  By  Francis  Haultain,  M.B., 
F.R.C.  P.  Ed.;  and  J.  Haig  Ferguson,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.  Young 
and  Pentland. 

A Guide  to  District  Nurses.  By  Mrs.  Dacre  Craven.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Notes  on  Nursing.  By  Florence  Nightingale.  Published  by  Harrison, 
Pall  Mall.  Price  2s. 

Lectures  on  General  Nursing.  By  Eva  C.  E.  Luckes.  Kegan 
Paul.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Hospital  Sisters  and  their  Duties.  By  Eva  C.  E.  Luckes. 
Churchill.  Price  2s.  6d. 

First  Lines  in  Midwifery.  By  Dr.  G.  E.  Herman.  Cassell  and  Co. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Nursing.  By  Dr.  Percy  Lewis. 
Second  Edition.  The  Scientific  Press,  140  Strand,  W.C.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Nurse’s’  Case-Book.  Price  6d.  The  Scientific  Press,  140 
Strand,  W.C. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Home  Nursing.  By  C.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, M.D.  London  : Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons. 

Nursing  and  Hygiene.  By  R.  Lawton  Roberts,  M.D.  London  : 
Mr.  H.  K.  Lewis.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Insanity.  Suitable  for  Mental  Nurses  and  Asylum 
Attendants.  By  Francis  H.  Walmsley,  M.D.,  etc.  Price  3s.  6d. 
London:  The  Scientific  Press,  Limited,  140  Strand,  W.C. 

Handbook  of  Nursing.  By  Catherine  Wood. 

Lectures  on  Nursing.  By  Smith. 

Nurse’s  Companion.  By  Cullingworth. 
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On  Practical  Nursing.  By  Mrs.  Ilbert. 

Our  Baby.  By  Mrs.  Hewer.  Wright.  Price  is.  6d. 

Masso-Therapeutics ; or,  Massage  as  a Mode  of  Treat- 
ment. By  William  Murrell,  M.U.,  F.R.C.P.  London:  Mr.  H.  K. 
Lewis. 

Notes  on  Surgery  for  Nurses.  By  Joseph  Bell,  M.D.  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Churchill.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Midwives  Registration  Bill.  The  Midwives 
Institute.  Price  6d. 

The  Nurse’s  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  and  Nursing 
Treatment.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  Nurses,  and  containing  descrip- 
tions of  the  principal  Medical  and  Nursing  Terms  and  Abbreviations, 
Instruments,  Drugs,  etc  By  Honnor  Morten.  London  : The  Scientific 
Press,  Limited,  140  Strand,  W.C.  Price  2s. 

Art  of  Massage.  By  A.  Creighton  Hale.  Complete  book  of  instruc- 
tion, with  Original  Movements,  and  nearly  70  illustrations.  London  : 
The  Scientific  Press,  Limited,  140  Strand,  W.C.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Massage  and  the  Swedish  Movement.  By  Dr.  Ostrom.  IT. 
K.  Lewis.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Nurse’s  Guide  to  Massage.  By  Samuel  Hyde,  L.R.C.P. 
John  Heywood.  Price  is.  6d. 

“Ministering  Women.”  The  Story  of  the  Royal  National  Pension 
Fund  for  Nurses.  By  George  W.  Potter,  M.D.,  etc.  Price  2s.  6d. 
London  : The  Scientific  Press,  Limited,  140  Strand,  W.C. 

A Manual  for  Hospital  Nurses  and  Others  Engaged  in 
Attending  011  tne  Sick:.  By  Edward  J.  Domville,  Surgeon  to 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown,  8vo.  cloth. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Churchill. 

A Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical.  By  Charles  J. 
Cullingworth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  Churchill. 

A Manual  of  Practical  Electro-Therapeutics.  By  Arthur 
Karris,  M.D.,  and  H.  Newman  Lawrience.  Sampson  Low.  Price 
is.  6d.  1 

Nursing  the  Insane.  By  Mills. 

Surgical  Nursing.  By  Bell. 

Nurse  s Handbook.  By  Leonard. 

The  Home  Nurse.  By  Hardy. 
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Sick  Nursing.  By  Canefield. 

Notes  on  Gynaecological  Nursing.  By  Hellier.  Churchill. 
Price  is.  6d. 

Massage  and  its  Applications.  By  Herbert  Tibbits. 

Lectures  on  Massage  and  Electricity.  By  Thomas  Stretch 
Dowse.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Physiology.  By  Huxley.  Price  4s.  6d. 

Anatomy.  By  Quain.  Price  ^1  16s. 

Dictionary  of  Medicine.  By  Quain.  Price  £1  14s. 

Midwifery.  By  Playfair.  Price  ,£1  8s. 

Handbook  of  Nursing.  By  Porter.  Price  4s. 

The  British  Pharmacopaeia.  Trice  6s. 

Obstetric  Aphorisms.  By  Swayne.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Medical  Vocabulary.  By  Mayne.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Midwifery.  By  Leishman.  Price  £1  4s. 

Obstetric  Hints.  By  Coffin. 

Manual  for  Midwives.  By  Barnes.  Smith  and  Elder.  Trice  6s. 

On  Bedside  Urine  Testing.  By  Oliver.  Lewis.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Text  Book  of  Obstetrics.  By  Winckel.  Price  £ 1 8s. 

The  Care  of  Infants.  By  Sophia  Jex- Blake.  Macmillan.  Price  is. 

The  Care  of  the  Insane.  By  Buclinill.  Macmillan.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Diet  for  the  Sick.  By  Bidge.  Churchill.  Price  is.  6d. 

Bandaging.  By  Leonard.  Bailliere.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Hints  for  Midwives.  By  Macnaugh ten  Jones.  Bailliere.  Price  is. 

Elementary  Bandaging  and  Surgical  Dressing.  By  Walter 
Pye.  Wright.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Food  and  Dietaries.  By  Burnet.  Price  6s. 

Instructions  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane.  Official. 
Bailliere.  Price  2s. 

English  Midwives.  By  Aveling. 

Management  of  the  Sick  Room.  By  Thomson. 
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Handbook  for  Hospital  Sisters.  By  Florence  Lees. 

Essentials  of  Bandaging.  By  Hill.  Price  5s. 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  By  Iloblyn.  Price  103.  6d. 

A Manual  of  Midwifery.  By  Alfred  Meadows,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician-Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
to  the  School.  The  Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated  by  145 
Wood  Engravings.  Renshaw.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Any  of  the  above  books  which  cannot  be  procured  through  an  ordinary 
bookseller,  can  be  had  from  Kimpton,  82  High  Holborn.  Mr.  Kimpton 
often  has  second-hand  copies  of  the  more  expensive  works,  such  as  Playfair’s 
Midwifery. 

The  following  publications  are  to  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Nichol,  12  Bucking- 
ham Street : — 

Antiseptic  Midwifery.  A Lecture  by  Dr.  Clement  Godson.  Price  6d. 

Hints  for  Matrons  and  Pupils  in  Cottage  Hospitals.  By  K. 

M.  Heanley.  Price  3^d.  post  free. 

Catechism  for  Nurses.  Price  id.  each,  or  iod.  per  doz. 


Ill— SPECIMENS  OF  EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS. 


(a)  General  Nursing.  The  London  Hospital.  July  2nd,  1891,  seven 
p.m.  to  ten  p.m.  Full  marks  60—10  for  each  answer.  The  first  three  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  to  ensure  “passing”  : — 


1. 


4- 

5- 
6. 


A serious  operation  (ovariotomy)  has  to  be  performed  in  a private 
house.  (a)  How  should  the  patient  be  prepared?  (b)  What  kind 
of  bed  and  bedding  should  be  selected  ? (c)  What  position  should 
the  bed  occupy  in  the  room  ? (cl)  What  preparation  should  be  made 
for  the  operation  itself  ? (e)  What  dressings  are  usually  required  in 

such  a case  ? (/)  What  points  in  the  patient’s  condition  must  be 
specially  noted  during  the  first  24  hours  ? 

What  is  meant  by  (a)  hydrocarbon  diet  and  (b)  diabetic  diet  ? Explain 
something  of  the  principles  on  which  these  diet  tables  are  constructed 
in  relation  to  the  diseases  for  which  they  are  prescribed. 

How  would  you  make  and  change  the  bed  of  a helpless  patient  ? 
What  precautions  should  you  take  to  prevent  a bed-sore?  How 
should  you  treat  one  when  existing  ? 

What  happens  when  we  breathe— (a)  To  the  chest ; (6)  to  the  air 
breathed  ; and  (c)  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs?  Mention  some  of  the 
results  of  defective  ventilation,  and  discuss  any  simple  methods  for 
securing  safe  and  efficient  ventilation  in  a small  sick-room. 

\V  hat  are  the  chief  antiseptics  you  have  seen  used,  and  what  should  be 
their  strength  in  the  following  cases— (a)  For  washing  a wound  • (b) 
or  cleansing  instruments  ; (c)  for  disinfecting  excreta  and  discharges? 
,!iat  points  are  important  in  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
the  different  kinds  of  enemata?  State  any  details  a nurse  should 
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hear  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  various  methods  of  administering 
drugs. 

(b)  Midwifery.  Examination  Questions  for  Diploma  of  Midwife  at  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  October  14th,  1891 : — 

1.  How  would  you  conduct  a twin  labour  where  the  first  child  presents 

by  the  Vertex  and  the  second  by  the  Breech? 

2.  What  would  you  do  if,  during  the  course  of  labour,  the  patient  had  a 

convulsion  ? 

3.  Describe  the  best  method  of  douching  the  Vagina  after  labour,  and 

the  most  suitable  substances  to  employ  for  the  purpose. 

4.  What  directions  would  you  give  to  a mother  who  is  compelled  to  bring 

up  her  child  by  hand  ? 

(c)  Massage.  The  following  questions  on  Masso-Therapeutics  were  set 
at  the  Grafton  College  examination  in  1891  : — 

1.  Describe  in  full  the  methods  of  central  galvanisation. 

2.  To  what  parts  of  the  body  should  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  operator  be 

used  as  electrodes  when  coil  currents  are  employed,  and  why? 

3.  What  are  the  objections  to  administering  an  electric  bath  with  both 

electrodes  in  the  water  ? Describe  any  methods  you  think  prefer- 
able. 

4.  Define  the  massage  movements  known  as  “muscle  rolling”  and 

“ muscle  vibrating.” 

5.  Name  the  percussion  movements  and  state  the  effects  you  hope  to  pro- 

duce by  their  use  upon  the  parts  treated. 

6.  How  would  you  proceed  to  massage  a patient  suffering  from  constipa- 

tion ? State  clearly  the  parts  to  which  you  would  give  greatest 
attention  and  name  the  movements  you  would  employ, 

7.  Name  the  exercises  used  in  treatment  of  a stiff  shoulder-joint,  stating 

also  the  position  the  patient  should  be  placed  in. 

(cl)  Asylum  Nursing.  Medico-Psychological  Association.  The  follow- 
ing questions  were  set  at  the  first  instituted  examination  of  attendants  on  the 
insane,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1891  : — 

1.  What  are  the  names  and  principal  contents  of  the  two  cavities  of  the 

body  ? 

2.  Describe  arteries  and  veins.  How  are  they  concerned  with  respiration 

and  the  pulse  ? 

3.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  ? State  the  aver- 

age frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration. 

4.  What  should  you  observe  in  regard  to  a patient’s  manner  of  eating? 

5.  What  should  you  observe  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  bowels  in 

patients  ? 

6.  What  attention  in  cleansing  is  required  by  a sick  patient  confined  to 

bed? 

7.  Describe  proper  mode  of  administering  an  enema. 

8.  What  would  you  do  in  a case  of  choking  ? 

9.  What  would  you  do  in  a case  of  strangulation  ? 

10.  How  is  a violent  patient  to  be  dealt  with  ? . 

11.  What  do  you  mean  by  (a)  hallucinations  and  ( b ) delusions?  What 

kind  of  hallucinations  or  delusions  demand  the  greatest  vigilance? 

12.  What  would  you  observe  in  patients  suffering  from  mental  depression, 

and  what  precautions  would  you  take  ? 
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(e)  Sick-Room  Cookery.  Examination  questions  set  at  the  John 
Hopkins  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Baltimore,  June,  1890  : — 

1.  Trace  the  digestion  of  starch  food  and  show  what  connection  there  is 

between  this  process  and  previous  preparation  by  cooking. 

2.  ( a ) What  should  a healthful  diet  contain?  (b)  In  what  ways  does 

food  supply  the  wants  of  the  body  ? 

3.  A convalescent  is  left  to  your  entire  care  for  a week.  You  have  un- 

limited supplies  in  the  way  of  provisions.  Write  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  lists  for  three  days. 

4.  Selecting  from  your  answer  to  question  3rd,  give  in  detail  the  pre- 

paration of  one  kind  of  meat,  one  vegetable,  one  drink,  and  two 
desserts. 

5.  What  ways  may  a nurse  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  nutrition 

employ  (a)  to  increase  her  knowledge  of  the  use  of  foods  ; ( b ) to 
improve  her  methods  of  preparing  and  serving  them? 

(f)  First  Aid.  Examination  questions  set  by  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance 
Association  in  1890  : — 


1.  How  many  bones  is  the  human  skeleton  composed  of? 

2.  Name  bones  in  trunk,  head,  and  extremities. 

3.  Name  organs  contained  in  thorax. 

4.  Name  organs  contained  in  abdomen. 

5.  Name  the  principal  arteries  in  upper  extremities. 

6.  Name  the  principal  arteries  in  lower  extremities. 

7.  What  are  the  various  kinds  of  haemorrhage  (bleeding)  ? 

8.  How  are  they  distinguished  one  from  the  other  ? 

9.  What  means  are  adopted  to  stop  them  ? 

10.  Name  the  various  kinds  of  fracture. 

11.  blow  are  they  distinguished  from  dislocation? 

12.  What  is  done  in  cases  of  fracture? 

13.  Dislocations  : How  are  they  distinguished  from  fractures  ? 

14.  What  is  done  in  cases  of  dislocation? 

15.  Name  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  unconsciousness. 

16.  How  is  unconsciousness  tested,  to  see  if  genuine  or  not? 

17.  What  is  done  in  a (a)  fainting  fit ; (b)  apoplectic  fit  ; and  (c) 
hysterical  fit  ? 


(fit)  District  Nursing-.  Questions  set  to  the  “Queen’s”  probationers 
at  the  National  and  Metropolitan  District  Nursing  Association  in  Tanuarv 
1892  : — j /> 
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2. 


3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 


Describe  the  treatment  of  an  ordinary  case  of  typhoid  from  the  nurse’s 
point  of  view. 


State  the  symptoms  that  would  make  you  suspect  the  probable  com- 
mencement of  the  following  diseases,  viz. — scarlet  fever,  small-pox 
typhus,  typhoid,  measles,  diphtheria;  what  steps  would  you  take 
while  waiting  for  the  orders  of  a medical  man  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  “putting  the  room  into  nursing  order  ” 
and  how  would  you  carry  out  this  rule  in  a case  of  typhoid  fever  ? 

What  would  make  you  consider  the  drains  of  a house  were  out  of 
order?  And  if  so,  what  would  you  do? 

Describe  the  best  methods  of  ventilating  a patient’s  room. 

When  nursing  a case  of  scarlet  fever,  what  special  precautions  would 
you  take i 
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Visited. 
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of 
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Nature  of 
Case. 
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Injury. 
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88 

1888 
Oct.  2 i 

Jane  — 

6 m. 

— Street. 

Father  a 
labourer. 

Ophthalmia. 

M. 

J- 

9° 

Nov.  ii 

Mrs.  W. 

55 

— Street. 

Jaundice. 

M. 

J- 

99 

1 888 
Jan.  2 

Mrs.  B. 

3° 

— Square. 

Husband 

a 

labourer. 

Bronchitis 

and 

Inflammation 
of  the 
Bowels. 

M. 

Infirmary. 

IOI 

Jan.  ii 

Mrs.  E. 

31 

— Street. 

Husband 
a black- 
smith. 

Confinement. 

M. 

J- 

OF  DISTRICT  WORK- 


By  whom 
sent. 

Articles 
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If  not  in  receipt  of  Parish 
Relief,  how  supported 
during  illness. 

Nursing  Treatment. 

Nourish- 
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supplied. 
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H 
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•eg® 
>a  3 
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S 0 
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The 

Doctor. 

y 

to 

.5 

in 

t/1 

ir. 

O 

By 

Father. 

Eyes  thoroughly 
cleansed  three  times 
a day,  and  drops  put 
in  them.  Nov.  7th, 
Eyes  very  much  bet- 
ter, dressed  in  same 
manner  twice  a day. 
21st,  Still  improving, 
dressed  as  before 
only  once  a day. 

Dec.  5 

44 

The 

Doctor. 

Visited  three  times 
a day,  poultices  ap- 
plied, and  patient 
made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  13th, 
Nurse  remained  with 
patient  the  whole 
of  last  night.  15th, 
Patient  continues 
very  seriously  ill, 
nurse  remained  with 
her  again  last  night. 
17th,  Patient  being 
still  worse,  has  to 
remain  with  her  to- 
night. 

Nov. 

17 

7 

Asked  for 

by 

Patient. 

Visited  twice  a 
day,  washed,  bed 
made,  poulticed,  and 
all  made  comfort- 
able. 10th,  Patient 
better,  poultices  dis- 
continued, visited 
once  a day.  23rd, 
Suddenly  much 
worse,  severe  inter- 
nal pain,  poulticed 
twice  a day.  Feb. 
1st,  Much  better, 
visited  once  a day. 
15th,  Patientgetting 
up,  visited  occasion- 
ally. 

Milk  and 
Broth. 

Linseed 

Meal 

supplied. 

Mar.  6 

65 

Asked  for 

by 

Patient. 

Visited  twice  a 
day,  motherandbaby 
washed,  bed  made, 
etc.  18th,  Patient 
better,  baby  strong 
and  healthy,  visited 
once  a day. 

Jan.  27 

17 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Bangor  Institution.) 
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Baltimore,  John  Hopkins  hos- 
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Buenos  Ayres  hospital,  108. 
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— Victoria  hospital  institute, 
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Burslem  hospital,  27. 
Burton-on-Trent  institution, 
58. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  hospital, 
27. 

Butterworth  medal,  170. 
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Cama  hospital,  102. 
Cambridge  home,  58. 

Cancer  hospital,  15. 
Canterbury  hospital,  27. 

— institute,  58. 

— union,  71. 

Cape  Colony,  opening  for 
nurses  in,  86. 

Cape  general  mission,  86.  j 
Cardiff,  Stanbroke  house,  58. 
Carmarthen  infirmary,  27. 
Case-taking,  121. 

— specimens,  125,  192. 
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Charing  Cross,  174. 
granted  to  asylum  attend- 
ants, 117. 

Guy’s  hospital,  171. 
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Liverpool  royal  southern 
hospital,  175. 

Liverpool  workhouse  in- 
firmary association,  174. 
London  hospital,  173. 
Queen  Charlotte’s  hospital, 
„ ?7S-  . 

Certification,  11,  13. 

Charing  Cross  hospital,  16. 

— certificate,  174. 

— medal,  171. 

— uniforms,  157,  167. 
Cheerfulness  essential,  1. 
Chelsea  hospital  for  women, 

16. 

— infirmary,  71. 

Chester  general  infirmary,  27. 

— deaconess  institution,  59. 
Chesterfield  hospital,  28. 
Chicago  association,  95. 
Choice  of  hospitals,  2. 
Cleanliness  essential,  1. 
Colchester  hospital,  28. 
Colonial  hospital,  Hong- 

Kong,  108. 

• — Gibraltar,  108. 

Continent,  nursing  on  the,  103. 
Cookery,  sickroom,  questions 
on,  191. 

Cooking  schools,  organisation 
of,  178. 

Cork,  N.,  charitable  infir- 
mary, 43. 

Cornwall  nurses’  home,  59. 
Cottage  nurses,  79. 

Coventry  hospital,  28. 

— institution,  59. 

Craven,  Mrs.,  life  of,  144. 
Croydon  hospital,  28. 

— institute,  59. 

— union,  71. 

Crumpsall  infirmary,  71. 
Cumberland  infirmary,  28. 
Cyprus,  nursing  in,  108. 
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Deaconesses’  hospital,  Totten- 
ham, 16. 

— institute  (Denmark),  105. 

• — (Kaiserwerth),  103. 
Denmark,  nursing  in,  105. 

— common  hospital,  105. 

— mid  wives  in,  105. 

Denver,  Union  Pacific  railway 

hospital  at,  91. 

Derby  infirmary,  28. 

— children’s  hospital,  29. 

— nursing  and  sanitary  asso- 

ciation, 59. 

Devonport  royal  Albert  hos- 
pital, 28. 

— institute,  59. 

Dewsbury  infirmary,  29. 

Diet  tables,  177,  180. 
Dissenters  and  choice  of  hos- 
pital, 2. 

District  nursing,  73 
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tions on,  191. 

— sample  cases  of,  192,  193. 
Doncaster  infirmary,  29. 

Dora,  Sister,  life  of,  137 . 
Dublin,  Adelaide  hospital,  44. 

— city  hospital,  44. 

— city  of,  institution,  59. 

— Dr.  Steven’s  hospital,  45. 

— mater  misericordicc  hos- 
pital, 45. 

— national  lying-in  hospital, 

47- 

— Red  Cross  nursing  house, 
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— rotunda  hospital,  48. 

Dudley  guest  hospital,  29. 
Dufferin’s,  Lady,  fund,  101. 
Dulwich  infirmary,  71. 
Dumfries  royal  infirmary,  41. 
Dundee  infirmary,  41. 

Durban  hospital,  86. 

Durham  county  hospital,  29. 
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Eastbourne,  Princess  Alice 
hospital  for  children,  29. 

— Aimee  home,  6r. 

— nursing  institution,  61. 

East  London  hospital  for 

children,  16. 

— district  nursing  society,  79, 

81. 

Echuca  hospital, nursing  at, 98. 
Edinburgh  hospital  for  chil- 
dren, 42. 

— royal  infirmary,  42. 

— royal  maternity  hospital,  48. 
Egypt,  nursing  in,  108. 
Egyptian  medals,  169. 
Elizabeth  hospital,  Buda- 

Pesth,  104. 
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Equipment  recommended,  5. 
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Evelina  hospital  for  children, 
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Examinations  for  asylum  at- 
tendants, 117. 

Examination  questions,  speci- 
mens, 189  et  seq. 

Exeter  hospital,  29. 

— institution,  61. 
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Fakenham  nursing  home,  61. 
Fever  nurses,  Russian,  163. 
Fiji  hospital  108. 

Fisher,  Miss,  life  of,  141. 


France,  nursing  in,  106. 
Frere  hospital,  86. 

Frome  home  for  nurses,  61. 
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G.iinsbro’  nursing  institution, 
61. 

Garfield  memorial  hospital,  91. 
Gateshead  children's  hos- 
pital, 29. 

Gee’s,  Miss,  home,  Montreal, 
93- 

Gibraltar  colonial  hospital,  108. 
Glasgow,  Belvidere  fever  hos- 
pital, 42. 

— children’s  hospital,  42. 

— institution,  61. 

— royal  infirmary,  42. 

— sick-poor  and  private  nurs- 

ing institution,  61. 

— Victoria  infirmary,  42. 

— western  infirmary,  42. 

— western  hospital,  48. 
Gloucester  free  hospital  for 

children,  30. 

— infirmary',  30. 

— infirmary  nursing  institu- 

tion, 61. 

Grahamstown  hospital,  85. 
Gravesend  hospital,  30. 

Great  northern  central  hos- 
pital, 16. 

— uniforms,  162. 

Grey’s  hospital  (Pietermaritz- 
burg), 86. 

Grimsby  institution,  61. 
Guardians  and  district  nurses, 
80. 

Guy’s  hospital  — details  of 
training,  17. 

— and  lady  pupils,  2. 

— certificate,  171. 

— medal,  170. 

— uniforms  of,  134,  167. 
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Hamilton  association,  rules  of, 
109. 

Hampstead  home  hospital, 
. I7‘ 

— infirmary,  69. 

Hartshill  infirmary,  30. 
Hastings  hospital,  30. 
Haydock  lodge,  118. 

Hemel  Hempstead  infirmary, 
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Her  Majesty  s nursing  sisters, 


30. 

Hertford  general  infirmary,  31. 
High  church  hospitals,  2. 
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Hobart  hospital,  gq. 

Hong  Kong  colonial  hospital, 
108. 

— Peake  hospital,  too. 
Hospital  for  sick  children,  17. 

— for  women  and  children 

(San  Francisco),  91. 
Hospitals  association,  183. 
Hotel  dieu,  107. 

Huddersfield  infirmary,  31. 

— nursing  home,  61. 

Hughes’  nursing  home,  108. 
Hull  royal  infirmary,  31. 
Hyderabad  hospital,  103. 


I 


India,  nursing  in, 

— letter  of  advice  to  sisters 
going  to,  100. 

— officers’  hospitals  in,  roi._ 

— want  of  private  nurses  in, 

103. 

Indian  nursing  service,  99. 
Infirmary  nursing,  68. 

Invalid  cookery,  questions  on, 
191. 

Ipswich  hospital,  31. 

— nurses’  home,  61. 


J 


Jagersfontein  hospital,  86. 
Jamseeji  hospital,  102. 

Japan,  nurses  in,  io8._ 
Jarrow-on-Tyne  hospital,  31. 
Jersey  institution,  62. 
Johannesberg  nurses’  home, 
87. 


K 


Kaiserwerth  institution,  103. 
Kansas  city,  private  nursing 
in,  95-.  . , 

Kasr-el-Ami  hospital,  nurses 
at,  108.  _ 

Kensington  infirmary,  71. 
Kent  nursing  institution,  62. 

— medal,  172. 

Khedive’s  bronze  star,  169. 
Kidderminster  infirmary,  31. 
Kilmarnock  infirmary,  42. 
Kimberley  hospital,  86. 

— private  nursing  in,  86. 
King’s  college  hospital ; lec- 
tures to  nurses,  11. 

— hospital,  terms  for  training, 

17- 


King's  college  hospital  uni- 
forms, 158,  167. 

— Williamstown  home  and 
hospital,  85. 


L 


La  charite  hospital,  107. 

La  maternite  hospital,  107. 

La  pitie  hospital,  107. 

Lady  Dufferin’s  fund,  101. 

— superintendents,  rules  for, 

182. 

Lancaster  infirmary,  31. 

Langton  cottage  hospital,  33. 
Launceston  hospital,  99. 

Lady  Robert's  fund,  roi. 

— Strangford's  hospital,  108. 
Leamington  Warneford  hos- 
pital, 32. 

— Warneford  hospital  insti- 

tution, 62. 

Leeds  general  infirmary,  32. 

— district  home,  81. 

— fever  hospital,  32. 

— nurses’  institution,  62. 

Lees,  Miss  (Mrs.  Dacre  Cra- 
ven), life  of,  144. 

Leicester  infirmary,  32. 

— institution,  62. 

Leith  hospital,  43. 

Lifford  county  infirmary,  43. 
Limerick,  Barrington’s  hos- 
pital, 45- 

Lincoln  county  hospital,  32. 

— institution,  62. 

Liverpool  royal  infirmary,  32, 

172. 

— lying-in  hospital,  48. 

— northern  hospital,  33. 

institution,  62. 

— nurses’  home,  62. 

— royal  southern  hospital,  33. 
certificate,  175. 

— royal  southern  hospital,  178, 

•74-  . 

— Stanley  hospital,  33. 

— training  school  medal,  172. 

— workhouse  infirmary  certi- 

ficate, 174. 

Local  government  board  dis- 
trict nursing  scheme,  80. 
London  hospital,  lectures  to 
nurses  at,  11. 

— hospital  certificate,  173. 
London  hospital  examinations, 

189. 

— hospital  private  nursing 

institution,  62. 

— terms  for  training,  18. 

— uniforms,  156,  167. 

— British  lying-in  hospital.  52. 
— Clapham  maternity  hos- 
pital, 50. 

— city  of,  lying-in  hospital,  50. 
— Devonshire  square  insti- 
tution, 63. 

| — Fitzroy  house,  64. 


London,  general  lying-in  hos- 
pital, 50.  _ . 

— general  nursing  institution, 

63-  . . 

— Grosvenor  square  insti- 

tution, 64. 

— Great  Ormond  street  insti- 

tution, 64. 

— Hamilton  association,  109. 

— Hanover  institution,  63. 

— Highbury  institution,  63. 

— Holy  Cross  society,  63. 

— homeopathic  hospital,  18. 

— Kensington  infirmary,  50. 

— Longton  nursing  institution, 

64. 

| — male  nurses  associations, 
109. 

j — Middlesex  hospital  insti- 
tution, 63. 

| — Mildmay  institution,  63. 

S — Mr.  Wilson’s  institution, 
63,  109. 

— national  hospital  for  para- 

lysed, 19,  113. 

— New  Bond  street  institu- 
tion, 63,  109. 

— new  hospital  for  women, 

J9-  , 

— nurses  co-operation,  109. 

— obstetrical  society,  53  et 

seq. 

examination  questions 

set  by,  190. 

— Queen  Charlotte's  hospital, 
52- 

certificate,  175. 

— royal  free  hospital  insti- 

tute, 64. 

— South  London  institute,  64. 
— St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital, 
22,  170. 

uniforms,  156,  167. 

medal,  170. 

— St.  Helena  home,  64. 

— St.  John  the  divine  sisters, 
64. 

— temperance  hospital,  18. 

— Westminster  nurses’  home, 

64. 

Londonderry  county  infir- 
mary, 45. 

Lothian,  Marchioness  of,  69. 
Ltickes,  Miss,  life  of,  146. 


M 


Macclesfield  hospital,  33. 
Maidstone,  Stephen  Monck- 
ton  nursing  home,  64. 
Male  nurses,  109. 

— in  America,  93. 

Male  nurses, institutions  which 
supply,  109. 

— mutual  benefit  association, 

109. 
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Man,  Isle  of,  Noble’s  hospital, 
34- 

Manchester  and  Salford  insti- 
tution, 64. 

— and  Salford  sick  poor 
nurses’  association,  81. 

— clinical  hospital,  34. 

— institute,  64. 

— maternity  hospital,  53. 

— royal  infirmary,  33. 

Marian  Hughes  nursing  home, 

108. 

Margate  institute,  64. 
Marylebone  infirmary,  71. 
Mary  Adelaide  medal,  70. 
Massachusetts  general  hospi- 
tal, 90. 

Massage,  113. 

— examination  questions  on, 

190. 

Matrons,  a chapter  for,  176. 

— duties  of,  176  et  seg. 

■ — rules  for,  182. 

Meals,  articles  used  in  nurses’, 
180. 

Meath  hospital,  45. 

Medals — 

Birmingham  asylums  com- 
mittee, 117,  118. 

— general  hospital,  172. 
Charing  Cross,  171. 
Egyptian  medal,  169. 

Guy’s  medal,  170. 

Kent  nursing  institution, 
172. 

Khedive’s  star,  169. 
Liverpool  home,  172. 
Nightingale  medal,  90. 
Royal  red  cross,  167. 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  170. 
Medical  electricity  and  mas- 
sage, society  of  operators 
in,  184 

Medicine  hat  hospital,  89. 
Medico-Psychological  associa- 
tion, 1 16. 

— examination  questions, 
190. 

Melbourne  nurses’  home, 
97- 

Memory  necessary  for  nurs- 
ing,  x. 

Mental  nurses,  training  of, 
1 16. 

Metropolitan  hospital,  19. 

— and  national  association,  75, 

81. 

Middlesex  hospital,  19. 

— uniform,  160. 

— private  nursing,  55,  63. 
Middlesbro’  infirmary,  34. 

— institution,  65. 

■ — nursing  association,  65. 
Midwifery  and  monthly  nurs- 
ing, 47  et  seg. 

— examination  questions  on, 

190. 

Midwives  in  Denmark,  105. 

— institute,  183. 

Milan  hospital,  104. 

Mionia  hospital,  108. 
Montagu,  Lady,  69. 

Montreal  nurses’  home,  93. 
Morison's  bequest,  117. 


N 

National  hospital  for  paralysed 
and  epileptic,  19,  113. 

— uniforms,  164. 

— association  of  nurses,  75,  81. 

— pension  fund  for  nurses, 

iiq,  184. 

— and  Metropolitan  district 

nurses’  association  uni- 
form, 167. 

— health  society,  183. 

Navan  county  infirmary,  46. 
Navy  nurses,  84. 

New  hospital  for  women,  19. 

— Somerset  hospital,  Cape 
Town,  85. 

— York  hospital  training 
school,  88. 

— nursing  in,  89. 

— emigration  to,  95. 

— district  nursing,  95. 

— city  hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 91. 

— Zealand,  schools  in,  108. 
Newark  hospital,  34. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  infirm- 
ary. 34- 

— nurses’  home,  65. 

— institute,  65. 

Newport  infirmary,  34. 

— institute,  Isle  of  Wight,  65. 
Nightingale,  Miss,  letter 

from,  81. 

— life  of,  127. 

— medal,  90. 

North-eastern  hospital  for 
children,  20. 

North-west  London  hospital, 
20. 

Northampton  infirmary,  35. 

— institution,  65. 

— county  asylum,  115,  118. 
Norwich,  Jenny  Lind  infirm- 
ary, 34- 

— general  hospital  for  chil- 
dren, 35. 

— staff  of  nurses,  65. 

— private  institute,  65. 
Note-taking,  121. 

Nottingham  hospital,  35. 

— children’s  hospital,  35. 

- — nurses  association,  65. 

— providence  nurses’  home, 65. 
Nuns  replaced  by  nurses,  107, 

109. 

Nurses’  co-operation,  55,  56. 

— annuity  fund,  185. 

— agency,  184. 

— bed,  185. 

— hostel,  185. 

— hotel,  185. 

— missionary  assoc.,  184. 

— residential  club,  184. 
Nursing,  examination  ques- 
tions on  general,  189. 

— asylum,  190. 


o 

Obedience,  1. 


Observation  necessary  for 
nurses,  1. 

Officers’  hospitals  in  India,  101. 
Oldham,  Westhulme  fever 
hospital,  35. 

— infirmary,  35. 

Ottawa  nurses'  home,  93. 
Outdoor  uniforms,  165. 

Outfit  for  district  nursing,  78. 
Oxford,  Radcliffe  infirmary, 

35- 

— Sarah  Acland  home,  65. 


P 


Paddington  Green  hospital 
for  children,  20. 

Pattison,  Miss  (Sister  Dora), 
life  of,  137. 

Peake  hospital,  Hong  Kong, 
108. 

Pendlebury  hospital  for  chil- 
dren, 36. 

— private  institute,  65. 

Pension  fund,  royal  national, 

119,  184. 

Pennsylvania  university  hos- 
pital, 90. 

Perth  infirmary,  43. 

— colonial  hospital,  98. 

Philadelphia  hospital,  38. 

— directory  for  nurses,  94. 

— district  nursing,  95. 

Pietermaritzburg,  Grey’s  hos- 
pital, 86. 

Plaistow  nurses’  home,  33. 

Plymouth  private  nursing 
staff  of  the  South  Devon 
hospital,  65. 

Poona  hospitals,  102. 

Points  lor  consideration  when 
choosing  hospital,  3. 

Poplar  sick  asylum,  71. 

Portsmouth  royal  hospital,  36. 

— nurses’  association,  65. 

Preston  infirmary-,  36. 

— royal  infirmary  home,  66. 

Pretoria  nursing  institution,  85. 

— Volk’s,  hospital,  86. 

Prince  Alfred  hospital,  96. 

Private  nursing,  55. 

— in  America,  93. 

Probation,  6. 

Probationers’  experiences,  6, 
10. 

— general  hints  to,  6. 

— books  recommended  to,  12. 

Pulse,  noting  the,  123. 


Q 


Qualifications  necessary,  t. 
Queen  Victoria  jubilee  insti- 
tute for  nurses,  73. 
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Queen  Charlotte's  hospital, 
certificate  of,  175. 
Questions  generally  ashed  by 
hospitals,  3. 


R 


Rainhill  asylum,  118. 

Read,  Miss S.,  home,  Sydney, 
97- 

Reading  hospital,  36. 

— nursing  institution,  66. 

Red  Cross  sisters,  104. 

— institution,  105. 

— society,  165. 

Registry  of  cottage  nurses, 

79- 

Religious  communities  in 
Paris,  106. 

Respiration,  noting  the,  123. 
Requirements  of  a good  nurse, 
1. 

Rhyl  children's  hospital,  36. 

— Alexandra  hospital  insti- 

tute, 66. 

Richmond  hospital,  36. 

Rio  Tinto,  English  hospital, 
108. 

Robert’s,  Lady,  fund,  101. 
Rochdale  infirmary,  37. 
Rochester,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hospital,  37. 

Roman  Catholics  and  choice 
of  hospitals,  2. 

Royal  free  hospital,  20. 

— uniforms,  159,  167. 

— British  nurses’  association, 

184. 

— hospital  for  children  and 

women,  20. 

— national  pension  fund,  119, 

184. 

— red  cross,  167. 

— recipients  of,  168. 

Rudolfph  Stittung  hospital, 

104. 

Rudolfinerhaus  hospital,  104. 
Rudolfiner,  104. 

Rural  nursing  association,  79. 


S 


St.  Andrew’s  ambulance 
association,  185. 

St.  Anne’s  Heath  asylum,  115. 
St.  Barnabas,  guild  of,  183. 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  22. 

— uniforms,  156,  167. 

— medal,  170. 

— private  nursing,  55. 

St.  George’s  hospital,  21. 

— uniforms,  161. 

St.  George’s  in  the  East  in- 
firmary, 69. 


St.  Helen’s  cottage  hospital, 
37- 

St.  Hilda’s  mission,  108. 

St.  John  the  divine,  sisters  of, 
53- 

St.  John’s  ambulance  associa- 
tion 185. 

• — questions  set  by,  191. 

St.  Kilda  nurses’  home,  98. 

St.  Luke’s  hospital,  Chicago, 

88. 

St.  Mary’s  hospital,  21. 

— uniforms,  160. 

St.  Monica’s  hospital,  22. 

St.  Olave’s  union,  72. 

St.  Pancras  infirmary,  72. 

St.  Patrick's  home,  Dublin,  81. 
St.  Saviour’s  hospital,  22. 

St.  Thomas's  hospital,  22. 

— uniforms,  163. 

St.  Veronica,  guild  of,  183. 
Saffron  Walden  hospital,  37. 
Salaries  paid  to  pupils  in 
America,  93. 

Salford  royal  hospital,  37. 

— Manchester  and  etc.  nurs- 

ing association,  81. 
Salisbury  infirmary,  37. 

— diocesan  institution,  66. 
San  Francisco,  list  of  hospi- 
tals at,  91. 

— St.  Mary’s  hospital,  91. 

— State  women’s  hospital,  91. 
Sassoon  hospital,  102. 
Scarborough  institute,  66. 
Seamen's  hospital,  23. 
Sheffield  fever  hospital,  37. 

— - general  infirmary,  38. 

— children’s  hospital,  38. 

— nurses’  home,  66. 

• — St.  George’s  home,  66. 

— union,  72. 

Shepton  Mallet  hospital,  38. 
Sick  children’s  hospital  (pri- 
vate nursing),  55. 
Sick-room  cookery,  questions 
on,  191. 

Sister  Dora,  life  of,  137. 
Sisters,  advice  to,  100. 

— red  cross,  104. 

— St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  104, 

107. 

— of  the  assumption,  107. 
Soho  hospital  for  women,  23. 
Southampton  infirmary,  38. 

— nurses’  institute,  66. 
Southport  infirmary,  38. 

— St.  John’s  institute,  66. 
Society  for  visiting  hospitals, 

184. 

— of  operations  in  massage, 

etc.,  184. 

Spain,  nursing  in,  108. 
Stamford  infirmary,  39. 
Stockport  infirmary,  38. 

— sick  poor  nursing  associa- 

tion, 81. 

Stockton  hospital,  38. 
Stoke-upon-Trent  Stafford- 
shire institution,  66. 
Strangford’s,  Lady,  hospital, 

108. 

Stratford-upon-Avon  nursing 
home,  66, 


Suakin  medal,  169. 
Sunderland  infirmary,  39. 
Superintendent,  rules  for,  182. 
Swansea  hospital,  39. 

Swansea  nursing  institution, 

66. 

Sydney  nurses’  home,  97. 

— Miss  Read’s  home,  97. 

— children’s  hospital,  98. 


T 


Tamworth  cottage  hospital, 

^ 39-  . . . 

Tasmania,  nursing  in,  99. 
Taunton  hospital,  39. 

— Jubilee  institute,  67. 
Temperature,  noting  the,  124. 
Text  books,  186. 

Thomas’,  St.,  and  pupils,  2. 
Torbay  hospital,  39. 

Toronto  school,  91. 

Torquay,  the  Mitchell  home, 
67. 

Truro  infirmary,  39. 

Twining,  Miss  Louisa,  68,  69. 


U 


Uniforms,  Nursing — 

Charing  Cross  hospital, 
*57.  167. 

Great  Northern,  hospital, 
162. 

Guy’s  hospital,  154,  167. 

Her  Majesty’s  nursing  sis- 
ters, 153. 

King’s  college  hospital, 
158,  167. 

London  hospital,  156,  167. 

Middlesex  hospital,  t6o. 

National  and  metropolitan 
district  nurses,  167. 

National  hospital  for  para- 
lysed, 164. 

Northampton  (Berrywood) 
asylum,  118. 

Out-door  uniforms,  163. 

Royal  free  hospital,  159, 
167. 

Russian  nurses,  164. 

St.  Bartholomews  hos- 
pital, 156,  167. 

St.  George’s  hospital,  161. 

St.  Mary’s  hospital,  160. 

St.  Thomas’s  hospital,  163. 

Toronto  school.  92. 

Union  pacific  railway  hos- 
pital, 91. 

United  States  marine  hos- 
pital, 91. 

University  college  hospital 
23- 

Unselfishness  an  essential,  1. 
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V 


Victoria  hospital  for  children, 
24. 

Vienna  hospitals,  104. 

Visiting  hospitals,  society  for, 
184. 

Volk’s  hospital  (Pretoria),  86. 


W 


Walsall  cottage  hospital,  40. 


Wantage  society  sisters,  10 2. 
Washington  (Garfield)  hos- 
pital, 91. 

Westminster  hospital,  24. 
West  London  hospital,  24. 
Weymouth  private  nursing 
home,  67. 

Whitechapel  infirmary,  72. 
Wigan  infirmary,  40. 
Winchester  county  hospital, 
40. 

Windsor  royal  infirmary',  40. 
Winnipeg  general  hospital,  90. 
Wisconsin  training  school,  91. 
Wolverhampton  hospital,  40. 
Worcester  city  and  county 
_ institution,  67. 

— infirmary,  40. 


Worcester  workhouse  infir- 
mary nursing  associa- 
tion, 69. 

Workhouse  infirmary  nursing 
associati.  n (Liverpool) 
certificate,  174. 

Wrexham  infirmary,  40. 


Y 


Years  of  training  in  America, 
93- 

York  county  hospital,  41. 

— home  for  nurses,  67. 
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HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

Choice  Table  Damasks,  Tray-Cloths,  Serviette,  Sheetings,  Pillow-Cases, 
Towels.  Barlow  & Jones’  Blankets,  Betiding,  &c.  QUILTS— all  kinds 
of  Hollins’  Cotton  Sheetings,  Richardson’s  Cambric  and  Hemstitched 

Handkerchiefs.  

Only  Standard  Goods  supplied  under  the  new  and  economical  system  of  direct  distribu- 
tion. Prices  are  the  lowest  possible.  Parcels  carriage  paid.  Cash  with  order.  Shipping 
Orders  carefully  packed,  and  carriage  paid  to  any  English  port. 

ELLWOOD  EROGKEANK,  The  Warehouse,  Settle,  Yorkshire, 

LADIES^CHILDHEN  sl,0tU’rn,rsi;st,,i°s 

UNSHRINKABLE 

FLANNELS. 


Unrivalled  for  Shirts,  Pyjamas 
and  Costumes,  Undervests,  Com- 
binations, Nightdresses,  and  all 
Children’s  Garments.  Caution. — The  initials  B.  & M.  are  printed  on  every 
5 yards.  Of  all  Drapers,  or  write  to  the  Proprietors,  BARKER  & MOODY, 
Perseverance  Mills,  Leeds,  for  name  of  nearest  agent. 


HOW  FEET  ARE  DEFORMED. 


Mothers  St  Nurses  please  note  that 


Shoes  FOR  INFANTS  AND  SMALL 
CHILDREN  prevent  all  such  painful 
malformations  as  Corns,  Bunions,  In- 
growing Nails,  Flat  Feet,  Crooked 
Toes,  and  most  deformities  of  the  foot 
commonly  produced  in  childhood  by  Im- 
properly formed  Shoes.  Price  from  3s.  No.  1. — The  “ Straight  ” Shoe  as  commonly  worn, 
per  pair  for  Infants.  Send  old  Shoe.  No.  2.— A Natural  Foot  of  Child. 

Post  orders  receive  prompt  attention.  No.  3.  — “ Natureform”  Shoe. 

HOLDEN’S,  223  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ; 
©utl&fovh,  ©oialming,  anti  Jfarnbam. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S.  MARY’S  NURSES’  HOME 


A.  — To  prepare  Pupils  for  the  L.  0.  Society’s  examination  in  Midwifery. 

B.  — To  train  Ladies  in  District  Nursing. 

C.  — To  especially  instruct  women  for  nursing  work  in  Villages  and  Cot- 
tages. 

D.  — To  provide  nursing  in  their  own  homes  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  l’laistow,  E.,  composed  chiefly  of  artisans  and  dock  labourers. 

E.  — To  provide  reliable  Monthly  and  other  Nurses  for  people  of  the 
middle  class. 


That  no  locality  could  be  more  favourable  for  these  objects  must  be 
evident  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  there  are  no  Hospitals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  excepting  the  Cottage  Hospital  of  S.  Mary’s,  with  six  beds, 
and  the  West  Ham  Cottage  Hospital,  thirty-four  beds,  and  that  the  popu- 
lation is  100,000.  Acute  cases  cannot  be  moved  to  Hospital  as  in  other 
parts  of  London,  and  there  are  no  Hospital  Students  for  the  Midwifery 
work.  Each  branch  of  work  is  under  a qualified  Nurse. 

The  number  of  maternity  cases  in  January,  February  and  March,  1892, 
was  166,  and  of  district  cases,  161 ; 2,548  visits  were  paid  to  maternity 
cases  ; 3,012  to  district  cases. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Nurses  for  General  Work  should  be  sent 
for  one  year’s  training,  and,  where  that  is  impossible,  for  six  months. 

Term  commences  for  the  three  months’  Midwifery  course  on  the  third 
Thursday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  For  Village  and  Cottage 
Nurses,  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


Midwifery  and  District  Nursing- 

Six  Months,  £20  ; One  Year,  £40. 

Village  and  Cottage  Nurses,  to  include  thorough  Monthly  work — 

Three  Months,  £7  ; Six  Months,  £12  ; Twelve  Months,  £20. 
(This  does  not  include  Midwifery,  and  is  intended  for  women  of  the  Cottage 

Class  only.) 


AND  TRAINING 

PLAISTO W,  !E3. 


OBJECTS. 


TERMS. 


Midwifery  only — or  District  only — 

13  Weeks,  13  Guineas  ; Six  Months,  £20. 


Forms  of  Application  to  be  had  through  the  Secretary. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 
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S.  MARY’S  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL 

AND  LYING-IN  CHARITY, 
PLAISTOW,  E- 
©b  j ects. 

A. .— To  provide  Accommodation  for  the  very  poor  and  urgent  Midwifery 

Cases. 

B.  — For  Accidents  and  Emergency  Cases. 

TERMS  FOR  PUPILS— 

For  L.  0.  S.  Examinations,  Indoor  and  Out,  13  weeks,  IS  Guineas. 
General  Nursing,  13  weeks,  13  Guineas. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

massage" 

Instructions  given  to  suitable  persons — male  and  female  in  the 
NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  for  thf.  PARALYSED  and  EPILEPTIC 
(Albany  Memorial),  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY.  Fee,  5 Guineas. 
A limited  number  of  paying  probationers  received.  Fee,  13  Guineas  for 
13  weeks’  board,  lodging,  and  instruction. 

Apply  to  the 

LADY  SUPERINTENDENT, 

By  letter  or  personally,  between  10  and  12. 

The  West  End  School  of  Massage  and  Electricity, 

Established  by  Dr.  Tibbits  in  1886  at  a small  Institution  which  he  had  founded  in  1878 
under  the  Patronage  of  The  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Presidency  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  has  been  removed  from  Welbeck  Street  to  the 

LONDON  MASSAGE  AND  GALVANIC  HOSPITAL, 

55  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

At  this  school  ( the  first  one  established  in  this  country),  students,  both  male  and  female, 
are  trained  in  all  forms  of  Massage,  Electricity,  and  allied  methods  as  practised  by  Metzger 
( the  Dutch  system),  Weir-Mitchell  (the  American  system),  Mosengiel  ( the  German  system), 
Zander  (f/(C  Swedish  system),  Zadblodowsky  ( the  Russian  system),  and  other  masters  ; and 
when  competent  they  receive  certificates  of  qualification  and  a distinctive  jewel  which  is 
registered  as  the  sole  property  of  the  school,  and  to  forge  it  is  felony  ; and  which  they  are 
requested  to  wear  when  at  work.  Private  lessons  are  also  given. 

Some  former  students  earn  from  £100  to  £500  per  year. 

Visiting  patients  are  treated  at  the  Institution  or  at  their  own  houses.  Resident 
masseurs  and  masseuses  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  London,  the  Country,  the  Continent,  India, 
and  the  Colonies,  some  of  them  being  nurses  in  General  Hospitals,  and  others  working 
under  the  supervision  of  Private  Practitioners. 

Selected  Hospital  Nurses  trained  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  London,  University,  and 
other  General  Hospitals  are  also  supplied.  Training  Terms— Certificated  Hospital  Nurses 
and  Certificated  Masseuses,  £7  7s.;  others,  £10  10s.  A Twenty-Guinea  Gold  Medal,  a 
-Silver  and  a Bronze  Medal  are  competed  for  annually,  and  are  open  to  the  entire  Massage 
-Profession. 

Certificates  of  “ Honourable  Mention  ” arc  also  awarded. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

JOHN  SCOTT, 

HONORARY  SECRETARY. 
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ASK  FOR  THE 

Crown  Lavender  Salts. 

Refreshing  and 
Invigorating. 

“These  renowned 
Smelling  Salts  ex- 
hale a most  de- 
licious odour;  they 
are  a refreshment 
to  the  invalid,  a 
delightful  deodo- 
riser and  luxury 
forall.  Byleaving 
the  stopper  out  for 
a few  moments  a 
delightful  perfume 
escapes  which 
freshens  and  puri- 
fies the  air  most 
enjoyably.”  — Le 
Follet. 

Genuine  only  with  the  Crown  stopper 
and  label  of  the  “ Crown  Perfumery  Co.” 
Reject  worthless  imitations  offered 
wider  a similar  name,  and  which  only 
cause  disappointment  to  the  purchaser. 
500,000  bottles  sold  during  the  past  year. 
THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
177  New  Bond  Stkeet,  London, 
Sole  Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Crab  Apple 
Blossom  Perfume. 


THOMSON’S 

Long-Waisted  PflDOTTO 
Glove-Fitting  uUiiulIu 
PERFECTION ! Sold  by  all  Drapers. 
One  Million  Pairs  Annually. 

PRICE 

D10/6 
E 8 6 
F 6 6 
G 5/- 

Black, 
Is.  extra 

Approved  by  the  Whole  Polite  World. 

ELEVEN  FIRST  MEDALS. 

If  your  Draper  cannot  supply  you,  write 
direct  to  49  Old  Bailey,  London,  giving 
size,  and  enclosing  P.O.O.,  and  the  Corset 
will  at  once  be  sent  you.  W.  S.  THOM- 
SON & CO.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturers. 

Made  in  Lengths,  13,14,  and  15  in. 


CLAPHAM  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL,  41  JEFFREY’S  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W., 

In  connection  with  Clapham  School  of  Midwifery  for  Gentlewomen, 
under  fully  qualified  medical  women. 

PATRON  1 THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA. 

TWE1TTT  BEDS. 

Gentlewomen  (Medical  Students  and  others)  receive  Practical  and  Theoretical  Training 
in  Midwifery,  and  are  prepared  for  all  Obstetrical  Examinations,  under  qualified  Medical 
Women.  There  is  a large  Out-patient  Maternity  (about  300  cases  annually)  in  addition 
to  the  In-patient  work.  Women  are  trained  in  Monthly  Nursing  for  a period  of  from  2 
to  3 months.  Practical  Dispensing  taught. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to  M.  RITCHIE,  Hon.  Sec.,  131  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 


Demy  Svo.,  30  pp.,  stitched,  price  Is.  per  copy  (post  free). 


A NATIONAL  PENSION  FUND  FOR  WORKERS 
AMONG  THE  SICK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  HENRY  C.  BURDETT. 


Stitched.  Price  3d.  (post  free). 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES. 

A reprint  (by  desire)  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Hosiutal  upon 
this  subject. 


London:  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TRESS,  Ltd.,  140  STRAND,  WC. 
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LIST  OP  IEW  AID  DECEIT  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  Ltd. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  INSANITY. 

Deray  Svo.,  handsome  cloth  boards,  price  3s.  6d.  (post  free). 

OUTLINES  OF  INSANITY. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Asylum  Managers.  By  FRANCIS  H.  WALMSLEY,  M.D.,  Leavesden 
Asylum,  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  Member  of  Council  of  Medico- 
Psychological  Association. 

“The  work  is  accurate,  and  it  is  well  arranged  and  pleasantly  written. 
It  will  be  serviceable  to  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  designed.” — The 
British  Medical  Journal. 

“ Dr.  Walmsley  has  had  in  view  the  instruction  of  his  brethren,  of 
magistrates,  and  of  asylum  managers,  and  we  venture  to  think  he  has  pro- 
duced a most  useful  little  book.  . . Many  of  the  descriptive  chapters 

in  the  body  of  the  work  are  deeply  interesting.” — The  Medical  Magazine. 

New  work  on  Invalid  Diet ; about  300  pages,  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards, 

price  3s.  6d.  (post  free). 

THE  ART  OF  FEEDING  THE  INVALID. 

By  a Medical  Practitioner  and  a Lady  Professor  of  Cookery. 

This  important  work  has  been  undertaken  to  supply  a long-felt  want  in 
hospitals  and  institutions  of  all  kinds  where  invalids  are  treated.  It  com- 
prises about  13  chapters  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  diseases  most 
frequently  met  with,  and  a general  outline  upon  which  the  diet  of  the  in- 
valid should  be  regulated.  Corresponding  with  the  chapters  are  lists  of 
new  and  original  recipes,  which  are  intended  for  daily  use  and  reference. 
The  labour  and  anxiety  of  providing  suitable  diet  for  invalids  will,  by  the 
use  of  this  book,  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

NEW  WORK  ON  MASSAGE. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  profusely  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d.  (post  free). 

THE  ART  OF  MASSAGE,  By  A.  CREIGHTON  HALE. 

This  work  embodies  the  results  of  many  years’  experience,  and  is 
entitled,  for  that  reason,  to  recognition  as  a standard  authority  Many 
new  and  original  movements  are  explained,  and  the  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  sixty-seven  drawings  specially  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  authoress. 


Sixth  Thousand. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  167  cuts  ; many  new  chapters,  especially  written 
for  this  edition  ; carefully  revised  ; and  bound  in  cloth,  crown  Svo, 
about  400  pp.,  price  3s.  6d.  (post  free). 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NURSING. 

A TEXT-BOOK  FOR  NURSES. 

By  PERCY  G.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  A.K.C. 
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Always  a standard  work  on  Nursing  ; it  now  occupies  the  position  of  a 
classic,  being  used  throughout  the  world  in  Training  Schools  and  by 
private  Students. 

“ Nurses  will  find  the  book  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  which  cannot 
fail  to  assist  them  in  their  work.”— The  British  Medical  Journal. 

“ Dr.  Lewis,  through  many  years  of  hospital  experience,  has  earned  the 
right  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  subject  of  nursing.  Dr.  Lewis 
treats  the  subject  as  a physician  would  be  expected  to  do.  He  advises  the 
muse  what  steps  she  should  take  when  her  patient  is  in  a critical  condition, 
under  what  circumstances  she  should  call  in  the  doctor,  and  in  what  manner 
she  should  assist  his  work,  either  when  he  is  present  or  absent.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  plan  Dr.  Lewis  has  produced  an  extremely  able  and  instructive 
book.  The  author’s  grasp  of  his  subject  is  not  least  conspicuously  shown 
in  the  readable,  lucid  style  of  his  writing.  The  chapters  on  surgery  call 
for  special  praise.  No  professional  nurse  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
work.” — The  Queen. 

“ The  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  this  nursing  Manual  has  been  quickly 
exhausted  in  very  little  more  than  a year  shows  that  it  well  supplies  an 

ever-increasing  demand  for  knowledge  amongst  nurses We  have 

read  the  book  with  interest,  and  can  warmly  recommend  it  as  a nursing 

Manual Tire  section  on  the  Administration  of  Medicine,  on 

Fractures  and  Splint-Making,  on  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs,  and  on  Con- 
valescence, are  especially  good.  The  illustrations  are  well  executed  and 
plentiful.  The  hospital  nurse,  for  whom  the  book  is  especially  written, 
will  find  it  full  of  useful  hints  and  information.” — The  Birmingham 
Medical  Review. 

“The  remarks  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  are  very  good,  so  also 

are  the  rules  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection Dr.  Lewis  is  a 

faithful  disciple  of  Listerism  ; and  expounds  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
art  at  great  length,  giving  minute  instructions  to  the  nurse  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  various  antiseptic  dressings  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of 

all  kinds The  instructions  close  with  some  good  remarks  on  the 

ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  and  on  the  duties  of  private  nurses 

Nurses  will  find  the  book  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  which  cannot  fail 

to  assist  them  in  their  work Dr.  Lewis  is  successful  in  pointing 

out  the  main  duties  a nurse  has  to  perform  at  the  bedside,  aud  in  warning 
her  what  not  to  do,  which  is  often  more  important.” — The  British  Medical 
Journal  (second  notice). 


Fourth  year  of  issue,  700  pp.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  boards,  post  free,  3s.  6d. 

BURDETT’S  HOSPITAL  ANNUAL  AND  YEAR- 
BOOK OF  PHILANTHROPY. 

“Contains  a review  of  the  position  and  requirements  of  the  voluntary 
charities,  and  an  exhaustive  record  of  hospital  work  for  the  year.  It  will 
also  be  found  a trustworthy  guide  to  British  and  Colonial  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, nursing  and  convalescent  homes,  schools  of  medicine,  asylums, 
and  all  institutions  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Burdett  has  made  his  book  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  as  possible.  He  gives  us  not  only  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy statistics,  but  also  several  special  chapters  of  considerable  interest 
on  nursing,  expenditure,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  considerably  increased  by  an  index,  and  the  insertion  of  statistical 
tables.  ...  A vast  number  of  interesting  facts  may  be  gathered  from 
‘The  Annual.’  The  statistics  given  maybe  considered  official,  inasmuch 
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its  they  are  taken  from  the  audited  accounts  of  the  seveial  institutions.  . 
The  Tillies. 

“Mr.  Burdett  ha?  supplied  us  with  a long-felt  want  by  a publication 
which  must  prove,  a valuable  acquisition  to  those  engaged  in  hospital  man- 
agement, as  well  as  to  the  medical  profession.  . . . We  hail  the  appearance 
of  this  book  with  greater  satisfaction,  since  it  not  only  makes  an  excellent 
book  of  reference,  but  affords  a ready  guide  to  strangers,  who  wish  to  be 
informed  of  the  enormous  development  of  our  voluntary  system  of  medical 
relief.  . . . Mr.  Burdett  has  produced  a work  of  much  labour  and  fore- 
thought, and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  public  utility.”—  The 
British  Medical  Journal. 

“ It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  interesting  figures.” — The  Spectator. 

“It  is  a volume  of  over  600  pages,  crammed  with  information.  ...  It 
now  includes  general  philanthropy  in  the  survey.  . . . The  entries  in  the 
index,  each  referring  to  a separate  institution,  run  to  nearly  three  thousand. 

. . . Mr.  Burdett’s  chapters  . . . are  of  the  highest  value,  practical  and 
suggestive.” — The  Daily  News  (leading  article). 

“ Much  new  matter  and  information  is  included  in  the  present  volume, 
which  now  forms  a thoroughly  exhaustive  record  of  the  hospital  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  year.” — The  Telegraph. 

“Mr.  Burdett’s  name  is  a guarantee  of  good  and  careful  work,  and  his 
‘Hospital  Year  Book’  is  winning  for  itself  a distinct  place  among  our 
handy  annuals.” — The  Daily  Graphic. 

“.  . . A work  full  of  interesting  information  about  London  and  pro- 
vincial hospitals.” — -The  Globe. 

“ . . . Fully  justifies  its  second  title  of  the  ‘ Year  Book  of  Philanthropy.’ 
. . . The  earlier  chapters  are  of  special  interest,  and  have  been  carefully 
and  judiciously  compiled  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett.  ...  A 
valuable  analysis  is  given  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  various 
classes  of  hospitals,  . . . and  finally  a directory  of  hospital  information  of 
various  kinds.” — 7 he  Scotsman. 

“ We  reviewed  the  preceding  issue  of  this  work  with  satisfaction,  and 
we  find  the  new  edition  an  advance  upon  it.  The  editor  has  bestowed 
upon  it  great  labour  and  pains,  and  has  made  it  a work  of  much  value. 
. . . Important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chapter  on  nursing.  . . . 
The  volume  contains  so  much  information  that  we  do  not  think  anyone 
who  consults  it  will  be  disappointed,  whether  seeking  for  statistical, 
practical,  or  any  other  purpose.  It  deals  with  all  branches  of  philanthropic 
work  of  the  most  important  descriptions.” — The  Queen. 

“ . . . Glad  to  speak  favourably  of  so  well-arranged  and  clearly-printed 
a guide  to  British  and  Colonial  hospitals,  dispensaries,  nursing  and  con- 
valescent institutions,  and  asylums.” — The  Daily  Chronicle. 


Fifth  Thousand. 

Demy  16mo.  (suitable  for  the  apron  pocket) ; handsomely  bound 
in  terra-cotta  cloth  boards,  140  pp.,  price  2s. 

THE  NURSES’  DICTIONARY. 

Compiled  by  HONNOR  MORTEN. 

Honnor  Morten  has  compiled  a book  for  the  use  of  nurses  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  service..  ‘The  Nurses’  Dictionary’  explains  medical  terms 
and  abbreviations,  besides  giving  much  information  regarding  everything 
to  be  encountered  in  the  ward  or  sick-room.  Brevity  and  simplicity  are 
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the  key-notes  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  published  by  The  Scientific 
Press,  Limited,  140  Strand.” — The  Morning  Pont. 

“ Now  that  the  scope  of  a nurse’s  education  is  so  widened  as  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  medical  reading  imperative,  the  need  of  some  such  ex- 
planatory handbook  follows  as  a matter  of  course.  Miss  Morten  proposes 
to  fill  this  gap,  and  is  successful.” — The  Hospital  Gazette. 

“ This  is  a very  useful  little  book  for  reference  purposes,  and  some  such 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  every  nurse,  more  especially  in  the  early  days 
of  training.  It  comprises  not  only  what  its  name  implies,  but  a description 
of  the  common  abbreviations  used,  of  many  instruments,  drugs,  &c.” — The 
Birmingham  Medical  Review. 

“ This  is  a small  and  convenient  manual,  compiled  for  the  use  of  nurses 
more  particularly,  and,  therefore,  including  technical  terms,  the  precise 
significance  of  which  may  not  always  be  readily  remembered.  A portable 
handbook  of  this  kind,  which  can  be  consulted  at  a moment’s  notice,  will 
prove  a boon,  if  only  for  the  saving  of  much  of  the  time  and  labour  involved 
in  searching  into  books  which  are  not  only  larger  but  more  complicated. 
The  aim  of  the  work  is  unpretending  but  practical,  and  the  plan  of  it  is  to 
be  commended.  Where  mere  definitions  alone  are  not  thought  enough, 
particulars  are  given  in  a very  commodious  form.” — The  Queen. 

In  handsome  cloth  boards,  150  pp.,  Illustrated,  price  2s.  fid.  (post  free). 

MINISTERING  WOMEN. 

By  GEORGE  W.  POTTER,  M.D. 

“Is  full  of  interest,  and  the  sale  of  the  book  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  the  pi'ofits  of  the  author  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  ‘Junius  8. 
Morgan  Benevolent  Fund.’  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
forms  a suitable  frontispiece.” — Liverpool  Courier. 

“ It  should  commend  itself  to  all — women  especially — who  can  appreciate 
the  noble  work  undertaken  by  those  true  sisters  of  mercy  and  self-denial, 
our  hospital  nurses.  The  record  is  full  of  touching  interest.  . . . The 
book  is  well  worth  the  half-crown  charged.  . . . Every  nurse  should 
possess  herself  of  a copy.” — The  Lady. 


Demy  lfimo.  (for  the  apron  pocket),  72  pp.,  strong  boards.  Second 
Edition.  Price  fid.,  or  4s.  fid.  per  dozen  (post  free). 

“THE  HOSPITAL”  NURSE’S  CASE  BOOK. 

A Book  of  Tables  specially  prepared  for  use  by  Nurses  in  the 
Ward  and  in  the  Sick-Room. 

Containing  Twenty-Six  complete  Tables,  each  being  ruled  to  last  one 
week,  for  keeping  an  exact  record  of  a Patient’s  condition,  including  notes 
on  Temperature,  Pulse,  Respiration,  Motions,  Age,  Sex,  Name,  Address, 
Occupation,  Treatment,  History,  Name  of  Medical  Attendant,  Number  of 
Case,  and  Date  of  Admission. 

Nurses  should  combine  together  and  order  parcels  of  over  a dozen  to 
profit  by  the  special  discount  terms,  i.  e.  4s.  fid.  per  dozen  (post  free). 


LONDON : 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  P^RESS, 

W.C. 


Limited, 
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DOCTORS  ROEGOnVLTvDR-ilSriD 
BEAST’S  PATENT 


FOR  LADIES,  MAIDS,  GIRLS,  BOYS. 

MEDICAL  PRESS  and  CIRCULAR  says: 

“ AN  IMPROVED  CORSET. — About  twelve  months  since,  a corset  styled  ‘ The  Invigor- 
ator  Corset  ’ was  sent  us  by  the  makers,  Messrs.  Reast,  with  a request  that  we  should  test 
its  capabilities  in  suitable  cases.  AVe  do  not,  of  course,  assume  that  the  stooping  habit  is 
more  common  in  females  now  than  formerly  ; on  the  contrary,  with  the  attention  given  to 
drill  in  girl’s  schools,  it  is  less  perceptible.  That  it  still  exists  to  a lamentable  extent 
one  cannot  shut  one's  eyes  to.  As  a remedial  adjunct  this  ‘ Invigorator  ’ Corset  has 
been  designed  ; and,  having  it  under  observation  in  three  cases  of  pronounced  stooping  in 
young  women,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  our  approbation  of  its  corrective  and  salu- 
tary effect  in  each  instance.  AVhen  first  adopted,  complaint  was  made  of  a slight  feeling 
of  discomfort  its  use  entailed  ; but  this  soon  gave  place  to  thankfulness.  On  principle  we 
are,  of  course,  averse  to  corsets  of  any  and  every  kind  ; but  provided  there  be  no  tight 
lacing,  they  may  and  do  prove  even  beneficial  to  weakly  backs,  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  design  of  this  ‘ Invigorator  ’ Corset  is  founded  on  sound  principles,  and  will  correct  the 
evil  effects  of  the  stooping  habit  in  young  people  if  steadily  persevered  in.” 

DR.  0.  KELLY,  L.R.C.P.  EDIN.,  says: 

“He  believes  it  is  the  best  invention  of  the  kind  for  improving  the  carriage  and  appear- 
ance of  the  figure.” 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  SUFFOLK  says : 

“ I think  them  such  very  good  stays ; and  those  you  sent  for  my  daughter  answer  admir- 
ably.” 

For  Gentlemen,  an  “Invigorator”  Belt,  on  same  principle,  is  made  to  order,  in  single 

coutille,  at  10/6  and  21/-. 

Don't  be  put  off  with  old  shapes.  Insist  upon  having  our  new  long  waist.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  from  the  Drapers,  write  to  the  Patentee,  15  Claremont, 
Hastings,  who  will  send  them  carriage  free,  and  on  approval. 

PRICES— Boys’  and  Girls',  4/6  ; Maids’,  5/6  ; Ladies’,  5/6,  6/11,  8/6,  12/9,  18/6,  22/6. 

Speoialite— Long  waist,  9/11  and  12/9.  High  bosom,  7/11  and  12/11. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLASS  INSTRUCTION  IN  MASSAGE 

• • 

With  LING’S  MOVEMENTS, 

4. 

Meir=/llMtebell  treatment,  anb  Xllse  of  Batteries, 

Including  plain  lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  which  are 
Illustrated  by  Skeleton  and  Diagrams. 


APPLY  TO 


THE  SECRETARY,  TRAINED  NURSES’ CLUB, 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Straub,  M. ; 


OR  TO 


MISS  MANLEY  EOSTON, 

MULGRAYE  ROAD,  CROYDON. 


MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY  AND  MASSAGE: 

Superior  Instruction,  Valuable  Certificate,  Shortened  Term,  Moderate 
Fees  (Reduction  to  Nurses). 

APPLY  SECRETARY— 

CGEAFTO LT  COLLBG-E, 

TRAFALGAR  CHAMBERS, 

36  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

PORTABLE  BATTERIES  & ACCESSORIES  for  NURSES 

STRONG  AND  EASY  TO  MANAGE. 

ON  SALE  OR  HIRE— TERMS  MODERATE. 

THE  ELECTRO-MEDICAL  APPARATUS  COMPANY, 

TRAFALGAR  CHAMBERS, 

36  St.  Martin's  Xaite,  Xonboit,  M.G. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W.  H.  BAILEY  & SON’S 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR  NURStS. 


District  and  other  Bags— 

13/6,  15/6,  17/6,  35/-,  48/-  each. 

Fitted  with  Instruments. 

Appliances  Complete. 

40/-,  50/-,  60/-,  90/-,  no/-  each. 


Catalogue  Free. 

38  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Ueleorapbic  Hbfcress:  “iJBa^leaf,  Xonbon.” 


